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I^rntinratintt. 


■*'  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquam  ne  reponam  ?  " 

"Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore  ; 
"  Physicians  was  in  vain.'' 

"  Pareere  subjectis  et  tlebellare  superbos." 
"El(riV    ^£    TTS^l    TOW,    He^I    AOriVUV,   TTE^l    UuXOU, 

Hegi  (Tov,  Ttepi  Efx.ou,   ttb^i  aTravlcov  7rpoiy(/.aluv-" 
"  Oi  croi  h  TTs^i  Toy;  Tls^i  KQnvuv,  7re§i  tpami, 

ITepj    AoCHi^OCllJ.OVKiiV,    TTS^I    CTKOfX^^COV    VSOJV, 

Hepi  Tccv  (xd^ouvlav  ra'KtpiT   ev  ayo^x  Hocnag, 

Uegl    (TOU,    TTS^l    £(J.OV." 


BlnniL 


'  Ka&sg  TO  fy7x;oj." 

"  Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 

How  shall  it  keep  it's  rooted  place, 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 

"  Down,  down,  cried  Mar,  your  lances  down  : 

"  Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  !  " 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low  ; 
And  closely  shouldering,  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 

"  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
"  As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game, 
"  They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
"  We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame." 

«  When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill, 

With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 

If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 

Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong  ; 

If  every  devious  step,  thus  trode. 

Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road  ; 

Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom, 

On  noble  jMarmion's  lowly  tomb  ; 

But  say,  "  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 

"  With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right." 


ERRATA 


34,  line  24,  fur  flesh  read  fish. 

•tl,  „  36,  for  straight-laced  read  strait-laced. 

42,  ,,  17,  for  Wright  read  right. 

87,  „  32,  for  leaving  read  leading. 

103,  „  4,  for  practicality  read  practicability. 

111,  „  30, /or  impart  rcafHnipute. 

112,  „  5,  for  in  read  an. 

120,  „      8,  for  helpless  read  hopeless. 

183,  „  13,  for  any  read  an. 


PUBLIC  OPINION, 


[I-] 


October  15,  1855. 
Prolo  salutem. 


Your  sermon  camo  tliis  morning ;  ^  and  I  have,  of  course,  read 
it  at  once.  In  it,  my  dear  old  chum,  both  the  excellencies,  and  the 
errors,  of  a  generous  disposition  are  evident.  It  is  just  like  you. 
Do  let  me  pour  out  to  you  the  thoughts  and  views,  which  it,  almost 
spontaneously,  suggests.  As  to  the  commencement  of  the  War,  /, 
on  independent  groimds  (indeed  public  oi)inion  reaches  not  oiu- 
retked  spot )  found  great  fault  with  the  ministers,  not  for  thcii' 
reluctance  to  enter  on  it,  but  for  their  pusillanimity,  and  want  of 
decision,  in  averting  it.  Had  they  had  the  spirit  of  the  Iloman 
Senate,  their  quiet,  but  decisive  message  to  the  Autocrat  would  have 
been,  "  Ne  quid  tihi  cum  Sagiintinis  rei  sit."  This,  if  anything, 
would  have  secured  present  peace.  But,  instead  of  this,  Aberdeen, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Czar's,  dallied,  temporized,  and  old  womanized, 
so  that  the  Czar  counted  on  his  collusion,  and  was  deceived  by  him. 
Where  have  Ave  seen,  iu  regard  to  this  war,  the  fine  spirit  you 
describe  and  desii'c,  which  "  non  civiiim  ardor  prava  jiibentium,  Sfc?" 
Those,  who  have  opposed  it,  have  exhibited  rather  the  spirit  of 
Theramcncs  and  the  "till"  :  they  have  involved  the  nation  in  war, 
and  shirked  responsibility  afterwards.  My  view  on  the  Avar  has  been 
this.     It  is  a  great,  an  awful,  step  to  take.     But  I  have,  for  years, 

•  "  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cluirch  of  Probus,  Cornwall,  on  the  day  of 
Thanksgiving  for  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  Sunday,  October  7th,  1855,  by 
R.  W.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Probus,  and  Prebendary  of  E.xeter.  Truro  ; 
Printed  and  Published  by  James  R.  Netherton.  London  :  J.  &  C.  Mozley, 
Paternoster  Row." 
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been  convinced,  that  notliing  but  a  War,  on  an  extensive  scale,  could 
arrest  the  schemes  of  a  power,  destmctive  to  everything  good  and 
noble.  "War  was  a  gigantic  necessity ;  the  question  being,  Avhether 
ive  should  endure  its  biu'dcns,  or  shift  them  to  the  shoulders  of  pos- 
terity. I  was  fully  prepared  for  disasters,  mingled  A\dth  triumphs  : 
we  had  an  ordeal,  stem  perhaps,  but  which  must  be  accomplished ; 
accomplished  at  all  risks,  all  sacrifices,  to  our  last  ship,  our  last  man, 
our  last  shilling.  I  entered  on  it,  "with  my  eyes  open ;  and  reverses 
have  only  increased  my  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
heightened  the  impression  of  a  paramount  necessity.  Consequently, 
my  mind  has  never  felt  the  least  disheartened,  but  the  conti'ary,  at 
the  tidings  of  inevitable  reverse. 

Kow  for  your  eulogiums  on  the  Russian  soldiery.  My  dear  fel- 
low, you  must  of  course  see,  that,  while  (with  yoiu'  accustomed  scorn 
of  meanness)  you  speak  of  the  "  grovelling  littleness  of  disparaging 
a  worthy  foe,"  this  is  only  exalting  ourselves,  and  our  own  renown 
in  licking  them ;  Kopirflioic  ov  fJE^(pBlai  to  Imoj'- 

But,  much  as  I  should  desire  to  take  this  patriotic  view  of  the 
case ;  while  I  admit  the  stubbornness  of  their  resistance,  one  cannot 
but  perceive,  in  that  veiy  resistance,  the  want  of  the  elements  of 
moral  greatness,  and  courage.  It  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mad,  and 
revelling  Bacchanal,  or  the  apathetic  endm-ance  of  the  brute.  They 
in  fact,  fear  the  knout  and  the  gallows  too  mixch,  not  to  think  the 
chances  of  the  field  preferable.  They  display  the  greatest  callousness 
to  physical  suffering:  but  this  has  ahvaj-s  been  sIioa^ti,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  removal  from  the  condition  of  the  bmte 
animal.  Poor  fellows !  one  pities  the  miserable  victims  of  a  relent- 
less tyranny ;  but  one  cannot  but  confess  with  Homer, 

l]fii<TV  yap  rapelrjQ  airoaivvjai  tvpvovu  "Zevq 
Ayspoc,  tyTay  jiiv  Halo.  covXiov  i^jwao  e\rpai : 

and  complete  his  description,  Avith  Gibbon's  eloquent  application, 
describing  the  double  yoke  of  religious,  added  to  that  of  civil,  servi- 
tude. The  Russian  soldier  is  (h-ivcn  into  battle,  by  the  fear  of  the 
lash,  the  frenzy  of  the  deluded  fanatic,  and  the  coarser  stimulant  of 
drunkenness.  The  officers  are  to  be  excepted  from  this  description. 
They  arc  almost  as  far  superior,  as  the  common  soldiers  arc  inferior, 
to  ours.  I  forgot  to  add  to  the  savage  qualifications  of  the  latter, 
that  of  bayoneting  our  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Really,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  exalting  our  enemies  in  this  way,  may  become  the 


tant  and  h3'^pocrIsy  of  generosity,  as  well  as  ill-masked  self-adulation. 

You  seem  to  think,  that  there  were  no  disasters  from  gross 
neglect.  The  excuses  you  give  for  them  (Page  7)  are  truly  official ; 
never  admitting  a  fault,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  everything  human.  I  do  think  (a  not  vincommon  error 
with  those,  who  are  determined  not  to  think  with  the  vulgar,)  not 
only  from  this,  but  other  instances,  that  from  the  very  scorn  of  the 
'* profannm  vulijus,"  you  forget,  that  it  may  sometimes,  perhaps  on 
false  principles,  be  right  in  fact.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  oppose  true  con- 
clusions, merely  because  this,  or  that,  person  may  have  arrived  at 
them,  by  erroneous  premises.  This  is  to  deny,  that  the  world  is 
round,  because  a  sailor  once  endeavoured  to  prove  it,  by  the  fact, 
that  "many  people  have  sailed  in  at  one  end  of  it,  and  out  at  the 
other."  In  fact,  my  good  friend,  your  feelings  sometimes  mislead 
your  sound  and  impartial  judgment. 

I  must  say,  that  my  impression,  as  to  the  cause  of  oiu'  disasters, 
last  winter,  has  been,  that  it  Avas  gross  neglect,  added  to  necessary 
errors  and  cii'cumstances.  There  Avas  an  equally  despicable  hue  and 
cry  against  the  "Times,"  for  telling  us  the  truth,  raised  by  those, 
who  fancied  themselves  above  the  vulgar;  and  "time"  proved,  that 
they  slandered  the  "Times." 

As  to  poor,  noble-hearted.  Lord  Eaglan,  I  admire  him,  as  much 
as  you  do ;  and,  as  you  well  remark,  chiefly  for  his  calm,  and  Clu-is- 
tian,  and  heroic  quietude,  under  attack.  But  noble  as  was  his  spirit, 
oxir  military  glories  were  won,  by  no  generalship  of  his ;  but  by  the 
superhuman  valour  of  the  soldiers  of  Alma  and  Inkcrmann. 

Would  "his  great  friend"  have  risked  England's  fame,  on  the 
chances  of  a  siu'prise  at  Inkcrmann  ?  It  seems  inconti'overtible  (at 
least  I  have  never  seen  a  counter  statement;)  that  for  the  earKer 
months  of  the  seige,  he  showed  great  apparent  apathy  and  neglect. 
No  one  ever  saw  him.  But  peace  and  glory  to  the  brave,  as  he  was, 
and  all  honour  to  the  moraUy  great ;  though  if  regard  for  the 
departed  induce  us  to  alter  facts,  it  is  not  generosity,  but  falsehood. 
Let  us  always  worship  Truth  alone ;  apart  from  fancied  honor,  senti- 
ment, and  so  forth :  let  us  be,  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  was  called, 
real  and  sincere  "idoloclasts."  "'Ey  Be  cpaei  Km  oXEcrffoy."  Never 
was  there  a  nobler  aspiration  than  this.  Few,  very  few,  appreciate 
Truth,  except  in  connexion  Avith  her  sensual  adjuncts,  and  selfish 
relations.  Thus,  for  instance,  what  was  the  old  Tory  cry,  but  a 
lamentation  over   diminished  revenues  and  influence;    combining 
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with  tliese  the  necessity  of  England's  do-wnfall?  Perhaps  it  may 
seem  not  akin  to  this  subject ;  but  I  will  mention,  that  the  defend- 
ing of  duelling  (which  you  once  used  to  do;)  which  used  to  puzzle 
me,  and  which  seems  to  show  that  in  one  instance  at  least,  you 
adopted  popular  notions,  against  clear  and  undoubted  Truth,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  your  feelings,  somehow  or  other,  having 
mastered  yoiu'  judgment ;  and  led  you  to  adopt  the  low  tone  of  the 
herd.  Of  coiu'se  you  have  now  risen  to  a  higher  tone ;  as  indeed 
has  pubUc  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  taking  of  Scbastopol,  I  cordially  agree  with 
you,  in  ascribing  to  oui*  brave  allies  almost  the  whole  work.  We 
seem,  paiily  from  palpable  mismanagement,  partly  from  the  disadvan- 
tages of  local  position ;  and  partly  I  grieve  to  say  (if  accounts  are  to 
be  credited)  to  the  misconduct  of  our  own  ta-oops,  to  have  done 
little,  except  occupying  a  portion  of  the  garrison.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  have  been  ashamed  of  English  soldiers :  and  rejoiced 
should  I  be,  if  the  statements,  affecting  them,  be  proved  ciToneous. 
13ut  I  have  seen  no  contradiction.  If  true,  the  disgi'ace  is,  doubtless, 
owing  to  sending  boys  on  such  a  service.  The  two  assaults  on  the 
Hedan,  on  Jime  18th  and  September  8th,  seem,  to  my  unprofessional 
judgment,  enormous  blunders,  and  a  wanton  waste  of  human  life. 
Did  our  troops,  as  you  say,  "do  thcu-  best,"  at  the  final  assault  of 
Sebastopol?  The  result  seems  to  verify  Napoleon's  saying;  "You 
wiU  not  find  me  going  to  war  in  a  hurry,  with  raw  recruits." 

"Wliile  somewhat  amused  at  it,  I  am  rather  sony  to  sec,  the 
common  term  of  abuse,  "  scoundrels,"  used  in  the  pulpit.  Though 
perhaps  t>j  vTroK'Ef/^Evw  uM  TrpsTTOv,  is  it  quite  consistent  with  dignity  ? 
"Poimds,  shillings  and  pence"  too,  in  P.  13,  might  suggest  a 
similar  question.  Speaking  of  the  Priest  and  Levite,  the  reverse 
of  your  picture  sometimes  also  applies.  Many  (I  fear  myself 
among  the  number)  are  more  ready  to  give  monej^,  than  sjnnpathy. 
"  lambos  criminosos  ad  umbilieum  duxi,'' 

and  now  I  will  close  by I  suppose  you  received  my 

letter  and  Sermon. 

Yours  affectionately. 


[IL] 


Probus,  Grampound,  Corn-wall, 

October  19th,  1855v 

My  dear  old  Friend, 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  It  has  given  me  a  most 
refreshing  plunge  into  the  classical  stream,  to  which  I  have  been 
long  a  stranger.  I  received  your  sermon ;  but  did  not  write  to  you 
about  it ;  as  you  took  a  view  of  the  war,  in  which  I  could  not  agree 
with  you.  I  will  try,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  reply  to  your  present 
letter,  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  in  your  own  order. 

In  regard  to  the  war,  you  say,  that  we  had  the  choice  of  taking 
its  bvu'den  upon  om'selves,  or  of  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  posteritj^ ; 
and  you  suggest,  I  think,  that  we  had  no  right  to  adopt  the  latter 
alternative.  The  war  then  was  inevitable.  You  say,  that  if  our 
ministers  had  sent  to  the  Czar  "the  quiet  and  decisive  message"  of 
the  Eoman  senate  to  Hannibal,  that  he  was  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Saguntum,  they  might  have  secured  for  us  present  peace. 
"  Quiet"  that  message  might  have  been,  but  how  "decisive  ?"  Why 
Hannibal  laughed  at  it ;  Saguntum  was  taken ;  Italy  invaded ; 
whereas  we  have  saved  oiu'  Turkey,  such  as  it  is,  (whatever  the 
now  worthless  bird  may  be,  when  it  is  properly  cooked  and  carved,) 
England  has  not  been  invaded ;  and  we  are  the  invaders  of  Carthage^ 
Are  you  not  a  little  unfortunate  in  your  outset  ?  If  the  war  was 
inevitable,  why  do  you  blame  Lord  Aberdeen  for  not  avoiding  it, 
and  by  means,  which  your  own  illusti-ation  shows  to  have  been 
ineffectual  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  did  his  best. 
Certainly  a  long  political  life  has  gained  for  him  a  high  character ; 
and  the  full  merit  of  that  I  would  give  him.  And  I  would  give 
him  also,  the  credit  of  a  foresight,  longer  than  our  own,  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  impending  Avar. 

But  he  was  a  "friend  of  the  Czar" — why  should  he  not  be? 
"We  called  ourselves  friends  to  the  same  individual,  and  considered 
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ourselves  honoured,  when  he  acknowledged  his  friendship  for  us,  by 
visiting  us.  "VVe  then  welcomed  our  highly  respected  friend ;  but 
he  subsequently  became  our  enemy ;  and  then  we  found  out,  that 
we  had  been  all  along  mistaken  as  to  our  respected  Mend :  then  we 
found  out,  that  he  was  no  better  than  he  should  be.  Is  not  all  this 
grossly  discreditable  conduct  in  us  ? 

But  the  Czar  was  ambitious.  I  am  not  requii-ed  to  defend,  or 
deny,  his  ambition,  but  what  were  our  most  famed  Plantagenets  ? 
what  "William  3rd  ?  what  the  Czar  Peter  ?  what  our  present  ally, 
the  Emperor  Xapoleon  ?  The  Czar  Nicholas  was,  no  more  than  any 
of  these,  bound  by  the  obligation  of  an  universal  philanthropy.  He 
never  pretended  to  be  a  cosmopolite.  He  was  ruler  of  Russia; 
and  for  Russia  he  thought  and  laboured.  I  think,  that  in  the  Rus- 
sian annals,  and  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  he  has  gained 
for  himself  an  honourable  place.  But  that  is  merely  opinion.  That 
of  which  I  do  complain,  is  that  a  similar  course  of  conduct,  proceed- 
ing probably  fi'om  similar  motives,  should,  in  his  case,  be  branded  as 
ambition,  in  their' s  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism.  The 
gender  of  the  bird  ought  not,  says  the  proverb,  to  make  any  difier- 
ence  in  the  sauce. — Now  for  another  application  of  the  same  homely 
proverb.  The  Czar  was  invading  dominions,  not  his  own  :  and  he 
had  a  good  deal  for  which  to  answer,  on  the  subject  of  "oppressed 
nationalities,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  Well,  are  we  not  constantly 
abusing  the  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  other  states,  for  not  joining 
us  in  this  war?  Austria  and  Prussia,  I  suppose,  have  no  charge 
against  them  on  the  same  score.  The  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the 
marquises  of  Brandenburg,  always  rvJcd,  I  may  imagine,  over  the 
same  extent  of  territory,  as  do  their  present  descendants.  Our  allies 
are,  we  may  presume,  quite  clear  on  this  point.  The  Turks  origi- 
nally possessed  the  coimtry,  which  they  now  occupy ;  and,  in  dis- 
possessing Constantino  Pala^ologus  of  Constantinople,  they  were  only 
recovering  their  OAvn,  unjustly  lost,  possessions.  France,  to  say 
nothing  of  older  times,  has  not  occupied  Algeria  or  Rome :  and  we, 
of  course,  come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  Is  not  India  alone 
enough  to  silence  us,  when  we  assume  this  tone  of  rigid  morality 
toward  other  nations  ?  Do  let  us  be  just :  do  not  let  us  make  om-- 
Bclves  utterly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  threw  off 
our  old  friend  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  we  took  in  his  place  our 
present  ally,  the  French  Emperor.  I  am  very  thankful  that  we  have 
him  as  an  ally ;  but  what,  I  ask,  docs  he  think  of  us  ?  what  ought  he 
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to  think  ?  Do  we  expect  that,  like  the  wise  bird  of  the  desert,  we 
have  only  to  hide  oiir  defects  from  our  own  eyes,  and  that  other 
people  are,  by  the  same  process,  to  become  blind  to  them  ?  Do  not 
you  suppose,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  when 
he  calls  to  mind  the  commotion,  which  his  expected  invasion  of 
England  excited  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  probability  of  the 
invasion,  based  on  popular  views  of  his  character.  "Punch"  was 
as  great,  in  caricaturing  him,  as  he  is  now,  in  his  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  our  ministers  and  generals,  our  enemies,  and  those,  whom 
we  cannot  persuade  to  be  our  allies.  AVhat  the  "Times"  did  then, 
I  forget.  The  disgrace  attached  to  this  absurd,  and  extreme  change 
from  reviling  to  laudation,  rests  on  our  countrymen,  not  on  our 
country;  for  that  I  hold  to  be  represented,  not  by  the  major,  but  the 
better,  part  of  her  sons. 

The  nation  was,  so  said  the  best  authorities,  shamefully  defence- 
less ;  and  what  made  it  so,  but  the  shameful  economy,  which  pared 
down  all  our  national  institutions  to  the  lowest  state,  compatible 
with  vitality  ?  Like  the  economical  cockney,  we  were  fast  getting 
on  to  the  allowance  of  a  straw  a  day  to  oiu*  horse ;  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  saved  the  poor  beast  from  the  fate,  which  proved  the 
failure  of  the  cockney's  experiment.  That,  my  dear  old  fellow,  you 
seem  to  forget,  when  you  talk  of  the  gross  abuses  of  this  war.  "We 
were  most  disgracefully  unprepared  for  it :  we  had  saved  our  money ; 
and  money  can  do  many  things ;  but  it  cannot  at  once,  procure 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  the  many  et  ceteras,  which  they  require. 
I  grant  mismanagement,  as  an  additional  cause  of  our  failures. 
Let  a  certain  part  of  that  be  ascribed  to  inexperience  in  the 
managers;  and  make  the  most  of  the  rest.  You  quote  one 
saying  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  there  I  fully  agree  with  him,  and 
you.  For  the  matter  before  us,  let  me  quote  another,  in  which 
neither  you  nor  I  can  agree :  but  is  there  not  some  little  truth,  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  this  hasty,  and  illconsidered  sentence,  a  condensation, 
after  all,  of  Burke's  flowing  periods,  "A  merchant  would  sell  his 
country  for  a  shilling"  ?  Did  not  the  mercantile,  cotton,  or  politico- 
economical,  spirit  do  something,  toward  bringing  our  country  into  its 
present  dangerous,  and,  as  some  think,  not  very  creditable  position  ? 
"We  are  now  engaged  in  the  war,  and  I  agree  with  you ;  "to  the  last 
ship,  man,  and  shiUing"  let  us  carry  it  on,  if  honour,  or  a  well 
considered  policy,  requires  us;  but  if  there  is,  or  should  be,  an 
honourable  and  safe  way  to  escape  from  it,  then  bear  with  me,  if  I 
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\>\\t  my  feelings  into  Lord  Falkland's  words,  and  entreat  for  "peace, 
peace."  "  Thoramenes  and  the  till "  are  all  very  well ;  and  people 
may  speak  jceriugly  of  the  argumentum  ad  crumenam.  The  national 
economy  before  the  war  does  not  wan-ant  any  extravagant  expecta- 
tions dm'ing,  and  after,  it.  "Wliatever  you  or  I  might  do,  were 
saciificcs  required  from  us,  would  our  friend,  the  enlightened  public, 
bear  the  demands  upon  him,  so  complacently  ?  Much  he  has  to 
bear,  poor  fellow !  much  he  must  bear,  for  years  to  come,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  war.  Think  of  a  discontented  nation  :  think  of  the 
elements  of  discontent,  actively  working  in  it,  indications  of  which 
are  already  showing  themselves.  Do  not  throw  your  weight  (the 
least  of  us  has  some,  and  you  have  more  than  most  in  the  same  rank 
■with  yourself)  into  the  scale,  with  the  blind  opposers  of  peace. 
Look  a  little  forward.  How  long  is  this  drain  upon  our  resources,  not 
money  only,  but  that  which  can  never  be  replaced,  the  blood  of  our 
best  and  bravest,  to  go  on  r  In  what  state  can  we  expect  to  be,  when 
the  strife  is  over  ?  For  what  arc  we  contending  ?  "WTiat  do  we  expect 
to  gain?  Ai'e  we  to  verify  the  fable  of  the  stag  and  the  horse,  con- 
tending in  their  pasture?  May  there  not  be  a  man,  to  become 
master  of  both  ? 

Another  reason  for  our  compai'ativc  want  of  success  in  this  war 
is,  the  difference  in  our  government  from  that  of  oiu*  enemies,  and 
that  of  our  allies.  AVar  is  not  a  normal  condition ;  and  the  great 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  divided  responsibilities,  are 
unsuited  to  a  state  of  war.  For  the  proper  management  of  that, 
a  despotism  is  the  best  form  of  government ;  and,  confessedly,  the 
great  instrament,  by  which  war  is  carried  on,  an  anny,  must  be 
Under  a  despotism ;  for  the  best  disciplined,  and  therefore  most  effec- 
tive, army  is  that,  which  most  nearly  resembles  a  machine :  and  in 
that,  there  can  be  no  individual  free-action.  Fancy  an  oxmy,  criti- 
cising its  officers,  searching  into  their  motives  of  action,  and  making 
them  responsible  for  the  same,  sympathising,  haranguing,  holding 
out  for  the  points  of  its  favorite  charters,  insisting  on  the  rights  of 
man.  Tliat  would  be  a  mob,  not  an  anny,  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  worse  than  useless. 

I  praise  the  Russians  too  much,  you  say,  and  "  this  is  only  ex- 
alting ourselves,  and  our  own  renown  in  licking  tliem."  Of  course 
it  is,  and  I  intended  it  as  such  :  for  the  worthiness  of  our  foes  seems 
to  rae  to  give  the  only  claim,  on  our  part,  to  any  renown  at  all. 
For  that  reason  I  gave  them  praise,  and  also  because  I  believed  praise 
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to  be  their  due.  I  am  as  alive  to  national  glory,  as  most  men ; 
and  I  think  that  the  reviling  of  an  enemy,  whom  we  ha^'c  failed  to 
beat,  is  a  national  disgrace.  Troy  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Corinthians  ;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  Russians  and  British,  in 
regard  to  each  other.  I  try  to  beat  my  enemy,  if  I  can ;  but  if  he 
exhibits  courage,  in  his  conflict  with  me,  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound 
to  examine,  whether  he  has  "the  elements  of  moral  greatness."  He 
is  fighting  for  his  country,  and  he  thinks  his  cause  as  good  as  I  think 
mine,  and  he  fights  bravely.  For  his  coui'age  I  respect  him ;  and  if 
others  speak  slightly  of  him  on  that  point,  I  do  him  justice  by 
speaking  for  him.  You  say,  that  the  Russian  soldier  is  di'iven  into 
battle  by  the  "fear  of  the  lash,  the  frenzy  of  the  deluded  fanatic, 
and  the  coarser  stimulant  of  drunkenness."  Is  not  that  too  much? 
Surely  he  is  not  always  drvmk :  he  must  have  his  cooler  moments, 
when  frenzy,  and  the  fear  of  the  lash,  do  not  operate  upon  him : 
and  yet  he  is  always  ready  to  face  us  in  battle.  Men  who  could  face, 
as  they  have  faced,  our  bayonets,  and  the  formidable  opposition  of 
Trench  and  English  valour,  ought  to  be  free  from  the  fear  of  the 
knout.  Did  you  ever  know  that  fear  to  operate,  as  you  seem  to 
think,  that  it  operated  on  them  ?  The  Persians,  Herodotus  tolls  us, 
were  driven  to  battle  by  the  actual  lash,  vtio  fioca-riycov  arc  his  words  : 
and  the}'  behaved,  as  we  might  have  expected  such  men  to  behave. 
Rut  certainly,  you  cannot  mean  to  put  the  Persians  of  Platoea,  Sala- 
mis,  Marathon,  on  a  level  with  the  Russians  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  the  Malakhoff,  and  the  Redan.  My  dear  old  friend,  you  are 
unjust.  The  appellation  "slaves"  is  faiidy  applicable  to  both:  the 
difference  is,  that  the  Persians  deserved  to  be  slaves ;  the  Russians 
have  proved,  if  man  can  prove  it,  that  they  arc  entitled  to  a  better 
fate.  Let  their  slavery,  and  their  moral  degradation,  furnish  an  ex- 
cuse, or  palliation  I  should  rather  say,  for  their  conduct.  The  bay- 
oneting of  the  wounded,  and  the  firing  on  flags  of  truce,  are  utterly 
execrable.  The  palliation  is,  that  these  atrocious  deeds  were  done  by 
ig-norant  slaves :  but  let  iis  consider  the  length,  and  varieties  of  this 
present  war,  and  in  it  how  few  such  deeds  have  they  perpetrated  ? 

I  find,  that  I  cannot  follow  you  in  your  own  order ;  but  I  will 
proceed  now  to  the  publication  of  my  sermon,  from  which  this  cor- 
respondence has  arisen ;  and  my  thoiTghts  will  probably  aiTango 
themselves,  somehow  around  it.  I  published  for  this  reason,  that  I 
saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw,  a  spirit  abroad,  very  discreditable  to  the 
national  character :  and  I  hold  that  every  man  in  his  station,  and 
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according  to  his  powers,  is  able,  and  therefore  bound,  to  do  some- 
thing, toward  the  correction  of  such  a  spirit,  when  it  exists.  I  do 
not  publish  in  favour  of  a  cm-rent  feeling :  my  publications  are 
always  protests. 

Of  public  opinion,  you  seem  to  think  very  highly :  I  think  of 
it  very  meanly.  It  is  so  entirely  the  result  of  present  circumstances 
and  feelings,  and  so  constantly  varies  with  them,  that  I  must  have 
mistaken  you,  when  I  fancied,  that  you  could  respect  it.  Justice, 
gratitude,  consistency,  everything  else,  is  disregarded,  and  our 
present  object,  whatever  that  may  be,  gives  the  tone  to  public 
opinion.  Spare  my  writing  sheets,  and  look  to  the  public  opinion, 
noAV  and  three  years  since,  of  the  Emperors,  Nicholas,  and  Kapoleon. 
"We  daub  our  enemy  Avith  Warren's  jet,  and  bedeck  our  fiiend  with 
everything  ornamental ;  seemingly  for  the  pleasure,  when  otir  mood 
turns,  of  white-washing  the  one,  and  blackening  the  other.  Such 
conduct  I,  and  you  of  coui'se  with  me,  hold  in  utter  contempt. 

I  protest  against  public  opinion ;  but  public  opinion  is  not  the 
result  of  each  man's  private  thoughts,  combined  in  the  aggregate. 
The  whole  mass  receives  it  from  without,  from  the  newspapers,  and 
chiefly,  at  present,  from  that,  which  you  have  mentioned,  the 
"Times":  a  protest,  therefore,  against  public  opinion  is  not  com- 
plete, imless  it  be  directed  also  against  the  giver,  and  guide,  of  it. 
The  enlightened  public,  as  it  is  called,  I  despise,  as  a  "  ^paicovlix 
icox\efji.ov  aiualo'n'colnv/'  a  pudding-headed,  truculent  tyrant. 

The  former  epithet  cannot  be  applied  to  the  "  Times,"  which 
furnishes  it  with  opinions ;  but  most  truculent  is  the  "  Times,"  most 
tyrannical.  Its  great  reputation,  capital,  powers  of  gaining,  and 
circulating,  infonnation,  and  the  great  talent  of  the  writers  for  it,  are 
uideniable :  but  all  these  give  it  the  power  of  a  tyrant ;  and  what 
is  to  hinder  it,  from  using  its  power  as  a  tyrant?  What  justice,  or 
at^uc,  can  you  put  into  the  managers  of  a  commercial  speculation, 
who  are  utterly  irresponsible  to  others,  than  themselves.  Such  re- 
Btraints  do  act  on  other  despots;  but  the  despotism  of  the  "Times" 
is  governed  only  by  the  probable  influence  of  its  opinions  on  its  cir- 
culation. Let  any  one  oppose  it,  or  exhibit  toward  it  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  the  man  is  doomed  to  be  crushed.  The  "  Times  " 
does  crush  him,  as  fatally  and  relentlessly,  as  would  an  express  train. 
No  one  likes  to  try  the  thickness  of  his  skull,  by  running  a  tilt 
against  such  a  train,  at  fuU  career.  People  get  out  of  its  way. 
Those,  who  are  in  its  way,  are  crushed.     Those,  whom  it  haa  hurt 
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in  passing,  are  thankful,  that  the  damage  is  no  worse :  and  both 
are  examples,  and  warnings,  to  other  people.  Our  obscurity  shelters 
you  and  me :  but  our  time  may  come,  and  if  we  suffer  every  one, 
higher,  and  more  powerful  than  ourselves,  to  be  sacrificed,  to  whom 
do  we  mean  to  look  for  assistance,  when  our  time  of  need  comes  ? 

This  very  morning,  in  the  "Evening  Mail,"  which  you  know  is 
a  reprint  from  the  "Times,"  minns  the  advertisements,  I  read  three, 
as  they  seemed  to  me,  capital  articles.  One  was  on  Eailway  mis- 
management; another  on  a  manifesto,  put  forth  by  some  rascally 
refugees,  recommending  assassination,  and  full  of  detestable  blas- 
phemies and  atrocities;  the  third,  in  appearance,  equally  clever, 
on  Mr.  Osborne,  the  S.  G.  0.,  lately  well  known  as  a  writer  in  the 
"Times."  Well,  later  in  the  day,  I  looked  in  another  part  of  the 
same  pap'er,  for  that  act  of  Mr.  Osborne's,  which  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  ridicule  of  the  "Times;"  and  I  was  utterly  astonished. 
However,  I  send  you  the  paper,  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
It  seems,  that  Mr.  Herbert,  who  is  always  doing  kind  things,  presided 
at  the  opening  of  a  reading-room,  or  something  of  the  sort,  at  Wil- 
ton, at  his  own  doors :  and  knowing,  how  interested  every  one  is  in 
matters,  connected  with  the  East,  he  invited  Mr.  Osborne  to  addi'css 
the  meeting,  which  consisted  of  several  hundred  people.  Mr. 
Osborne  did  so ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  he  sent  round  the 
room,  for  inspection,  certain  articles,  that  he  had  picked  up  at  Scutari, 
and  elsewhere.  In  short,  his  speech,  and  what  he  did,  were  what 
you  or  I  might  have  said,  and  done,  in  a  meeting  of  our  parishioners. 
The  only  possible  faidt  that  the  "  Times  "  could  have  found  in  either, 
was  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  "  Times  "  fund  (great  credit 
the  "  Times  "  deserves  for  that  fund,  and  for  many  other  things,)  but 
such  an  onslaught !  Of  course,  there  was  some  other  matter  of  de- 
bate between  them ;  unless  Mr.  Osborne,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert, was  merely  included  in  the  attack  on  the  late  minister.  I  have 
not  the  paper  at  this  moment  by  me,  and  I  would  not  mis-quote ; 
but  as  I  send  it  to  you  with  this  letter,  you  can  read  it  for  yourself. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  likened  to  Mr.  Barnum  the  showman ; 
who  failing  in  procuring  woolly  horses,  Eeejee  Indians,  and  so  on, 
had  managed  to  secui'e  a  Crimean  traveller  (Mr.  Osborne  began  his 
speech  by  saying,  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  Crimea,)  compared 
afterwards  to  TJlj'sscs,  with  his  ears  stuffed  with  wool,  and  tied  to  the 
door-posts  of  his  own  rectory.  Mr.  Herbert's  face  also  appears  grad- 
ually, through  a  transparency,  beaming  benevolence  on  an  astonished 
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and  admiring  audience.  This  may  be  clever,  but  I  cannot  detect  the 
clererness.  I  should  call  it  coarse  bufFoouery,  whatever  it  might  be 
in  a  description  of  fictitious,  and  not  living,  characters.  A  caricature, 
to  be  worth  anything,  must  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal :  otherwise  it  is  not  what  it  is  called,  but  merely  a  sketch 
from  fancy :  and  that  is  the  connection  between  the  "Wilton  tea- 
di'inking,  and  the  "Times'  "  article  on  it. 

There  is  my  first  case  against  the  *'  Times."  My  next  is  taken 
from  an  article  in  it,  a  very  short  time  since,  on  the  letter  of  one  of 
the  Worcestershire  magistrates,  in  that  very  notorious  case  of  com- 
mittal, for  labour  on  Sunday.  The  magisti'ate  wrote  to  the  "Times" 
a  most  temperate  letter,  explaining  that  what  his  brother  magistrate 
had  done,  was  done  from  his  idea  of  his  duty,  and  of  the  law  on  the 
case.  For  this  he  is  put  down  in.  the  most  insolent,  and  overbearing 
mamicr ;  but  I  have  not  the  paper,  and  so  I  cannot  quote.  I  have 
my  own  notions,  as  to  the  expediency  of  enforcing,  to  the  extent 
that  some  would  do,  a  public  respect  for  the  Sunday,  or  Sabbath,  as 
some  people  call  it.  The  question  here  was — what  is  the  law  ?  and 
the  higher  authorities  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  magisti-ate; 
though  now  I  hear  that  the  decision  is  reversed — by  a  clever  expe- 
dient, certaioly !  A  man  must  not  work  at  his  ordinary  avocation  on 
Sunday :  but  the  fann  needs  not  to  be  at  a  stand- still  for  that ; 
the  farmer  has  only  to  set  his  carters  to  work  at  the  plough,  and  put 
his  ploughmen  to  cart  his  stones,  and  carry  his  produce  to  market. 
— Xo  violent  change  for  the  persons  concerned,  for  an  agi'icultural 
labourer  generally  understands  aU  these  different  kinds  of  work.  I 
am  vexed  for  my  country,  that  there  should  be  such  anomalies  in  her 
legislation ;  but  I  cannot  consent,  that  the  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
who  have  to  administer  the  laws,  should  be  held  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule, and  reviled,  as  if,  instead  of  giving  their  laborious  and  most 
troublesome  services,  they  were  being  paid  for  them,  and  making 
fortunes  out  of  their  pay.  The  rabble  rout  of  newspapers  might  have 
fallen  into  this  cry  tlu'ough  ignorance :  but  the  "  Times  "  kncAv  better, 
and  did,  what  it  did,  in  piu'c  malice.  You  and  I  arc  beneficed  clergy- 
men; and  in  lower  prints  than  the  "Times"  (for  I  would  by  no 
means  confound  it  with  the  Patriot,  Nonconformist,  "Weekly  Dispatch, 
and  so  on)  we  are  battening  on  that,  of  which  the  poor  have  been 
defrauded.  But  let  us  keep  to  our  "  Times."  Let  the  case  of  "  poor, 
noble-hearted  Lord  Raglan,"  as  you  call  him,  and  I  honour  you  for  so 
calling  him,  (and  I  have  something  to  say  on  that  point  too)  be  put 
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aside  for  the  present ;  though  you  write  of  his  having  been  surprised 
at  Inkermann ;  and  you  say,  that  in  this  respect  he  was  unlike  "  the 
Duke."  A  similar  chai-ge  was  made  against  the  Duke,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Waterloo  :  and  for  Lord  Eagian,  I  make  the  answer, 
made  for  the  Duke,  by  an  honest  Irishman  present,  "If  they  sur- 
prised the  Duke,  did  not  he  astonish  them  ?  "  If  you  gain  the  victory, 
you  must  not  set  forth,  as  diminutions  of  your  credit,  aU  the  wounds 
that  you  received,  or  the  risks  that  you  ran,  in  gaining  it.  No  war, 
few  games  at  cards,  are  without  some  fault,  committed  by  the  win- 
ners,    "  Honoui'able  scai's"  is  a  common  expression. 

NoAV  for  case  the  thml  against  the  ''  Times."  Her  Majesty  has 
lately  been  pleased,  with  the  advice  of  her  counsellors,  to  make  a 
promotion  in  the  army.  Three  officers  are  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Field  Marshal.  "Was  any  one  said  to  have  been  unjustly  passed  by, 
for  the  advancement  of  these  three  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  such.  I 
did  not  see  that  charge  in  the  '*  Times  "  ;  but  I  did  see  an  article  on 
the  subject ;  in  which  these  three  (and  what  had  they  done  m  thek 
promotion?)  are  held  up  to  ridicule,  as  imbecile  dotards,  for  whom, 
as  in  second  childhood,  the  place  of  the  rattle  is  supplied  by  the 
Marshal's  baton,  "What  say  you  to  this  ?  Is  this  the  reward,  given 
by  a  grateful  country,  to  those,  who  have  grown  old  in  its  service  ? 
and,  if  the  "Times"  had  its  way,  would  not  this  he  their  reward? 
Any  one  of  these  noble  old  soldiers  might  look  with  scorn,  probably 
does,  on  treatment  so  unworthy  of  them ;  but  you,  and  I,  and  all 
then-  countrymen,  are  bound  to  do  what  wc  can,  to  protect  them 
from  it.  What  they  have  to  cndiu^e,  is  not  their  disgrace,  but  oiur's. 
A  pretty  state  of  things,  when  gentlemen,  whose  age,  and  woiinds, 
and  services,  entitle  them  to  the  utmost  veneration,  are  to  be  held 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  every  ribald  clown !  However  any  one  of  these 
attained  his  present  rank, 

"w  fxKtps,  Kai  7ra(A,f/,iape,  kxi  (napcSlocls 

is  a  salutation  scarcely  creditable  to  the  public,  which  tolerates  it. 

General  Simpson's  turn  has  also  come;  and  the  "Times"  has 
certainly  not  spared  him.  How  he  means  to  explain  the  failure  at 
the  Bedan,  I  am  not  soldier  enough  to  explain  for  him.  Certainly  I 
was  astonished  to  read  in  his  despatch,  that  the  overcrowded  state 
of  his  own  trenches  hindered  him  from  sending  up  his  reserves.  I 
should,  I  must  say,  like  to  see  an  explanation  of  that.      In  the 
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meantime,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  be  unjust,  and,  because  an 
explanation  has  not  been  given,  to  assume  that  one  cannot  be  given. 
There  is  a  possibility,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  an  explanation, 
which  would  clear  himself,  but  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
service.  In  that  case,  he  cannot  give  it;  but,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  he  must  submit  to  the  censure,  heaped  with  no  sparing 
hand  upon  him.  In  judging  him  on  our  present  evidence,  let  us 
take  into  account  what  we  know  of  his  past  character.  Two  cir- 
cumstances are  notorious  to  the  world.  One  is  that,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  his  reputation  for  ability,  he  was  selected  by  Sir  Charles 
Kapier  (considered  by  the  public  a  good  general)  as  his  second  iu 
command,  and  gave  Sir  Charles  no  reason  to  regret  his  selection. 
The  other,  that  on  the  same  ground,  he  was  selected  by  our  govern- 
ment, for  the  command  in  chief  in  the  Crimea.  "We  may  assume 
then,  that  he  is  a  decent  general.  Had  he  succeeded  at  the  Redan, 
he  would  have  been  considered  a  good  one :  he  has  failed,  and  he  is 
not  one  at  all.  This  is  your  popular  judgment !  Marshal  Pelissier 
may  meet  a  reverse  some  day ;  and  if  the  French  public  are  like 
the  English,  we  must  praise  the  prudence  of  General  Canrobert,  in 
declioing  to  risk  the  reputation,  which  his  past  life  has  gained  for 
him.  Great  encouragement  we  are  holding  out  for  General  Eyre,  or 
General  Codrington,  or  whoever  may  succeed  General  Simpson.  Our 
conduct  toAvard  him,  and  his  predecessor,  affords  a  cheering  prospect 
to  their  successor.  With  the  former  two,  reports,  censures,  revilings, 
were  common  enough :  our  business  hitherto  has  been,  '^ix.iav  rap- 
afliiv :  and  doubtless,  on  the  sti'ength  of  the  same  unwholesome  fare, 
there  "wiU  be  many  a  man,  to  do  the  business  of  the  coming  general : 

"  ©vvvticc  6E(j[jt.a,  HOilx(payo)v,  kuI  eTriTnav  afcpalov 
Oivcv  \oa,  xa(Ta,\i}cx.(r£i  rovg  ev  UuXu  olpoclnyoui-" 

Look  now  to  the  case  of  the  late  ministers.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
"  a  friend  of  the  Czar;  "  therefore  he  was  to  be  hit  hard ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  "  Times"  fully  carried  that  sentence  into  effect. 
Look  at  his  colleagues,  who  Avcrc  not  then  accused  of  backwardness 
in  the  war;  but  were  not  accusations,  of  other  sorts,  freely  heaped 
upon  them  ?  And  now  they  come  in  for  this  also.  They  can  scarcely 
do  anything,  -without  being  held  up  to  censure,  and  ridicule.  Mr. 
Herbert  cannot  meet  his  fellow  parishioners,  but  he  is  compared  to 
Mr.  Bamum,  the  showman ;  and  his  face  gradually  beams  with 
benevolence  through  a  transparency,  on  a  delighted,  and  astonished, 
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audience :  wliile  lie  is  fiu'tlier  gratified,  by  seeing  his  guest,  iu  the 
character  of  Ulysses,  tied  to  the  posts  of  his  rectory,  with  his  cai's, 
stuffed  with  Dorsetshire  wool.  Pleasant  rcAvard  this,  for  men  of 
high  rank,  and  princely  fortunes,  who  give  up  tlicu-  days  and  nights, 
in  continuous,  uninterniitted,  laboiu-,  for  their  country ;  when  they 
might  have  been  enjoying  themselves,  in  this  country,  or  elsewhere, 
as  ineliaation  might  have  led  tliem  !  Encouragement  to  others,  who 
might  wish  to  serve,  or  are  serving,  their  coimtry.  For  both  let  us 
thank  the  "Times;"  for,  where  that  leads,  the  inferior  papers  will 
follow,  and  the  multitude  applaud.  Ridicule  breaks  no  bones,  some 
may  say,  but  there  are  many  men,  who  would  prefer  broken  bones, 
to  ridicule,  so  widely  extended,  and  so  mischievously  clever,  as  that 
of  the  "Times."  Take  another  colleague  only  (for  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  admirable  and  unwearied  diligence  has  secured  for  him 
some  respect,)  I  mean  our  member,  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  have  taken 
three  journeys  from  the  centre  of  Cornwall,  to  Oxford,  to  give  him 
my  vote ;  and  I  am  ready  to  take  as  many  journeys  more,  as  his 
interests  may  requu-e.  I  am  very  little  of  a  politician.  I  know 
less  of  politics,  than  many  of  my  ncighboui's,  who  have  more  time 
at  their  disposal ;  and  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  all  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's views  and  opinions.  I  am  not,  however,  so  lost  to  all 
modesty,  as  not  to  feel  the  great  difference,  between  him  and  myself, 
in  ability :  the  still  greater  difference,  in  acquired  information,  and 
experience,  which  parliamentary  and  public  life  has  placed  imder 
the  guidance  of  his  ability.  I  believe  him  to  be,  a  thoroughly  honest 
man,  and  a  man,  who  thinks  for  himself,  uninfluenced  by  the  bias, 
in  different  directions,  which  draws  other  honest  men  aside.  There 
is  the  man  to  thiuk  for  me ;  and  I  retort  upon  you  yoiu*  quotation 
of  "wo?i  ardor  civiicm  prava  jubentiumy  There  was  a  Pericles,  who, 
if  we  may  trust  Thucydides,  knew  how  to  "  sway  his  fierce  democ- 
racy." I  have,  in  my  sermon,  imagined  rulers,  like  to  him.  La 
honesty  and  independence.  I  take  what  I  can  find :  I  take  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Has  my  respect  for  him  (and  I  speak  of  a  man  whom  I 
have  never  seen)  never  excited  my  indignation  against  the  "  Times," 
which  has  directed  popular  censure  against  him  ? 

There  is  my  case  against  the  "Times,"  made  up  fi-om  its  very 
recent  and  notorious  articles.  I  could  have  said  much  more ;  and  I 
shall  probably  say  more :  but  I  leave  to  j'ou  the  decision,  whether  I 
have  not  made  out  my  charge  of  "truculent  tj'ramiy."  I  haA'e 
called  the  "Times"  a  commercial  companv  :  of  course  it  is.    It  may 
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profess,  (and  with  the  sincerity  of  the  profession,  and  correspondence 
of  conduct  with  it,  I  now  say  nothing)  it  may  profess,  to  conduct 
its  business,  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  -svith  a  view  to  the  public  good: 
but  are  there  not  innumerable  trading  companies,  and  individuals, 
who  do  the  same  ?  You  sometimes  read  advertisements,  I  suppose  ; 
well,  is  not  the  public  good,  and  zeal  for  it,  the  biu'den  of  many  of 
them?  In  every  number  of  my  Evening  Mail,  I  see  one,  which 
informs  me,  that  Sebastopol  has  fallen,  and  as  our  glorious  allies 
will  probably  be  wanting  tea,  theu-  best  plan  is  to  go  to  ilr.  So-and- 
So.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet;  "  and  our 
business  is,  to  discover  the  exact  value  of  names.  The  "Times" 
then  is  resolvable  into  Mr.  or  Messrs.  Somebody,  the  proprietors  ; 
assisted  by  talented  men,  of  their  own  selection,  the  Co.,  in  fact,  of 
which  Mr.  Mark  Tapley  was  so  great  an  admirer.  TVell,  you  have 
heard  of  course,  you  must,  whether  you  wished  it  or  not,  have  read, 
of  "the  British  College  of  Health."  That  College  used  to  be  Mr. 
Morrison ;  but  that  Atlas,  of  late  years,  has  taken  an  assistant  Her- 
cules, in  the  person  of  Mr.  Moat.  The  British  CoUege  of  Health  is  then 
an  abstraction  for  the  august  names  of  Messrs.  Mon'ison  and  ^Nfoat ; 
but  sm'ely  that  abstraction  is  no  inducement  for  you,  and  me,  to  drug 
ourselves  with  a  compoimd  of  aloes,  gamboge,  and  scammony,  when 
we  might  supply  our  wants  better,  and  much  more  cheaply,  at  any 
respectable  chemist's.  That  many  respectable  old  women,  of  both 
sexes,  take,  in  astounding  quantities,  the  pills  of  the  "College,"  is 
only  to  me  another  instance  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  public,  against 
which  I  am  railing.  You  may  have  seen  a  picture  put  out  by  the 
College,  in  which  !Mr.  Mon'ison  is  represented  in  coUoquy  with 
Hygiaja. — Our  notions  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic  would  be  exalted,  if  he 
were  to  put  forth  a  representation  of  his  nightly  assignations  Avith 
^sculapius  :  we  should,  at  least,  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  Messrs. 
Brodum  and  Brcc  of  the  Antijacobin.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
advertisements,  let  me  record  my  protest  against  what  is  worse 
(though  it  is  that  too)  than  bad  taste,  the  insertion,  in  nearly  all 
the  provincial  papers,  of  the  advertisements  of  a  set  of  rascally, 
ignorant  quacks,  so  indecent,  that  many  people,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  excluded  those  papers  fiom  their  houses.  The  M.R.C.S. 
doctors  are  chiefly,  I  have  heard,  gentlemen  of  the  Heln-ew  persua- 
sion; and  as  much  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  doctors,  as  to  that 
nf  gentlemen.  "Well,  I  will  not  swallow  rubbisli,  offered  to  me  by 
Messrs.  whatever  their  name  may  be ;  and  1  will  not  swallow  it  the 
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more  readily,  because  the  said  Messrs.  call  themselves  the  "Times." 
One  more  case  against  the  "Times"  in  regard  to  Lord  Raglan. 
The  censures  of  his  apathy  and  indifference  to  his  men,  in  regard  to 
the  earlier  part  of  the  siege,  are  notorious.  The  "Times"  coiTes- 
pondent  said  so ;  the  public  believed ;  and  Lord  llaglan's  reputation 
suffered.  Xow  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Ellesmere's  at 
Worsley,  October  23rd,  and  reported  in  the  "Times."  "I  know  that 
Lord  Eaglan  Avas  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  camp,  in  a  wide-a- 
wake, and  shooting  jacket;  and  was,  perhaps,  very  often  present, 
wlien  very  few  had  any  idea  of  his  proximity."  "WTien  a  man  of 
decent  character  tells  me,  "  I  know,"  whether  that  man  calls  him- 
self Lord  EUesmere,  Lord  Francis  Egcrton,  or  Mr.  Anybody  else,  I 
take  his  assertion,  in  preference  to  that  of  an  anonymous  opponent. 
If  that  opponent  is  not  anonj-mous,  I  weigh  the  characters,  and  the 
means  of  inform;ition,  of  the  two  men :  if  beside  that,  I  find  one 
uttering  his  assertion,  at  his  own  door  almost,  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours, and  with  no  apparent  motive  to  deceive ;  the  other,  making 
his  assertion,  among  other  highly  coloured  assertions  (and  quantities 
of  gossip)  made  with  the  express  purpose  of  amusing  people,  I  stick 
to  the  Earl,  Earl  though  he  be,  as  the  "Times"  courteously  re- 
marked, the  other  day,  to  a  gentleman,  with  the  same  addition  to 
his  name :  and  whether  the  "  Times,"  or  the  British  College  of 
Health,  take  another  view  of  the  case,  I  am  equally  indifferent. 

I  hold  the  "Times"  in  the  greatest  I'espcct  on  some  points. 
It's  immense  power  of  gaining  infonnation,  it's  capital,  the  talent 
that  it  commands,  are  all  claims  upon  my  respect ;  and  I  am  alwaj's 
ready  to  give  it  my  humble  tribute  of  praise,  when  it  exerts  it's 
vast  powers  in  what  I  may  consider  a  right  direction :  for  instance, 
in  that  article  on  the  manifesto  to  Her  Majesty  from  citizens  Nash 
and  Jones,  and  that  other,  on  the  mismanagement  of  railway  com- 
panies. Do  read  them,  and  laugh,  and  admire,  with  me.  "When  it 
takes  a  Avrong  direction,  then  it  is  indeed  that,  to  which  I  have 
compai-ed  it ;  and  almost  every  thing,  and  every  body,  goes  down 
before  it.  Well,  the  car  may  ci-ush  me,  (though  I  hope  to  escape) 
but  I  will  not  fall  down  and  -worship.  There  are  gi-eat  conveniences 
of  every  sort,  in  the  speed  and  regiilarit}-,  with  which  the  railway 
cairiages  ti\averse  every  portion,  almost,  of  our  country,  (we  in 
Ancient  Britain  are  an  exception)  and  I  am  thankful  for  those  con- 
veniences. Probably  I  should  not  be  so  thankful,  if  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  those  formidable  machines  were  lialjle  to  constantly 
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recurring  fits  of  pla}-ful  eccentricitj',  Mhicli  caused  theiu  to  go  across 
country,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  every  thing,  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  itself  in  their  "way.  'VNTicn  mj'  horse  shows  symptoms  of  similar 
playfulness,  I  diminish  his  alloAyance  of  oats,  or  beans :  and  so,  in 
this  much  more  serious  case,  I  woiild  withhold  the  indiscriminate 
praise,  which  acts,  as  steam  upon  the  iron  courser.  Eor  instance, 
when  the  "Times"  indulges  in  anj'  onslaught,  such  as  those  which 
I  have  mentioned,  men  of  respectahilit}-  and  intelligence  should  say, 
that  they  disapprove,  whatever  opinion  the  enlightened  public  may 
express.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  "Times" ;  but  I  would  do 
my  little,  to  keep  it  in  the  appointed  ti-acks;  out  of  which,  it's 
utilit)-  ceases,  and  its  capacity  for  mischief  begins  to  exhibit  itself. 

My  notice  of  the  "Times"  would  be  incomplete,  if  I  omitted 
to  express  my  deep  thankfulness,  for  the  correction  of  many  abuses, 
which  it  has  brought  to  light;  for  the  comforts,  and  aids,  and 
accommodations,  which  it  has  been  the  great  means  of  obtaining, 
for  our  gallant,  and  never  enough  to  be  praised,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
All  honom-  to  it,  for  these  acts :  and  these  acts,  and  the  honour 
which  they  deserve,  I  will  never  forget,  in  my  anger  at  that,  which 
seems  to  me  to  desen-e  it.  The  "  Times"  is  above  the  vast  majority 
of  other  papers,  in  very  many  respects ;  and  ought  to  be  above 
them,  in  aU.  There  is  a  character  belonging  to  it,  Avhich  it  ought 
to  maintain ;  and  I  want  to  see  it  doing  that ;  for  I  hate  to  be 
obliged  to  qualify  admiration  with  censure.  The  life  of  the  great 
Bacon  always  makes  me  uncomfortable — such  a  mixtui'e  of  greatness 
with  despicable  littleness!  The  "Times"  might  be  a  gi'and  mon- 
ument, and  exponent,  of  the  national  character ;  and  it  \nW.  not  take 
the  little  trouble,  which  it  needs  to  take,  to  make  itself  so.  That 
annoys  me — well,  meliora  spcremus. 

From  the  "Times"  I  come  to  myself:  and  I  commence  with 
that,  which  you  gently  suggest,  as  the  animus,  from  which  mj'  ser- 
mon proceeded,  "the  scorn  of  the  profanum  vulgus,"  always  setting 
me  against  the  current  of  public  opinion.  Between  friends,  let  us 
call  it  pride  and  conceit.  Well,  you  have  known  me  from  childhood, 
and  ought  to  know  my  faults.  As  a  set  off  against  these,  you  also 
know,  that  a  more  (^uiet,  inoffensive,  person  is  seldom  to  be  found : 
and  I  am  conceited  enough  to  think,  that  through  life  (and  I,  like 
yourself,  must  make  the  reluctant  confession,  tliat  I  am  one,  "  cuj'm 
odavum  trepidarat  eetas  Claudcre  lustrum^')  I  have  never  lost  a 
living  friend,  and  am  constantly  acquiring  new  friends.    I  am  well 
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knowii  to  be  a  man,  who  never  speaks  against  an  absent  person,  and 
discourages,  so  far  as  he  can,  others,  who  are  doing  so.  In  Looe, 
where  I  have  been  well  knoAvn  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  I  bear  the  character  of  a  general  peace  maker. 
The  puldication  of  the  sermon  is,  in  one  respect,  coincident  with 
your  impression;  for  it  was  published,  to  correct,  what  I  think  an 
error,  in  public  judgment  and  feeling.  Had  the  general  sentiment 
been  such,  as  I  could  have  wished  it  to  be,  I  am  not  a  person,  to 
sound  my  penny  trumpet,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  universal  uproar. 
You  find  fault  with  expressions  in  the  sermon,  as  too  colloquial. 
Your  letter  to  me  is,  in  a  large  portion  of  it,  composed  of  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  to  me  you  could  not  have  been  more  intelligible,  or 
have  conveyed  your  meaning  in  a  more  condensed  form.  My  case 
was  different.  I  was  a  plain  man,  having  fault  to  find,  and  address- 
ing myself  to  persons,  equally  plain.  I  gave  my  hearers  credit  for 
good,  honest,  feeling,  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  misled. 
My  success,  with  some  of  them,  made  me  thiuk,  that  others  might 
be  equally  honest,  and  persuadable.  I  began  to  Avrite  my  sermon, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday ;  and,  on  Monday  evening,  it  was  in 
the  press.  For  after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  clever,  or  out  of 
the  way.  Any  labouriag  man,  supposing  him  a  good  fellow,  might, 
after  his  day's  work  was  over,  have  put  on  his  "go  to  meeting 
clothes,"  and  delivered  the  same,  at  his  Ebenezer,  or  Bethesda. 
Probably  he  would  have  done  so,  with  greater  energy,  and  effect, 
than  myself.  Say,  that  the  consciousness  of  being  in  the  right, 
together  with  my  other  antecedents,  made  me  presumptuous  in  my 
tone,  if  such  I  have  been.  My  dear,  and  valued,  friend,  whom  I 
know,  if  you  know  me,  tell  me  what  would  have  been  your  tone 
and  feeling,  if  you  had  been  assailed,  or  what  you  hold  sacred,  and 
as  dear  as  self,  assailed,  by  Dr.  Cumming,  or  Sir  Culling  Eardley, 
or  Mr.  Spurrel,  or  any  of  the  celebrities,  who  drivel  and  blaze  at 
Exeter  Hall  ?  I  can  fancy  your  forlearancc.  I  can  see,  in.  imagin- 
ation, your  heavy  hand  coming  down  upon  them,  and  the  adroit 
thrusts  of  the,  now  commonly  depreciated,  Oxford  logic,  causing  the 
buttons  to  fly  in  all  directions ;  and  my  old  fi-icnd,  calm  and  im- 
passive, unconscious,  poor  man !  of  the  difference  between  himself 
and  his  victims.  Give  me  allowance  for  something  like  your  own 
feelings.  You  are  a  far  abler  man,  than  I  am :  and  that  we  both 
know;  and  have  had  reason,  through  life,  to  know.  And  what 
gives  me  this  arrogant  tone,  in  addressing  vou  now?     ^^^^v,   the 
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fODsciousuess,   that  I   have  the   better  cause,   and   you  the  worse. 
This,  and  this  only,  enables  me  to  sing, 

"Tt]vsWa  ^nV,  einep  ^iXstg,  rnvs^^a  i^ocWtviKog-^' 

^0  man  values,  more  than  I  do,  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
men,  more  especially  of  the  good  among  them,  (more  numerous  than 
all  of  us  think,)  but  there  is  no  need  of  oiu-  setting  up  a  clumsy 
idol  over  our  heads,  and  worshipping  it,  till  we  make  it  so  formid- 
able, that  Ave  must  be  mute  and  tame,  a  "public  opinion,"  which 
forbids  us  ouh  yfu  eitteiv.  You  may  be  quite  satisfied,  that  our 
ArifjLt^iov  sits,  comfortably  enough,  without  our  volunteering  to  supply 
him  Avith  cushions,  tva  fjkv  r^if^r)  tw  iv  '^cxXa/biivi-  Your  character 
and  calling,  and  mine,  exempt  us  from  the  necessity,  of  presc  nting 
our  heads,  for  the  reception  of  his  condescending  favours,  with  our 
<'mulative,  e^ow  /o-ev  ouv,   ef^ou  (lev  owv.* 

I  think,  my  dear  fellow !  that  I  am  no  bigot ;  at  least,  I  hope 
that  I  am  not :  and  I  tnist  also,  that  I  can  admire,  Avhat  is  admir- 
able, in  those,  for  other  parts  of  whose  character,  I  have  the 
strongest  aversion.  You  know,  I  fancy,  nearly  as  much  of  my 
politics,  as  I  know  myself.  Let  me  be  a  narrow-minded  Tory :  very 
Avell,  I  do  not  refuse  the  name.  But  I  can  respect  Mr.  Cobden,  for 
I  belicA-e  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man ;  and  of  many  others, 
I  can  say  the  same.  I  am  a  Churchman  {yon  know  of  what  stamp) 
but  I  can  respect  Wesley,  and  "Whitfield,  and  many  of  those,  whose 
Exeter  Hall  exhibitions,  and  writings,  I  hold  in  utter  contempt.  I 
can  respect  the  many  saintly  characters  in  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  I  can  retain  my  respect,  Avhilc  I  soitow,  for  those,  who  have 
left  for  it,  what  I  think  the  safer,  and  holier,  fold  of  their  earlier 
days.  An  easy  task  it  is  now,  to  praise  Miss  Js^ightingale,  and  the 
kindred  spirits,  her  associates  in  her  works  of  mercy.  Well  do  they 
deserve  all  the  praise,  that  they  obtain,  and  not  the  less,  because 
nations  are  unanimous  in  their  praise.  Eut  there  was  a  similar 
band,  similarly  octuiiied ;  and  thei}-  portion  was  misrepresentation, 
and  calumny.  I  might  reckon  up  many  men,  whom  you  or  I  should 
have  unmercifully  plucked,  if  they  had  come  before  us  for  examina- 
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tion  at  Oxford,  since  that  time  elevated  into  "  populous  preachers," 
who  took  the  easy  opportunity  of  still  further  distinguishing  them- 
selves, by  throwing  their  clumsy  stone  at  Miss  Stllon.  Well,  the 
current  against  her  was  strong,  at  the  time,  when  I  was  asked,  by  a 
district  committee,  to  preach  for  a  Church  society.  I  took  that 
opportunity,  to  say  my  say  of  Miss  Sellon,  and  her  sisterhood.  I 
published  my  sermon,  and  sent  her  a  copy,  with  a  lettei',  in  order 
that  she  might  have  the  satisfaction,  and  encouragement,  of  know- 
ing, that  there  was  one  more  in  the  small  number  of  those,  who 
reverenced  her,  and  her  work.  What  coidd  a  poor,  obsciu'c,  parson 
do  more  ?  No,  my  dear  fellow !  I  worship  Truth,  as  you  would,  in 
your  letter,  have  me  to  do.  When  Truth  is  consonant  with  th^ 
public  voice,  my  voice  is  silent :  when  it  seems  to  need  my  humble 
aid,  that  aid  is  cheerfully  rendered.  Such  conduct  may  seem  in  me 
haughty  and  self-sufficient.  I  am  sony  for  it;  for  such  ought  not 
to  be  the  character  of  one  in  my  calling.  I  am  spoiling  much  paper, 
and  inflicting  on  you  a  tedious  task.  But  my  thoughts  have,  since 
mid-day  yesterdaj',  been  burning  within  me;  and  the  only  way 
was,  to  ti'ansfer  them  to  paper,  that  they  may  cease  to  pester  me, 
and  leave  me  free  for  other  duties,  to  which  I  must  attend. 

Do  not  I  "  Avorship  Truth  for  its  oAvn  sake  "  ?  Do  not  I  rever- 
ence Dr.  Arnold ;  and  try  to  imitate  him,  by  reverencing  every 
thing,  which  deserves  reverence  ;  as  well  as  by  being,  when  occasion 
demands,  an  "  idoloclast "  ?  for  the  latter  quality,  -without  the  former, 
makes  only  an  envious  reviler.  A  deep  reverence  for  all,  that  is 
excellent,  is  quite  necessary,  in  one,  who  would  depress,  what  is 
unworthy.  The  idolater  is  the  only  proper  material,  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  idoloclast.  Any  religion  is  better,  than  no  religion. 
The  forgetfulncss  of  this,  one  would  think  not  very  abstruse,  tnith, 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  enlightened  Protestants,  in  our 
days,  in  their  attempt  to  convert  Papists,  and  heathens.  They  set  to 
work,  with  a  thickness  of  skull,  and  a  want  of  taste  and  breeding, 
little  creditable  to  the  cause,  wliich  they  fancy  themselves  pro- 
moting, by  overthroAving  the  really  good  feelings,  on  Avhich  they 
might  build  theii-  ncAv  sti'uctui-e.  Either  they,  and  their  doctrines, 
are  at  once  rejected  by  those,  whom  they  woidd  convert :  or  if  they 
succeed  in  inducing  their*  neophytes,  to  laugh  at  their  images,  and 
despise  their  priests,  they  fancy  that  that  they  have  done  great 
things.  They  have :  for  they  have  effectually  destroA'cd  that 
ill  directed  reverence,  to  Avhich  they  might  have  given  a  better 
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direction,  and  Avhich  ■would  have  sen-ed  as  a  foimdation  for  a  purer 
faitli.  So  tlie  so-called  Protestants  turn  out,  in  a  very  large 
proportion,  secret,  or  avo^ved,  unbelievers.  The  number  of  iniidels,  of 
one  or  other  description,  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
continent,  surpasses  the  ideas  of  most  people.  When  a  man  has 
gone  through  several  forms  of  belief,  as  his  reverence  for  each  has 
been  successively  destroyed,  who  can  wonder  at  his  ending,  as  he 
generally  does,  in  infidelity  ?  For  tliis,  one,  among  other  causes,  and 
no  sHght  one,  is  the  pertinacious  circulation  of  waggon  loads  of  low- 
bred, ignonmt  rubbish,  in  the  shape  of  tracts,  and  books,  recom- 
mended, and  enforced,  by  teachers  of  similar  character.  These 
people  are,  as  one  might  well  suppose,  too  well  satisfied  with  their 
own  wisdom,  and  illumination,  to  listen  to  any  carnal  counsel,  of  mere 
human  advisers  :  but  they  might  read  for  their  instruction,  a  certain 
sermon  delivered  on  "  Mars'  HiU  "  ;  and  they  would  find  the  inspired 
Preacher  of  it,  pursuing  a  very  different  course,  allowing,  and 
gi^-ing  credit  for,  misdkected  reverence,  and  trying  to  direct  it 
aright. 

The  opinions  of  individuals  I  often  highly  respect :  but  collect 
those  same  indi-sdduals ;  and  my  respect  commonly  ceases.  The 
idol,  against  Avhich  I  am  numing  my  imaginary  tilt,  is  that  public 
opinion,  of  which  you  seem  to  think  more  highly,  than  I  consider 
right ;  for  I  think  of  it  most  meanly.  There  is  a  common  distinc- 
tion, and  disgraceful  it  is,  between  private,  and  public,  honour ; 
jnivate,  and  pubKc,  justice.  The  reason  is,  that  the  individual  is 
responsible  ;  but,  when  he  is  merged  in  a  mass,  his  responsibility  is 
so  di^-ided,  that  he  commonly  ceases  to  feel  the  least  restraint,  from 
his  own  share  of  it.  Those  who  do  so  feel,  are  the  very  few ;  and 
the  majority  swamps  them.  Try  the  experiment,  for  yourself. 
Collect  the  persons,  in  your  Pai-ish,  for  whose  individual  judgment, 
and  character,  you  have  most  res]x;ct.  Form  them  into  a  com- 
mittee, for  the  execution  of  some  common  work ;  and  suii^assing 
work  you  will  have  done.  Take  the  old  Athenians.  Were  there 
ever,  in  the  world,  a  more  ready-witted,  and  clever,  race  ?  Em- 
body them ;  and  j-ou  have  the  doating  Demus,  widening,  and  con- 
tracting, Ilia  cars,  as  his  flatterers  pour  into  them  theii'  time-sen-ing 
BUggestions. 

My  letter  is  necessarily  a  jumble;  and  yours,  able,  and  like  your- 
self, my  old  friend,  supplies  me,  with  so  many  texts,  separate,  and 
yet  connected,  that  my  sermons  on  them  must  nin  into  each  other. 
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About  the  failure  at  the  Redan,  I  carmot  take  it  so  seriously  an 
you  do.  Recruits  form  much  too  large  a  portion  of  our  troops,  as 
you  remark.  ^\'hy  ?  because  "we  can  get  nothing  better ;  and  our 
older  men  have  been  killed  off.  I  cannot  feel  my  countiy  disgi'aced, 
because  these  poor  lads,  accustomed,  duiing  the  Avhole  of  their  short 
experience  of  wai',  to  trench  fighting,  that  is  sharp-shooting,  at- 
tacked the  Redan,  after  the  only  fashion,  that  they  understood. 
They  would  go  on  with  their  their  rifle  practice  :  but  they  did  that 
(far  the  most  dangerous  thing,  that,  in  their  cii'cumstanccs,  they 
could  do)  as  bravely,  and  coolly,  as  their  better  informed  officers. 
They  could  not  be  brought  to  stonn,  in  the  face  of  cannon,  shells, 
bayonets,  and  what  not  ?  of  which  playthings,  some  people,  (absent, 
as  we  may  well  suppose)  talk  as  familiarh',  as  "  maidens  of  puppy 
dogs."  You  cannot  suppose,  that  I  include  you  in  my  "  some." 
The  poor  boys  were  driven  back,  two  or  three  times ;  and  I  am  too 
happy,  that  my  dear  schoolfellow  had  not  the  opportunity,  of  setting 
them  a  better  example,  and  re-enacting  our  old  friend,  Lamachus, 

"  avYi^  rsl^cJIai  %apa«i,   ^laTrr^cov  ra^pov, 
Kai  70  (T<pvpov  TraXivupov  i^exoKKicrt, 
t^ai   Trig  i^iipaXrg  KuTtctys  tts^i  ^i^o;    TTiaaiv. — 
roa-aula  >ie|cjf,   eig  v^poppoav  Tnauv, 
txvialaJai  rs,  km  avvavla,  ^paTnlatg 
Xr,a}atg,   sXavvuv  kcci  xaJaaTTEpxuv  oopi-'^ 

Let  public  opinion  anive  at  it's  conclusion,  through  false  premises  ; 
and  I  will  accept  the  former,  and  endeavour  to  supjjly  better  sub- 
stitutes, for  the  latter.  I  -will  not  agree  that  the  world  is  not  round, 
because  youi-  sailor  failed,  in  proving  it  to  be  so.  But  when  con- 
clusions are  wrong,  I  try  to  make  them  right,  and  by  legitimate 
mode  and  figure.  The  practical  result,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  the 
.conclusion  of  public  opinion's  syllogisms,  is  to  me  very  unsatis- 
factory, on  most  points. 

Now  for  duelling — your  mention  of  which  is  noi  relevant.  If 
in  my  younger,  and  unclerical,  days,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  to 
which  you  allude,  I  was  callidus  juvcntd  ;  and  being  not  so  able,  as 
people  in  general,  to  defend  myself  against  a  low-minded  aggressor, 
I  might  have  thought  too  highly  of  that,  which  in  my  hand,  as 
perhaps  you  may  remember,  no  such  aggressor  would  face.  Public 
opinion  did  not  give  me  my  sentiment.  If  my  sentiment  has  been 
changed,  public  opinion  has  had   nothing  to  do  with  the  change. 
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Suffice  to  sny,  that  if  Christian  principle  did  not  keep  you  and  me, 
from  that  most  un-Christian  resource,  nothing  else  would  keep 
either  of  us. 

Come  then,  as  you  have  broached  the  subject,  let  us  have  it  out. 
"What  has  public  opinion  done,  in  the  matter  of  duelling  ?  It  has 
taken  aAvay  the  remedy  :  has  it  prevented  the  greatest  of  all  f>ro- 
vocations,  to  which  this  remedy  was,  usually,  applied  ?  Take  the 
following  case,  ti'ue  iu  the  main,  though  I  may  mis-state  some  of  the 
circumstances,  for  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  the  individuals.  The 
case  is  a  tj-pe  of  hundreds,  substantially  like  it.  A  person  persuades 
a  married  woman  to  elope,  with  him,  under  circumstances  of  violated 
hospitality,  and  ingratitude,  which  much  aggi'avate  the  main  offence 
— not  the  only  offence,  by  two  or  three,  report  says,  in  the  life  of  the 
perpetrator.  The  unfortunate  lady  is  left  to  her  inevitable  portion 
of  disgrace,  and  degradation.  The  kind  old  man  receives,  in  return 
for  his  kindness,  the  ill-suppressed,  or  not  at  all  suppressed,  ridicule, 
mixed  or  unmixed,  with  pity,  of  friends  and  strangers  ;  and  a  home, 
henceforth  tainted  with  associations  of  pain,  and  shame,  and  deso- 
lation. And  the  aggressor's  portion, — what  is  that?  Wliy  with 
your  guides  of  public  opinion,  the  newspapers,  he  is  probably, 
the  "gallant  gay  Lothario."  In  general  public  opinion,  he  is  un- 
scathed. He  is  received,  as  if  nothing,  discreditable  to  him,  had 
happened ;  received  sometimes,  as  if  he  bore  the  Waterloo,  or 
Crimean,  medal.  With  the  few,  who  hold  themselves  above  that 
a\a^m,  public  opinion,  he  is  justly  estimated,  but  much  he  cares 
for  that !  I,  for  one,  would  rather  gnaw  my  mutton  bone,  with  a 
beggar,  under  a  hedge,  than  drink  my  champagne,  at  the  same  table 
with  Am.  "WTiat  say  you  to  your  public  opinion  here  ?  But  public 
opinion  has  caused  a  change  :  it  has.  Put  the  case  that  the  "  gay 
Lothario,"  in  the  prosecution  of  one  of  his  earlier  "adventures," 
had  come  across  a  man,  Avith  what  you  know  of  me,  and  Avhat  you 
impute  to  me, — why  then  the  tables  AA-ould  have  been  turned  ;  the 
laugh  transferred  (as  our  schoolfellow  translated  the  i)hrase)  "  in 
alteram  partem  fax>iei."  The  misery  of  this  family,  and  of  other 
families,  whose  tum  is  yet  to  come,  would  have  been  spared  ;  and 
a  lesson  given  to  thousands  of  apes  and  imitators  of  this  Lothario, 
and  his  original,  Avhich  you  will  find,  by  the  way,  not  in 
Eowe,  but  in  Massinger.  Take  a  more  parsonic  view  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  public  opinion  in  this  case.  The  state  of  morals  iu  my 
Parish  (I  wish  that  the  remai'k  Avere  applicable  to  it  only)  is  very 
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low :  my  endeavours  to  raise  it  arc  well  ser-onded  liy  piiblic  opinion  ! 
How  many  sermons  of  mine,  expostulations,  reproofs,  and  what 
not?  would  you  piit,  as  a  fair  set  off,  against  the  public  treatment  of 
this  very  case ;  and  it,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  type  of  thousands  ? 
Take  now  a  paragraph,  seen  by  me,  this  very  day,  in  a  provinr-itd 
paper,  that  I  take  in.  "Madam  Gnsi,  and  Mario,  during  their  visit 
to  Brighton,  are  staying,  with  their  youthful  familj',  at  ;^[ount  Edg- 
cumbe  House,  Marine  Parade.  Madam  Grisi,  who  is  near  her  con- 
finement, goes  to  Fulham ;  whilst  Jtlai'io  proceeds,  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment at  Paris. — Brighton  Gazette.'^  This  paragraph  was  copied 
from  the  Brighton  paper,  into  mine,  and  probably  into  other  papers. 
Perhaps  the  persons,  mentioned  in  it,  are  married,  and  there  may  be 
nothing  imseemly  in  this  public  notice.  Suppose  the  reverse  (and 
you  may  be  quite  sure,  that  if  this  instance  is  not  applicable,  it  may 
be  replaced  with  hundreds,  which  are)  and  you  have  another  instance 
of  the  garbage,  perpetually  ministered  for  the  nurture  of  public 
taste,  and  public  morals.  Affiliation  cases  are  another  common  topic, 
for  the  small  wit  of  the  provincials.  "Fickle  swains,"  "frail  fair 
ones,"  and  so  on,  is  the  language  which  these  sober  citizens  use,  in 
describing  wrongs,  of  which  they  are  probably  innocent  themselves, 
and  which  they  would  not  consider  so  facetious,  if  they  occun-ed  in 
their  own  families.  Add  to  all  this  the  disgusting  advertisements, 
with  which  most  of  these  papers  are  disgraced :  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  assistance,  given  by  "public  opinion,"  toward  the  sup- 
pr<-ssion  of  vice.  There  are  persons,  to  whose  addled  intellects, 
what  I  have  "written,  will  appear  a  defence  of  duelling. — But  I  am 
writing  for  you,  not  for  them.  I  do  not  justify  duelling.  I  com- 
plain of  this  all-powerful  public  opinion,  that  it  has  furnished  no 
substitute  for  that  un-Christian  remedy ;  and  left  the  original  disease 
almost  untouched.  Well,  let  public  opinion  ride  over  us  rough  shod. 
Let  us  grin,  and  bear  our  appointed  lot.  Husbands,  actual,  or  expec- 
tant, fathers,  brothers,  let  us  encourage  one  another  in  the  contemp- 
lation of  our  common  doom.  Let  us  drive  away  dull  care, — kokku 
TTi^iovh !  Let  Shakspeare  cheer  us,  as,  thousands  of  times,  he  has 
cheered   all,  who  can  understand  him.      Let  us  join  him,  in  full 

chorus. 

Think  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn. 
It  was  a  crest,  ere  thou  wert  born. 
Thy  father  wore  it,  and  his  father  bore  it. 
The  horn  !  the  horn  !   the  lusty  horn  !   is  not  a  thing 
to  laugh  to  scorn. 
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Pardon  this  outbreak.  You  know,  that  when  we  were  little 
hojs  at  school  together,  my  eager  wish  Avas  to  be  a  soldier :  and 
"  Quixote,"  and  "  Quixotic,"  Avere  constantly  the  terms,  with  Avhich 
my  foolish,  and  abortive,  longings  were  repressed.  A  Kinder,  and 
Wiser,  Hand  has  apportioned  my  lot  otherwise :  and  I  look  back, 
in  thankful  humility,  to  the  stroke  of  That  Hand,  which,  before 
that,  had  rendered  my  wishes  impracticable.  Times  had  changed, 
since  the  days,  when  duelling  was  a  common  topic  with  us.  For 
do  you  remember,  when,  one  summer's  day,  "vve  lay  on  Hampstead 
Heath ;  and,  as  we  had  then  taken  our  first  successful  step,  on  this 
side  the  threshold  of  life,  and  a  bright  future  seemed  opening  to  our 
inexperienced  eyes,  I  snqirised  you,  by  the  lowness  of  my  aspir- 
ations, as  I  told  you,  that  my  hopes  were  limited  to  a  quiet  parson- 
age in  the  country,  with  a  clear  £500  a  year  ?  Meliora  dedit,  qui, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Higher  Will,  has  made  me  what  I  am. 
Quixotic,  perhaps,  I  was  under  both  i^hascs,  my  dear  boy !  but  do 
you  consider  what  people  are  saying,  when  they  speak  of  Quixotism  ? 
Out  of  the  Inspired  Writings,  can  you  point  to  anything,  nearer  the 
type  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  than  that  amiable  lunatic,  over  whose 
exploits  we  have  been  almost  ready  to  die  with  laughing  ?  Lunacy 
did  not  supply  him  with  sentiments :  it  only  directed  them  into  an 
absurd,  and  ridiculous,  channel.*  He  thought,  and  most  absurdly, 
that  there  were  oppressive  giants,  to  be  subdued ;  captive  maidens, 
to  be  liberated.  Most  ridiculous  !■ — most  ridiculous,  that  feeble  old 
man,  as  the  redresscr  of  such  Avrongs !  But  his  convictions,  how- 
ever grounded,  once  given,  how  does  he  act  upon  them  ?  He  puts  a 
saucepan  upon  his  head;  catches  up  a  pole;  mounts  his  broken- 
winded  screw ;  and  sets  forth  on  his  laughable  adventures.  I  also, 
(and  I  wish  that  I  were,  in  many  other  respects,  more  like  Don 
Quixote)  am  provoking  foes,  far  beyond  my  powers :  but  there  is 
not  the  same  lunacy,  to  be  pleaded  for  me.  My  giants  are  not  the 
senseless  windmills,  which  acted  on  his  disturbed  imaginations ;  my 


•  I  grant  the  original  vanity:  but  who,  except  the  inimitable  author,  could 
tell  us,  for  how  much  of  that,  the  lunacy  was  responsible  ?  Look  to  an  attempt, 
to  delineate  a  similar  character,  in  Smollett's  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves.  What 
could  one  expect,  in  this  way,  from  the  author  of  Roderick  Random,  and  Per- 
egrine Pickle?  He  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  "gents":  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  them,  with  the  "  gentleman,"  at  full  length,  of  Cer- 
vantes. 
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selected  antagonists,  not  the  luinnless  sheep  of  his  hallucinations; 
though  a  bleating,  most  intolerable,  otFends  my  ears.  AVatch  now 
the  old  gentleman  through  his  jireposterous  proceedings;  and  is  he 
not  a  thorough  gentleman?  The  restoration  of  dethi-oned  queens, 
and  the  pushing  off  in  boats,  "v\athout  oars  or  rudders,  which  were 
to  cany  him  across  the  line  (though  Sancho  decided  that  douV)t  in 
the  negative)  to  kingdoms,  thousands  of  leagues  off,  but  which 
carried  him  no  fiu-ther,  than  among  tlie  wheels  of  the  next  milldam, 
were  ordinary  occurrences,  suited  to  his  ordinary  train  of  thought. 
The  under-current  of  feeling  is  that,  to  which  I  would  draAV  your 
attention,  the  real  man,  independently  of  the  externals,  immediately 
influencing  him.  Look  to  his  blundering  justice,  in  the  dispute, 
between  the  peasant  and  his  employer,  and  in  his  dealings  with  his 
squire,  about  the  asses,  and  in  the  directions  for  the  government  of 
the  island;  his  disinterested  generosity  (justice  here  also)  about  the 
goatherd's  wallet.  Look  to  his  reverence  for  womanhood,  without 
which,  man  is  a  mere  brute.  Sec  his  stately  courtesies,  to  the  am- 
biguous damsels  of  the  way-side  inn,  puttiug  one  in  mind  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  dancing  high  and  disposedly,  before  the  Spanish  ambass- 
ador. Mark  the  himiility,  which  restrains  him  from  presenting 
himself,  before  his  lady ;  his  devotion  to  her,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected Avith  her,  set  forth  in,  and  before,  that  grand  transfonnation 
business,  near  Toboso.  AVheat  she  could  not  possibly  have  been 
handling,  but  pearls :  well,  if  wheat  it  really  must  be,  it  was 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality.  That  devotion  stands  firm,  against  the 
evidence  of  all  his  senses ;  for,  in  this  particular  instance,  they  were 
not  against,  but  on  the  side  of,  reason.  Asses  !  they  could  not 
possibly  be  asses,  but  stately  palfreys.  Sight,  hearing,  smell,  pre- 
sented to  him  ordinary  peasants,  gross  language,  fumes  of  garUc. 
Devotion  overcomes  that  testimony ;  and  he  has  before  him,  modest 
maidens,  with  the  language,  and  odoiu-s,  of  courts.  In  the  midst 
of  this  follj-,  lot  me  reverently  suggest  (most  reverently  I  do  so) 
the  two  brothers,  walking  backward,  with  the  cloak,  which  is  to 
cover  their  father.  Would,  or  would  not,  the  truth,  and  the  fiction, 
represent  the  feelings,  prevalent  among  us,  toward  oui"  Queen,  the 
mother  of  her  jieople  ?  See  him,  lying  awake  all  the  night,  thinking 
how  he  may,  with  least  pain,  and  offence,  to  her,  communicate  to 
the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  the  prior  claims  of  Dul- 
cinea.  See  him,  at  once  opposing  his  single  person,  to  the  over- 
whehning  host,  who  were  ready  to  overpower  Pentapolin  with  the 
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Xaked  Arm — and  when  j-ou  speak  of  llussian  "fanaticism,"  think 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  this  case  of  the  iniagmary  Christian  Pentapolin, 
and  his  heathen  adversaries.  Think  of  the  Crusaders,  Avith  a  faith, 
perhaps  not  much  more  piu-e,  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
travelling  painfully,  over  sea  and  laud,  to  fight  against  those,  Avhom 
they  considered  (and  a  Sunday-school  boy  could  now  correct  them) 
"vvorshipptrs  of  Mahomid  and  Termagaunt.  See  the  dear  old  Don, 
again,  moiuiting,  in  simple  faith,  the  wooden  horse,  sent  by  Malani- 
bruno  the  giant,  ■\vhoni  he  intended  to  slay  in  single  combat ;  be- 
cause he  had  been  told,  that  Malambruno  was  an  honourable  giant. 
Now  compare  Avith  him,  the  ill-bred,  loAV-minded,  duke  and  duchess, 
finding  sport  for  themselves,  and  theii"  menials,  in  the  infiiTaities  of 
this  noble  spirit.  Eidiculed,  kicked,  discomfited,  he  may  be;  but 
nothing  daunts  him,  or  makes  him  waver,  in  his  appointed  task. 
Bafiied,  and  battered,  he  lies  in  the  enchanted  waggon;  aaid,  fi'om 
it,  enunciates  his  project,  to  save  the  Chiistian  blood,  which  must 
flow,  in  a  contemplated  war  between  Spain  and  the  Moors.  They 
have  only  to  put  liim,  and  his  horse,  ashore  in  Barbary — and  the 
business  is  done!  "Well  might  he  say,  "Lions  indeed!  a  pretty 
time  of  daj-,  to  tliink  of  frightening  me  \nA\  lions  !  Unless  you 
want  to  be  primed  Avith  my  lance,  against  the  door  of  your  cage, 
turn  out  your  lions,  that  the  Avholc  Avorld  may  knoAV,  Avho  is  Don 
Qiiixotc  de  la  ICancha."  There  was  the  stufi",  to  storm  Malakhoffs, 
and  Eedans :  and  in  that  point  of  his  character,  our  soldiers,  ofiicers 
and  privates,  have  been  no  mean  imitators  of  him.  Then  take  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  the  unfeigned  and  humble  spirit  of  Christianity 
Avitliin  liim,  his  dcA^otion  to  GOD  and  his  King,  his  gentleness  to  all, 
beneath  him,  or  requiring  his  assistance,  liis  punctilious  honour,  his 
stnct  A'eracity,  his  extraordinary  intellect,  on  all  points,  but  one; 
ajid  you  liaAC,  almost,  a  perfect  character.  We  sorroAV,  Avith  his 
neiglibours  and  sei-vants,  o\qx  the  death-bed  of  Alonzo  Uuesada,  the 
Good ;  Avithout  one  atom  of  our  respect  diminished,  by  the  freaks  of 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

The  last  sentence  suggests  to  me  the  close  of  Colonel  Newconie's 
life.  You  haA'e  read,  of  course,  Mr.  Thackeraj-'s  "NeAvconu^s."  Here 
5'ou  have  a  book,  Avhicli  redeems  the  public  taste,  much  damaged  by 
its  indiscriiiiinate  patronage  of  the  torrents  of  rubbish,  Avith  Avhich 
A\e  are  deluged  from  pulpit,  press,  and  platform.  We  aic  not  satis- 
fied Avith  our  homo  productions;  but  avc  import  books,  by  ship  loads, 
from  America.    "Uncle  Tom"  is  admirable,  but  admirable,  like  ])on 
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Quixote,  as  a  fiction  :  for  tliat  lie  is  a  typo  of  imy  ilnss,  1  lliiiik  too 
meanly  of  human  nature,  to  suppose.  Let  me  fiud  such  men,  black 
or  white;  and  at  once  I  bow  to  them,  in  humility,  and  respect. 
Don  Quixote  is  a  fiction ;  but  what  a  mind,  what  a  character,  must 
that  man  have  had,  who  imagined  Don  Quixote  ?  The  old  soldier, 
wounded,  and  maimed,  at  Lepanto  (rather  a  moi-e  respectable  affair, 
than  our  Navarino,  tliough,  I  sui)p()se,  that  we  must  foi-get  that  now) 
prisoner  in  Morocco,  spending  his  after  lllr,  in  ill-duservcd  indigence, 
introducing  into  his  wonderful  fiction,  a  tale  of  slavery,  with  the 
modest  intimation,  that  the  chief  actor  was  one  Miguel  de  Saa\edra, 
must  have  been  no  mean  prototj^De  of  the  imaginary  Don.  Well, 
Spain  is  low  enough  now ;  but  a  country,  which  could  produce  Cer- 
vantes, Loyola,  and  Francis  Boi'gia  (the  Duke  of  Gajulia  1  mean) 
needs  not  to  despair  of  a  revival  of  the  days  when  its  su\ereigu 
Btruck  out  the  " JVe,"  fi'om  his  "Plus  Ultra.'"  Take  a-way  the 
madness  from  Don  Quixote ;  and  you  have  its  author,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Bayard,  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Philip  Sidiiej-,  and  kindred  spirits.  Take 
aAvay  all  that  the  world  considers  madness;  and  you  extinguish 
every  gi'eat  and  noble  spirit ;  and  you  reduce  us  all  to  one  dull,  fiat, 
level  of  animal  selfishness. 

I  have  taken  my  illustrations  chiefly  from  fiction ;  and  the  few, 
that  I  have  taken  from  history,  are,  from  the  proverbial  fickleness 
of  that  good  muse,  so  uncertain,  that  one  cannot  depend  upon  them. 
Some  musty  manuscript  may  turn  up  some  day,  jfutting  the  judge 
into  the  place  of  the  supposed  culprit ;  and  raising  the  latter  to  the 
vacated  seat.  To  complete  mj-  subject,  I  am  compelled,  however 
reluctant  to  mention  unnccessarilj-  holy  names  or  subjects,  to  go  to  the 
only  certain  repository  of  facts.  I  will  be  brief,  if  I  can ;  for  I  do 
not  like  the  association  of  all  that  I  have  said,  and  am  yet  to  saj'. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  certain  man,  "born  at  Tarsus,"  but,  by  blood, 
exempted  from  the  reproach  of  the  tlu-ee  Ks.  Look  at  the  natiu-al 
temper  of  that  man,  softened  by  education  ;  for  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
his  life  we  do  not  see  him.  llemark  the  stern  and  ficiy  spirit,  then, 
and  long  after  he  had  received  a  more  piuifying  discipline  still. 
"\Mien  exposed  to  personal  indignity,  with  his  hands,  literallj-,  and 
metaphorically  tied,  see  the  pride  (who  shall  say  improper  ?)  of  the 
gentleman,  corrected,  and  for  our  own  encoiu-agemcnt  we  may  hope, 
atoned  for,  by  its  instant  repression.  Look  to  another  part  of  the 
same  character,  meek,  gentle,  forgiving,  courteous,  humble,  labcfr- 
ious,  self-denyhig, — but  I  might  go  on  interminably.      Arc  the  last 
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mentioned  qualities  inconsistent  with  the  original,  and  yet  remaining 
temper  ?  They  are  parts  of  it ;  and  we  have  them  blended  in  (what, 
I  hope,  is  no  in-everent  comparison)  the  Spanish  fiction,  of  which 
I  have  said  so  much.  More  reverently  still,  I  would  ask.  Did  not 
this  combination,  humanly  speaking,  qualify  him  to  become  the 
"vessel  of  election,"  so  blessed  to  the  world?  The  hardest  hitter, 
that  I  ever  met  in  life,  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected,  most 
amiable,  punctilious,  almost  to  an  extreme,  in  his  solicitude,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  feelings  of  other  people.  ^Tien  I  took  the  Spanish 
fiction,  as  affording  the  nearest  type  of  "gentleman,"  I  excepted 
those  Writings,  in  which  the  Jew  of  Tarsus  is  delineated ;  and  he 
(for  of  course  I  cannot  with  any  propriety  go  higher)  is  the  perfect 
type.  Many  such,  approaching  in  different  degrees,  some  perhaps 
equalling  him,  may  be  foimd  in  liis  nation.  The  nation  I  do  not  like ; 
and  these  I  regard,  as  exceptions,  so  great  and  numerous,  as  almost 
to  redeem  the  race.  Take  the  first  distinctive  father  of  it.  See  the 
majestic  old  man,  arming  his  household,  for  his  kinsman's  rescue ; 
and  then  refusing  to  diminish  his  self  respect,  or  dignity,  by  partici- 
pation in  the  spoil.  Great  gentleness  also  marks  his  character, 
great  humility.  Of  his  son  we  know  but  Kttle ;  and  need  to  say 
only  little.  Then  comes,  what  I  tliink,  the  type  of  the  nation, 
called  after  him ;  its  type,  I  mean,  in  its  inferior  qualities.  The 
daring,  vindictive,  yet  generous,  character  of  his  elder  brother  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  him.  Look  at  the  mother's  favoixrite,  driving  a 
hard  bargain  Avith  his  brother,  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  that 
brother's  necessities.  See  him  again,  enduring  a  miserable  domestic 
tyranny,  and  yet  making  his  account,  by  his  clever  contrivances 
with  his  sheep  and  goats,  lledecmed,  of  course  !  he  was  by  higher, 
much  higher  qualities,  which  made  liim  worthy  of  his  honoured 
appellation :  but  in  the  acts,  and  feelings  leading  to  the  acts,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  was  he  not  the  type  of  his  descendants  ?  Take 
now  two  of  his  sons.  The  peacefid  tenor  of  their  lives  is  broken 
by  a  deed  of  savage  revenge :  without  the  redeeming  point,  which 
some  such  deeds  may,  fairly,  or  otherwise  claim.  They  flew  upon 
the  spoil ;  and  stained  their  hands  with  gain,  resulting  to  them  from 
a  sister's  dishonour.  So,  I  think,  would  not  have  acted  their  equally 
savage  uncle :  so,  I  am  certain,  would  not  have  acted  their  great- 
grandfather. Take  nine  of  the  brothers.  They  were  all  filled  with 
the  meanest  jealousy,  against  one  of  the  otlier  three.  They  do  n«it 
kill   him,   and  so   have  done  with  liini :  but  tlicy  must  sell   him.' 
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Compunction  to  shed  a  brother's  blood,  some  may  say  —  yes,  but 
they  might  have  given,  not  sold.  Now  take  the  nation,  reduced  to 
bondage,  through  no  fault  of  their  o'vvn ;  nor  yet  by  theu'  o"v\ti  exer- 
tions, or  -with  their  own  consent,  delivered.  Not  one  wish  ex- 
pressed, can  we  discover,  not  one  man  ready  to  assist  in  the  deliver- 
ance held  out  to  them ;  but  every  impediment  thrown  by  them,  in 
the  way  of  that  noble  old  man,  who  would  have  delivered  them  ; 
noble,  in  his  refusal  to  share  in  luxuries  and  grandeur,  purchased 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  (sufferings  rendered  more  painful 
to  them,  by  his  single  exemption)  noble,  in  his  wish  to  be  as  they 
were ;  in  his  vengeance  on  the  oppressor  of  one  of  them  j  in  his 
prompt  succour  to  the  maidens  at  the  well,  assailed  by  the  rud^ 
shepherds  (days  those,  when  Christianity  had  not  given  to  woman 
her  proper  rank,  and  estimation)  noble,  most  noble,  that  grey- 
headed old  man,  in  the  extremity  of  age,  but  with  natural  strength 
unabated,  and  eye  undimmed  (shame  to  him,  of  whom  the  same 
can  be  said,  as  he  reads  that  history,)  looking  meekly  upon  the  land, 
gained  through  him,  which  he  was  not  to  enter ;  thankful  that  it 
was  to  be  theirs,  with  whom  he  had  meekly  striven,  and  for,  and 
against  Avhom,  he  had  courageously  dared. 

Look  now  to  the  delivered  nation.  Rescued  from  intolerable 
bondage ;  brought  by  their  divinely  commissioned  leader ;  and,  as 
one  could  think,  by  what  they  must  then  have  recognised,  by  the 
Hand  of  One  Infinitely  Higher,  (hey  reach  the  sea,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  lies  liberty.  They  are  pursued  :  the  sea  lies  before  them,  the 
enemy  behind, — they  are  described  as  600,000  men,  beside  women 
and  children, — a  "  mixed  multitude  "  doubtless ;  but  I  will  be  con- 
tented with  one  tithe  of  the  able-bodied  men  :  I  will  consent  to 
halve  that.  There  they  are,  with  their  wives  and  children,  induce- 
ments, if  ever  man  had  them,  to  do  something.  "They  cried  out" 
— yes,  that  they  were  generally  ready  to  do;  "they  were  sore 
afraid,"  "they  cried  out,"  and  upbraided  their  glorious  leader. 
"Fear  ye  not,"  said  he,  "hold  your  peace" — the  latter  command 
they  obeyed ;  for  not  one  was  there,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  those 
30,000  men  to  cry  to  his  fellows, 

"  Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 

Defend  your  freedom,  turn  again. 

Cry  "  anyone  "  to  the  rescue  ! — Vain  !  " 

Vain  indeed.     I  see  them,  in  imagination,  rushing  into  thfl  road, 

c  1 
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miraciilously  opened  for  them  through  the  waters ;  eager,  each  man, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  o^vn  -worthless  life ;  willing,  all  of  them, 
to  leave  behind  their  wives  and  children,  with  the  rest  of  the  bag- 
gage !  Well,  they  reach  the  opposite  side  in  safety :  and  the  women 
exult,  as  well  they  might,  in  that  glorious  hymn,  suited  to  them, 
for  many  a  mother  there  would  have  done  her  little  for  her  offq)ring. 
'•'In  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  m.onth,  after  their  departure  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  they  arc  short  of  provisions.  In  that  space 
of  time,  they  might  have  got  over  their  fears  (excusable,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  excused)  by  the  bondage,  under  which  they  had  been 
living.  In  that  time,  they  might  have  learned  someth'ng,  of  the 
diftcrence  between  slavery  and  freedom;  formed  something  like  a 
due  estimate  of  each.  ""Would  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  we  did  cat  bread 
to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought  lis  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill 
the  whole  assembly  with  hunger."  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a 
gallant  race !  These  men  would  have  done  good  service  iu  the 
trenches  of  Sebastopol !  would  have  discovered,  long  since,  the 
North  Pole  for  us !  That  want  is  supplied :  then  they  run  short  of 
water — the  same  manly  complaiuts,  and  something  nearly  done ;  for 
they  are  "almost  ready  to  stone"  their  deliverer.  Well,  they  have 
food,  and  water,  supplied  to  them.  Then  comes  another  cause  for 
complaint — "The  children  of  Israel  wept  again,  and  said.  Who 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  flesh,  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic :  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away : 
there  is  nothing  at  all,  beside  this  manna  before  our  eyes."  Soul 
dried  away !  (well,  -^ux^  ^^  ^^  ambiguous  word,  and  I  rather  think 
that  you  have  neglected  your  Hebrew,  but  I  fancy  that  the  word  in 
it  is  equally  so)  but  what  was  liberty  without  "flesh,  fish,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  onions,  leeks,  and  garlic"  ?  Were  not  the  garlic-eating 
slaves  worthy  of  their  Egyptian  drudgery  ?  Was  not  brick-making, 
under  aU  Pharaoh's  hard  conditions,  good  enough  for  them  ?  These 
Jews,  and  the  old  Persians,  were  slaves;  and  so  are  the  Russians 
now :  which  of  the  three  nations  deserves,  or  deserved,  to  be  slaves, 
is  an  open  question.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  base  ? — for 
aU  their  fears  about  the  reports,  as  to  the  stature  and  strength  of 
the  enemies  before  them ;  aU  their  insolent  outbreaks  under  plenty 
and  prosperity,  and  when  from  under  the  eye  of  their  leader,  arc 
really  nothing,  after  all  this — but  can  you  point  to  a  single  generous 
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sentiment,  to  anything  of  those  feelings,  which  raise  man  ahove  thff 
lowest  of  lower  animals?  Sorely  they  must  have  tiied  the  high 
spirit,  who  led  them,  and  the  few,  who  afterwards  thought  with 
him.  Read  what  he  says  of  them.  Read  what  One,  with  Whom 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  says  of  them,  then,  and  do^vn  through 
every  stage  of  their  separate  existence,  as  a  nation,  untU  He  had 
ceased  to  speak  to,  or  of,  them.  See  what  He  says  of  them,  "WTio 
came  to  dwell  among  them.  The  Deliverer,  in  Whose  house,  the 
deliverer  from  Egypt  was  a  servant.  Unchanged,  unchangeable,  is- 
the  nation,  from  the  days  of  him,  whose  children  they  are  called : 
for  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  occupying  it's  own  ten-itory, 
has  it  at  all  altered  any  of  the  qualities,  which  distinguished  it  of 
old  ?  I  grant  that  among  theii-  good  qualities  (for  I  am  not  denying 
any  one  of  them)  they  exhibited  in  many  instances,  before  their 
expulsion  from  their  country,  and  particularly  at  the  time,  when 
that  was  impending,  great  courage.  In  the  last  case  we  should,  in 
ordinary  language,  call  it  patriotism,  had  it  been  less  stained  by  the 
intestine  feuds,  and  horrible  butcheries,  which  mark  that  terrific 
period.  Dogged  obstinacy,  and  fanaticism,  no  one  has  ever  denied, 
or  now  denies  to  them .  Of  the  latter  quality  (truly,  or  falselj^,  so 
called)  many  are  the  shades,  from  pure  religious  faith,  to  the  brutality 
of  the  Avretched  Mormons  of  our  days.  Many  such  shades  we  may 
distinguish  in  the  history  of  Mohammedanism,  from  its  origia  down 
to  our  time.  The  Jews  have  been  most  unfortunate,  and  of  the 
unfortunate  one  would  always  wish  to  speak  and  think  gently :  but 
take  the  lordly  contempt  of  the  haughty  Romans,  and  has  it  not 
been  renewed  in  almost  every  Christian,  every  European,  and  Asiatic, 
nation,  which  has  since  grown  up. 

Unfortunate  race !  The  treatment,  wliich  they  have  received, 
from  almost  all  Christian  nations  (most  un-Chrislian  in  that  respect) 
makes  one's  blood  boil.  They  have  been  most  unfortunate :  but 
neither  campassion,  nor  any  other  good  feeHng,  should  lead  us  to 
disguise  truth  from  others,  or  shut  our  own  eyes  to  facts.  The 
selection  of  the  race  claims  our  respectful  attention  to  them ;  but 
we  are  expressly  told,  that  the  selection  was  not  the  result  of  their 
superiority  over  other  nations.  "\Miatever  they  morally  were,  before, 
or  independently  of,  the  selection,  that  they  remaraed,  under,  and 
after,  it.  Might  not  the  inferiority  have  been  one  cause  of  the 
selection ;  for  we  do  read  of  Some  One  taking  "  things  that  are  not," 
for  His  own  purposes.     Of  One,  we  read,  that  He  underwent  two 
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humiliations,  one  in  becoming  Man,  another  in  stooping  to  tlie  death 
of  the  Vilest  among  men.  Can  we  not  reverently,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, supply  one  reason  (among  many  others)  vrhy,  in  becoming 
Man,  He  selected  one  nation,  in  preference  to  another.  If  we  rightly 
consider  the  former  humiliation,  we  shall  allow  that  the  latter, 
though  an  augmentation  of  it,  was  almost  infinitcsimally  such.  So 
I  can  fancy  the  former,  infinitesimally  lessened,  if  the  Person,  Who 
underwent  it,  had  become  a  Eoman,  instead  of  a  Jew.  If  I  could 
see  no  ixason  for  the  selection,  I  should  humbly  bow  to  the  wisdom, 
which  must  have  guided  it.  If  I  do  (and  I  think  that  I  do)  see 
one  reason  for  it,  generally  overlooked,  that  is,  so  fai'  as  it  goes,  an 
evidence  of  the  wisdom,  and  ought  to  make  me  bow  to  it  moro 
humbly. 

One  docs  sometimes  hear  the  passage  of  the  Ecd  Sea,  described 
as  a  tiiumph  of  faith,  or  answer  to  prayer.  In  regard  to  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites,  it  was  both ;  but  not  in  regard  to  them.  The  walls 
of  a  certain  city  fell  down  at  the  blast  of  trumpets.  Would  any 
one,  in  his  senses,  have  tried  the  same  experiment  at  Sebastopol  ? 
Were  not  the  two  cases  utterly  distinct ;  and  ought  we  not  to  keep 
a  similar  distinction  in  our  minds,  when  we  read  history,  sacred  or 
profane  ? 

From  a  nation  such  as  this,  of  material  so  utterly  irredeemable, 
we  are  threatened  with  legislators,  and  eventually,  nobles.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  is  in  store  for  us,  unless  AA-ith  those  among  us, 
who  are  gifted  with  an  Exeter  Hall  insight  into  the  future.  The 
happy  day  may  not  be  far  off,  when  our  peerage  will  be  graced  by 
Dukes  of  Houndsditch,  and  Marquesses  of  St.  Maiy  Axe :  and  be- 
fore that,  the  politics  of  money  lenders,  and  old-clothes  men,  may 
Bway  our  national  councils,  and  correct  our  notions  of  national 
honour.  The  French  have  already  an  additional  motive,  to  look 
forward  to  that  day,  of  which  they  already  speak,  when  "  le  lord 
maire"  shall  lead  to  victory  our  armies  in  the  East;  and  the  neigh- 
bouiing  classical  regions  shall  witness  a  new  version,  of  "  the  rage 
fif  tbe  \-ullui'e  and  love  of  the  tm-tle,"  accompanying  a  revival  of 
tlie  spirit  of  ancient  Israel.  A  happy  prospect  is  before  us,  when 
.Tews  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  our  affau-s.  We  may  then 
expect,  to  "go  ahead"  in  the  repudiation  line,  "right  off,  everlast- 
in'  slick."  Our  friends,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "flog 
tilt.  Britir^hers"  now;  but  he  must  rise  early,  who  would  catch  a 
iQ\y  asleep  in  money  matters.      Under  all  the  trials  of  life,  they 
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sfeldom  forget  "  the  main  chance."  "  My  ducats  and  my  daughter  " 
says  Shakespeare :  and  one,  who  was  not  quite  Shakespeare,  but  no 
mean  judge  of  men  and  manners,  gives  us  another  bereaved  fatlier, 
drawing  doAvn  upon  himself  this  gentle  reproof,  "  Good  Jew !  good 
beast !  good  earthworm !  an  thou  dost  go  on,  to  put  thy  filthy  lucre, 
in  the  balance  with  thy  daughter's  life  and  honour,  I  will  strip  thee 
of  every  maravedi,  thou  hast  in  the  world,  before  three  days  are 
over."  I  do  not  like  the  pure  Caucasian  breed.  Ben  Sidonia  must 
pardon  me,  for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  and  his  accomplished 
author.  Every  man  may  hold,  and  express,  his  opinion,  on  open 
subjects.  Mine  is,  that  when  Jews  are  added  to  radicals,  and  polit- 
ical dissenters,  in  our  legislature,  the  British  Lion,  not  quite  so 

majestic  now,  as  he  has  been,  will  turn  out well,  the  less  we  say 

of  the  poor  animal  the  better.  Cleonymus  shedding  his  feathers, 
win  be  nothuTg  to  our  lion,  under  the  combined  opci-ations  of  moult 
and  mange.  Mr.  Goldner,  the  Avorthy,  who  supplied  our  ships  and 
troops,  with  prcsei-vcd  meat,  and  who  carefully  potted  away  un- 
skinned  cats  and  horses  for  their  use,  was,  I  think,  a  Jew.  Whether 
he  was,  or  not,  I  do  not  care :  but  my  private  letters  from  the 
Crimea  teU  me,  that  Jews  are  there,  selling  goods  at  extortionate 
prices,  to  our  suffering  soldiers,  recnacting  the  hard  ancestral  bargain 
of  the  pottage.  Here,  however,  it  is  all  fail',  only  fair  traffic  at  the 
expense  of  the  Gentiles,  a  mere  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians.  We  are 
free  from  them  as  yet ;  but  why  do  we  not  rescue  our  troops  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Jews  ?  There  is  no  want  of  respectable  Christian 
tradesmen  among  ourselves.  "Wliy  do  we  not,  instead  of  indulging 
in  cheap  declamations  on  patriotism,  and  talking  about  our  sym- 
pathy for  our  noble  defenders,  enable  some  of  these,  to  send  over 
goods,  and  sell  them  to  om-  troops,  at  properly  remimerative  prices. 
If  any  such  scheme  shall  be  adopted,  I  am  ready  to  give  a  tenth 
part  of  one  year's  professional  income  toward  it's  acomplishment. 

Such  a  race !  but  they  are  wealthy.  Wealth,  if  anything,  wiU, 
with  us,  "  furbish  new  the  name  of  Jolm  of  Gaimt,"  but  wealthy 
also  are  the  keepers  of  many  gin  palaces,  and  houses,  less  respectable 
still.  Ought  we,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wealthy,  most  respectable, 
most  highly  estimable  individuals,  swamp  ourselves  with  the  whole 
race,  to  which  these  are  the  rare  exceptions  ?  Exceptions  they  have 
always  had,  most  numerous,  (as  numbers  simply  go,  but  compar- 
atively most  few)  most  splendid ;  and  how,  without  such  to  redeem 
it,  could  such  a  nation  have  dragged  its  existence,  through  one  tenth 
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part  of  its  duration  ?  One  out  of  the  many,  to  whom  Christians,  and 
Jews,  alike,  look  with  veneration,  I  will  mention,  one  only,  one, 
standing  out  from  the  rest,  -with  a  lustre  peculiarly  his  o-\yn. 

Take  the  whole  of  his  career,  from  the  time,  when  the  princely 
shepherd  boy,  in  fearless,  but  no  overweening,  confidence,  went  out  to 
meet  the  gigantic  dcfier  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  the  giant  bit  the 
dust  beneath  the  stripling's  sling,  to  that  time,  when,  having  given 
his  last  counsel  to  his  son  and  successor,  he  descended,  in  peace,  to 
his  honoured  grave.     Eventful  and  chequered  history  between !  but 
look  at  its  most  prominent  outlines.    See  the  tender  aifection  toward 
friend  and  benef\ictor.     Witness  the  father's   heart,    staining   the 
wamor's  cheek,  over  the  lost,  and  rebellious,  son.    Mark  the  justice, 
the  clemency,  the  daring  courage,  the  high  honour,  that  devotion  to 
OOD  and  king,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,   but  alas !   now  see  so 
little.      Of  the  latter  quality  one  single  instance.      iN'ot  only  did  ho 
prevent  his  follower  fi'om  taking  the  life  of  his  oppressive,  and  un- 
grateful, sovereign ;   but  when  he  had  himself  cut  off  the  skii't  of 
that  sovereign's  robe,  his  tender  heart,  and  chivakous  honour,  re- 
proved him,  for  having  "  stretched  his  hand  against  the  LOllD'S 
anointed."     JS^o  need  is  there  to  recapitulate  his  actions.     Let  his 
thoughts  speak  for  them,  as  in  every  changing  disj^ensation  of  life, 
every  fluctuating  vicissitude,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  gratitude  or  self- 
abasement,  he  confides  them  to  his  much-loved  harp.    That  precious 
legacy  remains,  to  impart  to  all,  who  value  it  rightly,  the  same 
kindled  feelings,  from  which  it  proceeded.     Amid  all  the  changes  of 
time,  place,  condition,  we  have  here  a  resort.     That  tnicst  of  poetry 
brings  its  inspiration  to  our  aid ;  and  di'aws  us  near,  in  thankfulness, 
and  admiration,  to  that  royal  warrior,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
that  type  of  the  perfect  gentleman.      Our  own  Liturgy  has  this 
morning  brought  one  vcree  to  me,  expressive  of  his  character,  in- 
Btructivc  to  us,  under  our  present  circumstances,  "  Thou  hast  given 
victory  unto  kings :  and  hast  delivered  David  Thy  servant,  from  the 
peril  of  the  sword."     Thanks  to  those,  who  have  given  to  our  mag- 
nificent, and  all-applicable  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  this,  perhaps, 
its  most  mignificc.it,  most  widely  appli^-ablc,  portion.     Sins,  most 
grievous,  hinder  our  unduly  worshipping  tlie  nearest  to  perfection, 
of  the  children  of  mortality  and  frailty :    but  from  that  warmth  of 
heart,  and  vividness  of  feeling,  which  made  his  character  so  admir- 
able, as  it  was,  those  sins,  most  sinfully,  proceeded.     Put  they  have 
been  forgiven;    and  we  must  not  condemn.      They  give  us  this 
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additional  lesson,  that  no  created  being  ought  to  receive  the  worship, 
or  can  claim  the  perfection,  belonging  to  One  only.  "We  must  shun, 
■svith  abhorrence,  the  sins ;  and  acknowledge  in  the  sinner  a  fellow 
mortal,  but  whom  we  may  well  take  in  other  respects,  as  one,  whom 
we  might  wisely,  and  yet  most  hiunblj'',  strive  to  imitate. 

In  my  rhapsody  about  Don  Quixote,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  used 
the  word  "gentleman:"  and  some,  for  whom  I  have  claimed  that 
appellation,  were  persons  of  rank.  Instead  of  defending  myself 
against  a  charge,  which  might  possibly  be  brought  against  me,  I  will 
tell  you  a  story.  It  is  about  a  person  with  very  few  advantages  ; 
and  labouring  under  disadvantages  of  almost  every  kind,  which  birth, 
education,  associations,  and  mode  of  life,  can  lay  upon  a  man.  You 
will  grant,  of  course,  that  if  a  man,  under  such  cu'cumstances,  main- 
tains an  estimable  and  respectable  course  of  life,  his  merit  is  far 
gi'eater  than  that  of  one,  who  has  had  advantages  of  every  kind,  to 
assist  him  in  maintaining  a  similar  course.  The  very  best  gentleman, 
that  I  have  ever  met  in  life,  was  a  man,  who  could  neither  -wriiQ  nor 
read.  "When  I  had  the  honour  of  making  his  acquaintance,  and 
gaining  his  friendship,  he  broke  stones  on  the  road.  He  died  a 
pauper,  in  the  receipt  of  union  pay.  As  Hamlet  to  his  friend,  I 
might  have  said  to  liim, 

"  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal." 

Most  just  he  was,  most  exemplaiy  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  and 
beside  that,  deeply  religious,  calmly  and  cheerfully  religious,  without 
any  of  that  offensive  cant,  which  habitually  appeals  to  Holy  Names, 
and  holy  things,  a  style  of  conversation,  to  me  more  offensive  than 
plain  unvarnished  blasphemy.  He  was  constant  at  Church,  all  the 
services  at  Church,  when,  if  ever  man  had  an  ajjology  for  going 
elsewhere  or  nowhere,  he  had  it.  That  attendance,  with  the  help  of 
a  quick  ear,  and  retentive  memory,  made  him  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  and  the  Church  Service  :  so  that  if  you  read  to  him,  out  of 
either  Book,  he  would  go  with  you,  or  before  you.  Well,  he  had, 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  been  a  subscriber  to  Friendly  Clubs, 
that  he  might  live,  and  die,  without  being  a  burden  on  others. 
These  clubs  were,  successively  broken  up ;  and,  when  he  was  past 
seventy  ycai's  of  age,  he  was  compelled  to  think,  of  asking  for 
Parish  relief.  In  addition  to  other  troubles,  he  had  a  wife,  not  ex- 
actly of  the  same  character  with  himself,  for  how  could  any  reason- 
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able  person  expect  to  find  two  phoenixes  in  one  nest  ?  One  of  her 
humours  was,  not  to  let  the  old  man  out  of  her  sight,  if  she  could 
prevent  him.  So  his  whole  time,  when  he  was  in  his  house,  was 
spent,  in  waiting  upon  her.  She  iised,  at  times,  to  beat  him,  for  she 
Avas  almost  insane,  and  fi'equently  otherwise  unwell ;  and  he  had 
the  spirit  of  Don  Quixote  toward  her  sex.  Sometimes  he  carried 
with  him  marks  of  this  treatment :  but  he  never  spoke  of  it,  and 
whenever  he  could  do  so,  with  anything  like  truth,  he  would  ascribe 
them  to  accidental,  or  other,  causes.  In  her  insanity,  for  it  was 
nearly  that,  she  used  to  store  up  everything,  on  which  she  could  lay 
hands.  A  perfect  curiosity  shop  was  her  large  trunk.  Before  his 
application  to  the  union,  the  old  man  searched  this  ti'unk,  to  see,  if 
he  could  find  anything,  by  wliich  to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  He 
found  two  sovereigns :  and,  on  those  two  sovereigns,  he  lived  for 
ten  weeks ;  and  then  made  his  application.  Perhaps  in  those  days, 
I  had  less  money  at  my  command,  than  at  any  other  part  of  my 
life.  Of  coiu'se  I  gave  to  him,  not  as  to  a  man,  on  whom  one  would 
thrust  a  sixpence,  and  a  tract  on  contentment,  but  in  sums,  to  him 
large :  and  I  was  obliged  to  invent,  or  extemporise,  excuses,  for 
giving  at  all.  I  had  to  attend  him,  during  his  last  illness :  and 
Addison's  saying  to  his  step-son  became  reahty  to  me ;  for  I  did  then 
see,  how  a  Chiistiau  could  die.  As  I  sat  by  that  man's  bedside,  I 
felt,  that  he  was  immeasurably  my  better,  not  as  Chi'istian  only,  but 
(small  addition !  you  wiU  say)  as  gentleman.  "When  I  had  given 
him  my  blessing,  as  his  priest,  I  knelt  down,  and  received  his.  His 
last  requests  were  confided  to  me,  and  both  obeyed ;  requests,  not 
dictated  by  vanity,  but  by  the  unfeigned  desire,  though  sleeping,  to 
do  good.  I  preached  to  my  Parishioners,  much  as  I  am  writing  to 
you ;  and  after  I  had  buiied  him  in  the  graveyard  of  a  neighbouring 
Church,  for  mine  had  none,  I  placed  over  his  remains  a  small  head- 
stone, inscribed,  at  his  oAvn  desii'e,  with  the  following  lines,  added 
to  my  own  epitaph  for  him, 

"  Children  and  friends,  I  bid,  farewell ! 
I  thank  you  for  your  love. 
COD  grant,  that  wc  may  meet  again, 
And  join  the  Church  above  !  " 

Rude  lines,  but,  in  my  judgment,  worth  a  larger  quantity  of  more 
admired  poetry.  Tlie  man's  name  was  John  Dennis,  and  he  rests  in 
the  Churchyard  of  St.  Martin's  by  Looe. 
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Let  us  end.  The  sum  of  this  long  letter  is  briefly  this. — If  we 
must  have  war,  we  must  have  it ;  and  let  us  caiTy  it  on,  as  becomes 
us.  If  we  can  honourably  gain  peace,  let  us  thankfully,  and  gladly, 
secure  it.  Let  not  public  opinion  regulate  our  conduct,  as  to  either 
of  these  alternatives.  Let  us  try  to  raise  it ;  that  it  may  be,  what 
it  is  not,  a  fair  arbiter,  as  to  both. 

Ah !  that  would  never  do.  I  have,  so  far,  confined  myself  to  a 
modest  defence ;  and  now  my  turn  for  the  other  thing  has  come : 
for  I  hold  always  to  the  expediency,  of  making  one's  war  oifcnsive, 
rather  than  defensive.  If  there  must  be  Avar,  let  the  enemy  have 
the  comforts  of  it ;  and  let  our  villages  remain  as  they  are.  One 
escapes  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  inconvenience,  by  this  plan. 
You  little  thought,  my  good  friend  Eobert,  what  a  cataract  of  words 
you  were  letting  loose  upon  yourself,  when  you  "WTote  your  friendly 
criticism  on  my  sermon.  You  are  one  of  those  lovers  of  carnal 
comfort,  who  object  to  "  sit  six  hours  on  a  wet  hill-side,"  listening 
to  an  extemporaneous  outpouring.  You  shall  know  the  meaning,  in 
plain  Enghsh,  of  a  "cow  routing  in  a  frcmd  loaning";  for  you 
shall  have  a  "screed  of  doctrine,"  that  may  be  heard  any  number 
of  miles  down  the  wind.  I  am  well  warm  in  harness,  and  now  I  shall 
discourse  subtilely,  ^ixysSTrloT^oyva-co  {rai;  ^oKOii  ?  I  can  scarcely  with 
truth,  or  civility,  say  that)  omnibus  de  rebus,  et  qiiibusdam  aliis. 
Public  opinion,  is  it  ?  Down  with  that  most  Verdant  Dragon !  We 
will  assail  him  judiciously,  in  language,  quaintly  curious,  and 
curiously  quaint. 

a-X^v^dcXafiuv  re  Tictpu^ovia,   crixi'Kivi/.ixla  Te^yuv." 

I  must  vary  the  style  a  little ;  for  I  cannot  stand  the  prosy,  even  in 
the  account  of  an  interesting  mission  to  Abbeokouta.  Besides,  I 
like  the  advice  of  "that  sly  rogue  Horace,"  to  mix  iitile  dulci:  and 
I  shall  call  in  "old  Homer,"  to  my  aid.  That  is  the  language  for 
speaking  one's  mind  civilly ;  and  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  decorum. 
If  I  ever  thought,  that  you  were  really  opposed  to  me,  on  any  im- 
portant topic ;  my  Kai  roV  ElnyfOiajiv "  has  come  long  ago.  Even  on 
those  minor  points,  on  which  we  may  differ,  make  allowance  for  me. 
" I  am  not  straight-laced :  I  do  not  mind  a  little  lying;  but  it  hurts 
my  feelings  to  be  found  out."  So  long  as  I  can  "enjoy  liberty," 
and  be  "mightily  borne  forward,"  you  must  not  quarrel  with  me  on. 
trifles. 
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"Brutality,  drunkenness,  fanaticism," — quite  cnougli ! 

Of  "  di'uukenness,"  as  not  exclusively  a  Eussian  vice,  I  need  to 
speak  but  little.  Every  judge  kas  done,  and  is  constantly  doing, 
tkat ;  and  our  towns  and  villages  afford  fair  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  what  they  have  said,  or  may  say.  Lord  Albemarle  lately  spoke 
on  the  subject;  and  the  Times  admirabli/  enforced  his  lesson.  One 
of  the  heads  of  Cerberus  disposed  of! 

"Brutality" — is  that  exclusively  Eussian.  Take  one  slight  case, 
•which  seems  presumptive  evidence  of  the  contrary :  take  the  case 
of  Marshal  Haynau,  the  gallant  onslaught  of  the  brewers'  men,  on 
one  unarmed,  defenceless  old  man,  a  foreigner,  and  the  subject  of 
an  ally.  Eut  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  ordered  women  to  be 
flogged.  The  order  was  denied,  on  authority,  at  least  as  good,  aa 
that  which  affirmed  it.  Eut  it  was  reported, — that  was  enough. 
Humanity  has  been  outraged !  Draymen  to  the  rescue  !  Cool  judges, 
these,  of  wright  and  wrong!  The  surgeons  may  have  a  different 
opinion,  who  have  to  practice  their  skill,  on  the  many  accidents,  to 
which  these  water-drinking  philanthropists  are  liable.  Yery  grand 
this  act !  but  could  not  their  ardent  humanity  have  found  matter 
nearer  home  ?  Is  wife-beating  so  uncommon  a  practice,  in  Erotest- 
ant  England,  that  the  zeal  of  these  reformers  must  be  painfully 
repressed,  till  it  was  compelled  to  burst  forth  at  once,  on  this,  cer- 
tainly at  the  time,  harmless  visitor.  Gloiy  to  our  country !  We 
have  no  instances  of  women,  maltreated,  starved,  beaten,  thrown 
out  of  garret  windows,  not  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  habitual  amusement  of  their  own  husbands.  Eut  this 
is  a  land  of  liberty;  and  "every  man  wallops  his  own  niggers." 
Did  public  opinion  condemn  this  assault  on  Marshal  Haynau  ?  You 
and  I,  of  course,  and  those  like  us,  regarded,  as  we  ought,  this  gi'oss 
and  brutal  outrage.  Were  houses  open  to  this  unfortunate  foreigner  ? 
Did,  or  did  not,  the  magistrate  do  his  duty  ?  Were  no  penny  sub- 
scriptions got  up,  for  the  heroic  assailants?  Did,  in  short,  public 
opinion  denounce,  in  one  unanimous  voice,  this  fearful  disgrace  to 
our  country?  Ko  Austrian  general  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  we  had  the  assurance,  to  be  indignant  at 
the  Emperor's  littleness  of  mind,  because  he  would  not  expose  his 
uniform,  to  a  repetition  of  the  brutal  insult,  which  it  had  received 
among  us.     Brutality  is  not  confined  to  the   Eussians.     Be   fair. 
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Civilization  is  progressive.  Wo,  must,  in  justice,  give  the  Russians 
some  law  in  this  case.  A  few  centuries  we  must  grant.  In  the 
daj's  of  our  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  were  not  people  commonly 
hanged,  for  offences,  for  whicli  now,  a  short  imprisonment  properly 
suffices  ?  You  know,  what,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  playful  (bad 
subject  for  jest  after  all!)  invitation  of  the  Newgate  authorities? 
"  "We  hang  at  eight,  breakfast  at  half-past."  They  did  hang,  and 
with  liberal  hand.  Juries  (though  now,  of  course,  under  amended 
public  opinion,  a  man,  in  an  impopular  cause,  or  of  an  unpopular 
party,  is  siire  to  meet  with  justice,  from  those,  who  have  been 
sworn"^'  to  give  it, — and  of  that  I  have  some  edifying  instances, 
which  I  could  relate)  juries,  in  those  jolly,  hanging  days,  were 
pardonably  somewhat  loose,  in  their  decisions.  A  man  was  some- 
times convicted,  to  demonstration,  of  having  stolen  ten  guineas; 
but  the  more  merciful  jury  would,  frequently,  fix  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen,  at  thirty-nine  shillings.  JIcvc  inter  alia :  only  be 
merciful  to  Eussia. — Now  remains  "fanaticism,"  a  subject  for  a 
very  long  chapter. 

This  chapter  on  "fanaticism"  I  shall  begin  gravely.  I  will 
take  first  the  hue  and  cry,  which  have  been  going  on  against  Trac- 
tarians  or  Puscyitcs,  and  their  system.  I  know,  that  the  course  of 
many  persons,  so  called,  has  been  decided  for  them.  "We  have  made 
them,  nohntes  rolentes,  Papists.  I  am  not  habitually  a  newspaper 
reader ;  but  the  war  has  made  me  infringe  my  habit ;  and  I  take  in 
the  Evening  Mail,  with  other  papers.  My  impression,  however,  on 
this  matter  is,  that  the  "Times"  was  above  it's  "contemporaries," 
as  the  phrase  goes.  It  Avas  too  respectable,  I  believe  and  hope,  to 
dabble  in  this  anolog  km  ^opl^opog.  "What  was  beneath  the  "Times," 
was  congenial  occupation  for  the  Eecord.  That  paper  I  have  not 
seen  for  years ;  and  it  may  have  changed  its  character.  I  hope  that 
it  has.  At  the  time,  when  I  did  occasionally  see  it,  my  conclusion 
was  (a  veiy  bold  one,  all  things  considered)  that  a  more  contempt- 
ible paper  I  had  never  seen.  It's  advertisements,  the  demure  wag- 
gery of  it's  inferences,  and  insinuations,  it's  omnivorous  powers  of 
swallowing,  and  digesting,  the  most  astounding  "figments,"  to  use 
one  of  it's  favourite  expressions,  were  something,  almost,  beyond 
belief.  I  used  to  laugh  over  it ;  as  I  have  laughed  over  Don  Quixote, 

«  "  Swear!  oh  I  will  swear  anything.     All  is  fair,  when  it  comes  to  an  oath 
ad  litem," — Scott's  Red  gauntlet. 
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and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  Record, 
and  other  newspapers  of  it's  own  character,  Exeter  Hall,  with  it's 
omnifarious  ofishoots,  and  auxiliaries,  Evangelical  Alliances,  Pro- 
testant Defences,  pulpits,  presses,  and  platforms,  were  all  at  work, 
on  these  unfortunate  Tractarians ;  and  hard  work  they  had : 

"  Fervet  opus;  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella." 

Not  unsuccessful,  in  all  respects,  was  their  work;  for  they  did 
manage  to  vilifj',  and  impede  the  action  of,  the  Church.  They  did 
succeed,  in  driving  into  adverse  communions,  several  of  it's  zealous, 
though  I  must  call  them,  weaker  hearted,  children.  "We  may  he 
sorry  for  that  result ;  but  we  cannot  be  altogether  astonished.  If 
Protestantism  be,  what  these  professed  promoters  of  it  represent  it 
to  be,  the  sooner  that  we  can  all  escape  from  it,  the  better.  The 
spirit,  thus  inctilcated,  caught  like  tinder,  all  over  the  country ;  it 
was  a  perfect  phrensy.  You  could  not  go  to  your  reading  room,  or 
make  a  morning  caU,  but  you  found  the  table,  covered  with  little 
tracts,  and  pamphlets  (conversation  to  match)  filled  with  specula- 
tions as  to  the  "Man  of  sin,"  the  "Number  of  the  beast,"  the 
"Millennium,"  the  "end  of  the  world,"  and  other  subjects,  usually 
considered  very  difficult ;  so  that  you  found,  in  comparison,  Butler's 
"Analogy"  to  be  really  light  reading.  The  one  moral,  to  be  drawn 
from  all  these  publications,  and  from  the  conversation,  supplied,  or 
suggested,  by  them,  was,  the  necessity  of  driving  out  Puseyism, 
Tractarianism,  and  all  their  abettors,  without  the  smallest  delay,  or 
distinction. 

I  believe,  that  Dr.  Gumming  is  an  able,'and  a  good,  and  respectable 
man;  but  I  have  some  remembrance  of  a  tract  of  his,  written  (at 
least  I  saw  it)  in  the  earlier  part  of  1854;  in  which  I  learned 
several  things.  The  war,  and  consequently  our  present  alliance, 
were  then  recent  facts.  One  false  prophet  in  the  Book  of  the  lleve- 
lations,  was  Tractarianism,  or  it  might  be,  one  of  the  frogs,  which 
came  out  of  his  mouth.  Frogs  were  somehow  suggestive  of  the  French 
nation.  They  eat  frogs,  I  knew,  and  I  then  learned  (and  I  blush 
not  to  avow  my  pre\4ous  ignorance)  that  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the 
French  was  formerly  a  frog,  or  frogs.  Of  lilies,  bees,  and  eagles,  I 
had  heard :  of  frogs  never.  The  East  India  Company  was,  I  think, 
connected,  in  some  waj',  with  the  Kings  of  the  East :  and  the  putting 
out  to  sea  of  some  ship,  or  steamer,  furnished  the  completion  of  a 
prophecy.     If  to  this  had  been  subjoined,  a  round  robin  from  the 
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passengers,  eulogistic  of  the  Captain's  amiable,  and  seaman-like, 
qualities,  and  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the  table,  kept  on  board, 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  might,  to  some  minds,  have  come  with 
an  accumulated  evidence,  furnished  by  the  circumstantial  details.  If 
Dr.  Gumming  could  write  in  this  way,  what  could  you  expect  from 
the  smaller  fry  ? 

The  consequence  of  the  agitation,  thus  caused,  was  a  damp  thrown 
upon  many  attempted,  and  commenced,  plans,  for  the  improvement, 
of  the  Church,  and  the  people.  A  clergyman  could  not  scrape  the 
paint,  or  whitewash,  from  a  pillar,  or  canned  wood  work ;  or  try  to 
supply  his  Church  with  furniture,  somewhat  better,  than  that  of  his 
kitchen ;  or  endeavour  to  rescue  the  poor,  from  the  comers,  which 
they  were  expected  to  occupy,  under  galleries,  and  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  but  that  man  was  a  Puscj-ite,  or  Tractarian.  The  poor, 
from  the  scandalous  accommodation  offered  to  them,  and  those,  who 
were  unsettled  in  their  minds,  went  off  to  meeting  houses.  His 
weU-meaning  Parishioners,  who  were,  or  would  soon  have  been, 
attached  to  their  Church,  and  to  him,  became  timid,  about  showing 
their  regard  for  cither.  Xothing  could  be  done  by  him ;  scarcely  a 
sermon  could  be  preached  by  him,  which  did  not  furnish  some 
handle  of  reproach  against  him.  The  comprehension,  allusions,  ten- 
dencies, designs,  were  aU  child's  play  to  those  self-taught,  or  super- 
naturally-taught,  theologians.  Immediately,  the  Parish  would  be 
in  arms.  The  old  women  would  take  up  their  pattens,  and  um- 
brellas ;  and  carry,  from  their  OAvn  houses,  to  the  houses  of  their 
neighbours,  alarming  reports  of  the  inroads  of  Popery,  awful 
machinations,  to  overthrow,  or  imderminc,  the  pure  Protestantism 
of  the  land,  "insidious  aggressions;"  the  kinder,  and  gentler,  of 
them,  carrj'ing  bundles  of  the  Ptecord,  or  of  tracts,  equally  sagacious, 
for  the  special  conversion  of  their  clergyman.  The  gentler  sex 
were  not  the  only  alarmists :  old  women,  wearing,  inappropriately, 
the  propria  qua  marilus,  furnished  their  full  quota,  toward  this 
intolerable  gabble. 

Let  me  be  fair.  I  always  wish  to  be  so.  Many  alsoluteJy, — 
comparatively  few,  very  few,  of  the  clergy,  gave  a  handle  to  these 
accusations,  by  their  own  unbearable  folly ;  even  where  they  were 
(as  in  some,  though  still  fewer  cases  they  were  not)  faithful  to  their 
Church.  That  topic  has  been  well  touched  by  Mr.  Grcsley,  I  think : 
and  I  have  no  greater  sympathy  than  he  has,  with  those,  who  date 
their  notes  to  their  tailors  on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  of  St. 
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Etheldreda,  or  the  Vigil  of  the  Translation  of  the  bones  of  St. 
Symphorianus,  or  who  commit  any  other  such  acts  of  absurdity. 
We  do  not  become  Solomons,  by  taking  Holy  Orders.  "Weak  minds, 
and  unsettled  judgments,  will  remain  -with  those,  who  have  them,  in 
whatever  position  they  may  occupy.  Of  these,  and  others  really  in- 
clined to  Romanism,  it  is  easy  to  say,  "  Let  them  go  to  Eome." — Their 
going  at  once  would  relieve  those,  who  arc  faithful,  from  much 
reproach,  scandal,  and  suspicion :  but  loe  cannot  lightly  say  so,  who 
hold,  that  schism  is  a  most  grievous  sin. 

Well,  I  never  willingly,  or  unnecessarily,  offend  people's  preju- 
dices ;  and  I  hope  that  I  never  put  aside,  or  disguise  my  principles, 
to  conciliate  them.  I  think  that  the  cheapest  plan  is  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  So,  when  I  was  once  asked  by  a  parishioner,  in  a 
place,  where  I  had  not  been  long  settled,  which  party  in  the  Church 
I  claimed  as  my  own,  I  answered,  "  Have  you  not  found  out  yet, 
that  I  am  a  Puscyite,  Tractarian,  Papist,  and  Jesuit  in  disguise  ?" 
My  Parishioner  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  laughed.  Had  he  not  been 
a  sensible  man,  I  shoiild  have  shown  mj-sclf  like  him,  in  thus  ad- 
dressing him.  From  good  taste,  if  I  can  claim  no  higher  mo- 
tive, I  associate  myself  with,  if  not  the  weaker,  the  more  maligned 
party.  But  my  Church  is  not  emptied.  Something  is  being  done 
in  the  Parish ;  and  more,  probably,  will  be  done  :  but  nearly  all  the 
credit  of  that  belongs  to  my  curates,*  not  to  me.  The  party  (hateful, 
but  sometimes  necessary,  word!)  with  which  I  associate  myself,  is 
not,  I  think,  the  weaker.  But  it  has  been  comparatively  passive, 
receiving  hard  blows  from  all  directions,  but  containing,  perhaps, 
harder  hitters,  than  any  of  those,  who  have  assailed  them. 

Mr.  Xewland  has  set  us  a  good  example.  I£e  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns ;  and,  disagreeable  as  the  task  must  have  been,  to  a  man 
of  his  tastes  and  feelings,  he  did  it  tcell.  He  accepted  the  name  of 
Tractarian,  thrust  upon  him ;  and  gave  public  lectures  on  Tracta- 


•  A  favourite  hobby  of  mine,  which  I  have  been  riding  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  is  the  allotment,  or  cottage-garden  system  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  lessons 
to  any  one,  who  feels  inclined  to  mount  it.  Also  we  set  up,  nearly  three  years 
ago,  and  are  successfully  carrying  on,  a  Dotheboys  Ilali,  not  exactly  in,  and 
yet  close  to,  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys.  Here  youth  are  expeditiously 
finished  off,  in  all  the  desirable  ographics,  and  ologics,  at  a  moderate  figure  : 
w-ashing  and  parental  treatment  in.  I  like  to  do  business,  as  I  go  along,  like  a 
Matinian  bee;  and  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  put  in  an  advertisement,  which 
you  will  see  at  the  end. 
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rianism,  at  Brighton.  I  cannot  do  that,  for  I  am  no  speaker.  "When  I 
feel  myself  compelled,  (and  I  always  escape,  if  I  can)  I  get  through 
the  few  sentences,  which  contain  what  I  wish  to  express  as  my  mean- 
ing; and  thankfully  suhside  into  my  original  insignificance.  I  wish 
that  tliose  who  can,  would  imitate  Mr.  Newland.  They  would  have 
my  thanks,  and  not  mine  only.  Mr.  IS'ewland  seems  to  think  difFer- 
ently  :  hut  /call  his  Brighton  Lectures,  "the  best  job  that  he  ever 
turned  out  of  hand."  I  wish  him  equal  success  in  his  conflict  in 
his  new  Parish ;  and  speedy  deliverance  from  the  namesake  (great 
difference  between  the  namesakes)  of  the  honoured  member  for  my 
own  University.  That  gentleman  seems,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
papers)  to  be  meditating  "heavy  blows  and  gi'eat  discouragement," 
by  means  of  his  "  unedifjang"  hand,  to  Mr.  Newland,  and  his 
Church ;  but  I  fancy  that  he  has  met  his  match,  or  something  more. 

"\Ye  can  all  do  something;  and  and  our  little  doings  may  en- 
courage others,  to  exertion,  who  can  do  more.  In  all  classes,  among 
all  men,  whatever  their  civil,  or  religious,  designation,  there  are 
honest,  naturally  right  thinking,  peojilc :  and  they  would  be  en- 
couraged, and  increased,  if  the  truth  were,  on  all  subjects,  fully, 
and  fairly,  laid  before  them.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  correct 
public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  thus  coiTcctcd,  and  strengthened, 
becomes  respectable,  and  formidable.  "When  it  has  become  so,  then 
I  will  take  it  as  my  guide ;  when  my  own  judgment,  with  such  aids 
as  I  have,  shall  prove  insufficient. 

Now,  my  dear  Piobert,  for  a  few  particular  instances  in  support 
of  my  general  theory  on  English  "  fanaticism."  You  may  require 
them,  for  you  are  a  logician ;  and  being  such,  know  that  logic  means 
plain  common  sense,  using  rational  arguments ;  and  that  a  man  may 
argue  most  logically,  who  has  never  learned  a  single  rule  of  logic.  So 
one  can  fancy  a  person,  speaking  his  OAvn  language,  with  the  greatest 
purity,  who  had  never  learned  it's  grammar.  Still,  I  think  the 
grammar  a  great  help ;  as  I  do  the  science  of  logic ;  and  I  may  say 
the  same  of  the  multiplication  table.  My  instances  shall  be  three 
only,  rather  prominent,  among  those,  which  I  might  have  taken ; 
and  I  fancy,  that  you  will  consider  them,  sufficient  to  establish  my 
induction. 

My  first  instance  shall  be  that  of  the  gentleman,  whose  name 
has  been  perverted  into  a  badge  for  the  persons,  of  whom  I  have 
been  writing.  I  cannot,  on  that  account,  well  avoid  reference  to 
him,  in  writing  of  that,  which  has  been  etj-led  his  party.     He  is 
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unknown  to  m3,  even  by  sight;  as  are  the  other  two  persons,  who 
are  to  make  up  my  three  instances.  I  am  reluctant  to  mention  him ; 
for  of  him  I  deem  as  reverently,  as  man  may  of  his  fellow-worm. 
His  claims  are  not  to  be  canvassed  by  an  enlightened  public ;  and 
with  a  Higher  Judge,  may  he  find  acceptance,  and  mercy !  One  part 
of  his  character  we  can  all  appreciate;  and,  if  we  choose,  may 
admire  and  imitate.  I  mean  the  forbearance  of  that  high  intellect, 
for  years  assailed,  as  their  common  butt,  by  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion ;  yet  always  gentle,  meek,  forgiving,  and  conciliatoiy.  Intel- 
lect his  assailants  seem  to  allow  him ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact,  that  they  resort  to  his  waitings ;  when  they  wish  to  defend 
themselves  against  enemies,  too  powerful  and  learned,  for  them- 
selves to  meet.  In  writing  of  him,  I  would  rather  not  use  my  own 
words;  and  I  ask  his  pardon  for  havmg  written  about  him  at  aU. 
I  will  quote,  for  him,  the  words  of  a  poet,  admired  in  his  day, 
whom  I  must  always  admu-e.  The  present  generation  of  poets  is 
beyond  me.  I  like  common  sense,  made  plainer,  because  more  bril- 
liant, by  being  set  forth  in  the  language  of  imagination.  I  cannot 
hunt,  half  way  through  a  page,  for  a  meaning ;  and,  after  all,  be 
ill  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  I  hold  to  Cowper,  and  others,  whom 
I  can  understand,  with  less  trouble,  than  I  must  spend  over  a 
modem  exposition  of  prophecy.  My  selection  may  appear  strange : 
but  perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  not  that  difierence,  that  some  people 
may  imagine,  between  Whitfield,  and  the  gentleman,  about  whom 
I  am  writing : — 

"  Leuconomus  (beneath  well  sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  "  respect  "  forbids  to  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  "calumny's"  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  scorn  "and  mocking  "  of  the  age, 
The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 
The  man,  that  mentioned  him,  at  once  dismiss'd 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneer'd,  and  hiss'd. 
His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretence, 
His  speech,  rebellion  against  common  sense. 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule, 
And  wlien  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool. 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office,  waft  aside, 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride. 
Reveal  (the  man  "  yet  lives  ")  to  wondering  eye* 
This  more  than  monster,  in  his  proper  guise. 
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He  loved  the  world,  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible,  was  sincere. 
Assail'd  by  scandal,  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life  : 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw,  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paul ;  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him  he  labour'd,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame,  where'er  he  went. 

Blush  Calumny  !  write  on  his  "  future  "  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room. 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierced  the  offended  skies ; 
And  say,  Blot  out  my  sins,  confcss'd,  deplored. 
Against  Thine  image  in  Thy  saint,  O  Lord !  " 

Cowper's  Hope, 

My  second  instance  of  fanaticism  in  lis,  is  the  case  of  Miss 
Scllon.  She  was  doing  precisely  (and  with  some  addition)  what 
Miss  Nightingale  is  now  doing,  with  deserved  praise.  She  chose  to 
do  it,  in  her  o\vn  way,  wisely  or  unwisely ;  for  with  that  distinction, 
I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  not  her  judge.  She  was  doing,  how- 
ever, what  all  approve,  instructing  the  ignorant,  labouring  in  hos- 
pitals, and  in  the  streets,  for  those,  for  Avhom  no  man  cared.  But 
she  was  a  Puseyite,  or  a  Papist :  and  we,  who  would  not  have  re- 
trenched the  smallest  article  of  our  personal  comfort,  to  do  a  like 
work,  pleaded  her  manner  of  doing  it,  as  an  excuse  for  not  helping 
her  to  do  it.  The  tide  has  now  turned;  and,  most  contemptible !  we 
have  turned  with  it.  Oh  for  the  windmills,  and  the  Pentapolin  of 
that  doer,  if  not  in  deeds,  in  intention.  "We,  the  intelligent  public, 
did  something,  however.  We  managed  to  fi-ighten  her  friends.  ^Ve 
impeded  her  work  of  mercy,  to  many ;  who  can  tell,  how  many  ir- 
retrievably ?  but  we  had  Mr.  Spurrcl,  and  a  host  of  other  reverend 
gentlemen,  to  aid  us,  if  aid  were  needed,  in  our  heartless,  spiiitless, 
selfishness.  Thank  GOD  for  her !  as  many  a  soul,  otherwise,  in  all 
probability  lost,  does,  and  will  thank  her.  The  fiery  furnace,  through 
which  that  excellent  woman  has  passed,  should  make  most  of  us 
humble  ourselves  to  the  dust,  when  we  think  of  our  own  compara- 
tive worthlessness.  "We  have  tried  our  best,  to  drive  her  out  from 
among  us ;  and  that  we  have  not  succeeded,  is  no  subject  of  boast 
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to  us,  wliatever  it  may  be  to  her.  If  entreaties  from  any  one  could 
influence  a  person,  contemplating  such  a  step,  I  would  enti'eat  her 
not  to  leave  us ;  and  bring  uj)on  us  the  disgrace,  of  being  totally 
insensible  to  self-denying  zeal,  and  of  considering  it  ncuti'alised,  by 
the  occasional  acts  of  imprudence,  -srhich,  as  we  may  think,  accom- 
panied it.  If  she  goes,  and  may  she  never !  I  will  never  forget 
what  she  has  done,  and  suffered ;  and  thankfulness  for  these  shall 
remain  in  me,  as  warm,  as  it  is  now. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  case  of  "fanaticism,"  Mr.  Bennett; 
and  the  particulars  of  that  case  (and  there  it  differs  from  the  former 
two)  are  most  amusing,  but  not  the  less  disgracefid  to  oiu'  national 
character.  He  had  laid  out  his  time,  means,  and  labour,  in  rescu- 
ing that  happy  Goshen  about  Pimlico,  from  what  he  needlessly,  I 
suppose,  considered  its  degradation.  Churches,  schools,  and  so  forth, 
were  built ;  and  he,  benighted  Traetarian !  in  his  OAvn  blimdcring 
way,  was  trying  to  elevate,  by  every^  method,  that  suggested  itself 
to  him,  the  people,  among  whom  he  was  placed.  The  purity  of  our 
better  faith  was  assailed.  So  much  had  been  done  for  that  favoured 
locality  by  others,  that  the  fruit  of  their  labom's  called  upon  us,  for 
its  preservation.  The  alarm  was  given :  and  an  onslaught,  literal, 
as  well  as  metaphorical,  was  made  upon  his  Church.  Miscellaneous 
was  the  assemblage ;  creditable  to  the  national  character.  Peers 
and  pot-boys,  butlers  and  baronets,  met  in  strange,  and  hetero- 
geneous, fellowship:  for  " minor  distinctions "  were  merged;  and 
the  hallowing  influence  of  a  pure  faith  consolidated  the  band  of 
brothers.  Mr.  Bennett  was  effectually  driven  from  the  home,  of 
his  own  selection,  the  vineyard,  of  his  own  planting,  and  cultivation. 
He  Avas  obliged  to  go,  leaving  to  his  successor  the  legacy  of,  if  not 
more  literary,  at  least,  bibliopolic,  contests.  He  went  abroad ; 
and  still  Protestant  zeal  pursued  him,  and  his  friend.  "VNTiether  he 
went  to  Church,  or  not,  we  all  kncAV.  The  particular  Church,  to 
which  he  might  go,  was  as  weU  kno\NTi.  Every  thing,  that  he  did, 
was  common  propert)'.  His  footsteps  were  dogged :  and,  as  in 
Home,  we  should  do,  as  liomans  do,  so  his  Continental  experiences 
were  consistent  with  our  notions  of  Continental  espionage.  We 
kept  a  very  sharp  ej^e  upon  him.  His  many-headed  majesty  was 
fully  on  the  alert,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  his  brother  Tracta- 
rians.  Thei'e  was  no  eluding  his  discrimination.  lie  could  pene- 
trate, as  far  as  most  folks,  into  the  interior  of  a  miirstone.  In  this 
case  there  was  no  need  for  the  exercise  of  his  full  vigilance :  for 
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tlic  conspii-ators  -vrould  display  a  sort  of  unifoiin,  and  I  do  wish  that 
they  had  left  that,  and  certain  other  things,  alone.  But  they  would 
in  many  cases  turn  out,  in  collarlcss  linen,  and  straight-cut  coats, 
where  the  M.B.*  was  as  legible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  as  the  mi- 
removed  label  on  the  newly-purchased  shawl  of  the  iinconscious 
lady,  who  walked  about  E.egent  Street,  with  "  very  chaste  at  two 
guineas,"  ticketed  on  her  shoulders.  Our  master,  any  how,  was 
pleased  to  issue  very  severe  orders,  in  regard  to  these  traitors,  and 
Mr.  Bemiett  in  particular.  These  orders,  we  submissively  obeyed. 
We  did  our  best,  to  diivc  him  in  that  dii'ection,  in  which  we  knew, 
that  his  own  feelings  led  him.  The  self-willed  man  would  persist, 
in  obstinately  maintaining,  that  he  knew  his  own  feelings,  better 
than  Ave  did.  He  would  not  become  a  Papist.  He  would  not  leave 
the  Church  of  England.  At  this  moment,  double-dealing  Jesuit ! 
he  is  actually  can-ying  on  his  old  trade,  in  the  service  of  his  old 
Church,  and  in  his  old  way. 

He  did  not,  however,  make  good  his  "insidious"  lodgement  at 
Frome,  without  opposition.  That  Redan  was  not  taken  in  a  hurry, 
nor  at  the  first  assault.  The  spirit  of  our  pure  patriotism,  guided 
by  far-seeing,  and  wide-ruling,  public  opinion,  " /xnltEltx  xai  evpuoTrcc 
Zewj,"  roused  into  full  action  there,  a  band  of  patriots,  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  aided  by  precursors,  and  defenders,  from  afar. 
"  Trojans,  Lycians,  and  allies. 

Then  rose  an  inextinguishable  shout  of  articulat-e 
men,  diiFerent-tongued,  different-minded,  all  raising 
the  same  ciy.     Tell  me.  Muse !  who  fu'st  advancing 


•  "  Mark  of  the  Beast'' — a  phrase,  some  say,  used  by  certain  tailors,  to 
indicate  the  garments  of  a  particular  class  of  customers.  Consult  the  original 
Hebrew  M.S.S.  in  Aldgate  Street,  the  Minories,  or  elsewhere. 

A  certain  "hireling"  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Scotch  proverb,  which 
tells  us  to  keep  a  thing  seven  years  ;  it's  use  will  come.  His  "  shawl,''  of  which 
he  told  me,  at  about  that  interval  of  time,  comes  out,  ticket  and  all,  as  good  as 
new,  to  illustrate  the  merits  of  another  garment.  Thanks  to  that  excellent  son 
of  John  Bull,  an  improvement  on  the  old  gentleman,  Totuostaiv  still.  Let  me 
covertly  convey  my  regards  to  his  idVij,  and  iny  hope,  that  he  may  have  many  a 
safe  jaunt  in  the  car  of  glory.  Careful  driving  is  always  necessary  ;  in  these 
times  especially,' when  public  opinion  is  so  exacting.  Indeed,  a  man  ought  to- 
be  as  good  as  gold,  and  something  in  addition. 
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JErom  tlie  foremost  fighters,  hurled  his  spear,  casting 
a  long  shadow?  So  much  Fame  hath  not  handed 
down  to  us  :  for  we,  at  this  day,  faintly  catch  her 
echoes.  Forth  flew  the  spear,  armed  with  brass,  cun- 
ningly fabricated  by  the  forger's  art.  Dire  was  the 
whiz  !  Earth,  our  common  mother,  was  hushed ;  and 
pale-green  *^  fear  seized  the  checks  of  the  Tractarians, 
"who  looked  on.  But  the  blameless  hero  bent  aside, 
and  avoided  black  death.  Close  by  his  ribs  passed 
the  brass-armed  spear;  but  grazed  not  even  his  M.B. 
coat. 

To  no  single  hand  had  Jupiter  destined  the  honour 
of  his  fall.      Brothers,   a  fonnidable  band,   sons  of 
Koa^E/tAOJ,    white-gorgeted,   readers   of    the   Eecord, 
towering  by  head  and  shoulders  above  ordinary  mor- 
tals, upheaved  an  enormous  rock,  meet  burden  for  the 
combined  strength   of  the  horses   and  men,    eating 
grains,  and  largely  draining  the  dark-flowing,  foam- 
crested,  nectar,  around  the  place,  where  fell,  inglorious, 
the  flogger  of  women.      Isot  yet  did  this  shameless 
stone  avail. 
The  Coalition,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  authorities,  lay, 
and  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  petitions,  urging  that  purpose,  to  drive 
out  from  Frome  the  monster  in  human  shape,  whom  Pimlico  had  cast 
out,  and  whom  Eome  had  not  received,  faOcd. 

It  lies,  an  enormous  mass,  a  monimient  for  future 
generations;  who  shall  contemplate  it,  and  say, 
lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their  times,  "  In  those 
days  lived  our  fathers;  and  such  were  their  deeds." 


*  "  Xxupov  ^EOg,  I  mean, 

A  nasty  pale-green. 

Though  for  want  of  some  word,  that  may  better  avail, 

I  presume,  our  translators  have  rendered  it  "  pale." 

For  consider  the  cheeks 

Of  these  "  well-booted  Greeks," 

Their  Egyptian  descent  was  a  question  of  weeks  ; 

Their  complexion  of  course,  like  a  half-decayed  leek's. 

And  you'll  see,  in  an  instant,  the  thing,  that  I  mean  in  it: 

A  Greek  face,  in  a  funk,  had  a  good  deal  of  green  in  it." 

Jngoldsby  Legends.     Black  Mousquetairt. 
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But  pitying  Jupiter  saved  the  hero,  assailed  by  over- 
whelming numbers.     He  excited  fear  in  the  generous 
breasts  of  the  Trojans;    and  they  retired  to   their 
homes.      Some    archers,    selected    for    the    service, 
Cretans,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians  (the   Paphlago- 
nians  had  retired  with  the  main  body)  well  skilled  in 
bows,    covered  the   retreat ;    and  remained   beliind, 
galling  the  horse-taming  stranger,  and,  when  opportu- 
nity occurs,  still  galling  him.     Unmoved  he  remained, 
not  ignorant  of    the    ashen  spear,   with    legs  well- 
planted  apart,  pleasantly  smiling. 
The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  Frome  Church  was  not  puUed 
down,  a  danger,  which  the  Church  in  Pimlico  had  narrowly  escaped. 
The  bones  of  that  old  Puseyite,  and  rebel  against  public  opinion 
in  his  days,  Bishop  Ken,  were  not  gnibbcd  up.     The  stone,  if  stone 
there  be,  which  covers  his  remains,  has  not  been  conveyed  to  Exeter 
Hall,  much  valued  trophy !  to  incite  by  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
past,  and  to  encourage  to  exertions  of  the  same  nature  in  future, 
the  Evangelical  Alliances,  Protestant  Defences,  and  other  associations, 
numerous  and  tuneful,   as  bees   in    "the  month  of 
May,"  gathering  and  dispensing  honey,  in,  and  for, 
that  much  loved  hive  : 

Or,  like  grasshoppers,  inflamed  into  vociferous 
phrenzy  by  the  brain-drying  heat,  chattering  un- 
mercifully, they  sit,  counselling  men  and  counselling 
women,  all  night  long,  and  all  the  day;  while  the 
slow-footed  hours  take  away,  and  again  bring  back 
great  Olympus,  unwearied,  prating  incessantly  with 
melodious  twang ;  whereas  deep  sleep  would  long 
since  have  sealed  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals. 
AVhether  an  "  insidious  aggression,"  or  the  "  Trac- 
tarian  heresy,"  or  the  conversion  of  the  Pope  by  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  or  a  mare's  nest  discovered  by  Dr. 
Gumming,  be  balanced  in  their  well-pondering  minds  ; 
for  she,  daughter  of  generous  steeds,  had  bestowed, 
high  up  in  some  leafy  tree,  in  a  quaking  morass,  haz- 
ardous for  mortal  tread,  vocal  with  timeful  frogs, 
careful  mother  !  her  callow  nestlings,  eight  in  number, 
herself  the  ninth;  but  the  blameless  seer,  knowing 
things  before,  present,  and  to  come,  had  in  his  hand 
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seized  her  tender  brood ;  herself  escaped,  and  neigh- 
ing shrilly,  she  M^ings  her  flight  to  Jove's  high  thresh- 
old, Doedalean  frame  !  and  there  cropping  the  white 
clover,  she  is  oblivious  of  her  little  ones ;  and  they, 
far  off  in  that  resounding  hall,  miss  their  mother ; 
and  their  feeble  cries  are  lost,  in  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  the  shouts  of  applauding  men,  and  women 
ghriller-toned,  partaking  the  triumph  of  the  counsell- 
ing, honey-dropping,  seer : 

Or,  whether  an    "  episcopal  free  church  " — like 
silver-eddying  Alpheus,   cleanser  of  Austritm-defiled 
brewhouses,  *   keeping  himself  unmixed  with  Nep- 
tune's salt  waves,  tiU  he  clasps  the  puj.ity  of  pain- 
fully-sought Arethusa,  so,  free  from  all  taint  of  con- 
nection with  Chm-ch  or  Bishop — city  built  on   the 
clouds  by  light-minded  bii'ds,  occupies  their  sagacious, 
deep-revohdng  minds,  they  sit,  eternally  chattering. 
Such  power  of    endurance   hath  Jupiter  given,  not 
without  the  love  of  voice,  sweet  sister  of  the  lyre. 
Meanwhile  the  stone  rests  in  it's  quiet  obscurity',  in  Tromc  Church- 
yard, destined,  perhaps,  some  day,  to  have  another  stone,  or  a  mound 
at  least  of  earth,  near  it.     Still  there  is  hope.     The  Trojans  may  yet 
see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter   day.     The   time    may   come,     when 
delivered  from  the  alien  and  the  stranger,  the  patriots,  who  shall 
have  survived  this  conflict,  shall  visit,  in  triimiphal  procession,  the 
spot,  which  marks  the  fall  of  theii-  foe. 

"Kctt  role  rig  eittv),   Tpuuv  vTnptivo^eovluv, 
Tvfx^oi   sTTid^uaxcov  MfveXaov  Ku^aMfxoio," 

whatever  the  inspiriting  occasion  shall  suggest  to  each. 


*  Hercules  was  said  to  have  cleansed  the  Augsean  stables,  by  turning 
through  them  the  river  Alpheus,  whether  before,  or  after,  his  wanderings  in 
search  of  Arethusa,  I  cannot  say.  For  "  brew-house"  I  grieve,  that  I  can 
find  no  direct  classical  authority.     Did  not  Virgil  allude  to  it,  when  he  wrote, 

"  Locafatafurentibus  Auslris,'^  1st  jEneid. 
Places  foul  with  furious  Austrians? 

Mr.  Belsham's  (?)  Improved  Translation. 
Did  he  not,  vales  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  mean  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  B.  and  P.  ? 
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They  may  now,  iindcr  the  galling  feeling  of  down-trodden  purity 
of  faith,  be  obliged  to  wail  forth  the  doleful  ditty, 

lalloilaia^  rccv  Kockuv !  txllczlai ! 

Let  them  look  forward  to  the  coming  time,  when,  full  liberty  shall 
be  given  to  each  man,  quaffing  largely  good  old  English  draughts, 
supplied  from  the  place,  where  good  old  English  feeling  achieved  ita 
gallant,  and  patriotic,  triumph  over  the  Austrian  woman  flogger, 

In  the  meantime,  let  fancy  supply  its  substitute,  to  fill  the  place  in 
Exeter  Hall,  where  neither  tomb-stone  is  as  yet.  Let  kindred  genius 
add  its  accessories.  Let  us  join  in  imagination  to  these  two  stones, 
that  which,  fable  tells  us,  adorned  the  association,  to  which  the  im- 
mortal Pickwick  has  given  his  name,  bearing  the  legend 

BIL  STUMPS  HIS  MAEK, 

and  that,  for  which,  a  brighter  imagination  still,  supplied  the 
inscription, 

AGRICOLA  DICAYIT  LIBENS  LUBENS. 

Let  no  unseasonable  doubts  as  to  the  "Praitorian,"  or  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  rival  inscription,  interfere  with  our  satisfixction  in  the 
legacy,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  hand,  among  whose  seldom  rivalled 
pictures,  we  must  never  forget  Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns. 

I  think,  that  I  have  said  enough  on  yom'  three  Eussian  points, 
"brutality,  drunkenness,  and  fanaticism."  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they  are  not  exclusively/  Russian.  Till 
we  can  do  something,  to  diminish  them  among  ourselves,  we  need 
not  be  too  exacting  in  our  requirement  of  "  the  elements  of  moral 
greatness"  in  others.  "We  are  free  and  enlightened,  (and  a  host  of 
other  chaiining  adjectives  and  participles)  both  of  which  I  shall  try 
to  tone  down,  before  I  have  done ;  and  the  Russians  are  slaves,  and 
dread  the  knout.  I  grant  the  slavery ;  and  I  wish,  that  the  fear  of 
the  knout,  in  a  milder  form,  exercised  a  little  more  influence  among 
us.     I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  distinction  of  Horace, 

Nee  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello  ; 
Nam  ut  feiula  coedas  &c. 

At  present,  our  characters  and  feelings  are  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one,  who  chooses  to  assail  them,  with  a  view  of  gaining 
popularity  and  profit  (the  common  objects  with  newspapers)  or  for 
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the  mere  gratification  of  insolence,  in  the  abuse  of  betters,  that  we 
are  paying  a  certain  price  for  our  £i-ee  institutions.  I  do  not  ask  for 
a  censorship  of  the  press.  I  do  not  think,  that  we  need  it ;  as  with 
a  little  trouble,  \re  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  If  we 
count  heads,  the  respectable  part  may  be  the  smaller  part  of  the 
country  (I  do  not  say  that  it  is)  but,  if  we  take  into  account,  intel- 
lect, influence,  and  power,  it  has  the  greater  weight.  If  respectable 
people  would  tuianimously,  or  if  that  is  asking  too  much,  if  they 
would  generally,  give  the  benefit  of  their  combined  weight,  to  what- 
ever of  the  respectable,  the  newspapers  may  assail,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  herd,  to  institutions,  or  individuals,  maligned  or  ridi- 
culed, they  would  be  doing  most  effectual  good.  !N"ow  they  content 
themselves,  with  expressing  indignation  among  themselves,  and 
occasionally  publishing  their  separate  protests ;  and  they  are  separ- 
ately Avell  snubbed  for  theii'  pains.  I  claim  no  credit  for  talent,  or 
for  any  preeminently  high  or  honourable  feeling.  I  would  not  pick 
a  pocket,  or  pocket  the  spoons  on  a  friend's  table,  if  I  thought  that 
there  was  any  great  risk  of  being  found  out.  I  claim  nothing  more 
than  an  average  amount  of  common  sense,  strengthened,  it  may  be, 
by  my  limited  acquaintance  with  books  and  men.  Therefore  I 
always  try  to  find  a  practical  remedy  for  an  evil.  Kothing  seems  to 
mc  easier,  than  the  discovery  of  one  for  this.  Let  us  join  together ; 
and  set  up  a  rival  "Times,"  We  want  a  name  for  it.  Protestant 
Defence  has  been  made  ridiculous  ;  and  liberty,  under  all  its  aliases 
of  freedom,  patriotism,  and  so  on,  equally  so.  "NVe  Avant  an  im- 
taintcd  name.  Let  our  paper  be,  "CnrEcn  a>'d  Queen" — names 
these,  most  sacred ;  most  sacred  every  thing,  and  every  body,  con- 
neeted  with  them.  Capital  ?  Nothing  more  easy.  Talent  ?  Out 
of  our  ten  thousand,  or  more  villages,  you  may  easily  select  parsons, 
to  say  nothing  of  equally  intelligent  laymen ;  A^hose  combined  talent 
woiQd  outweigh  the  "  Times,"  over  and  over  again.  Information  ? 
Capital  and  talent  woiild  soon  provide,  Avhatever  was  wanted  of  that. 
What  is  the  first  step  ?  Listen.  If  a  railway,  through  a  most  un- 
promising part  of  the  countiy,  is  Avanted,  or  fancied  to  be  wanted, 
hund:-eds  of  thousands,  or  millions,  are  forthcoming.  If  a  testi- 
monial, in  the  shape  of  an  absurd  statue,  is  contemplated,  down 
come  the  fifties,  and  hundix-ds,  for  its  manufacture.  "Whatever  the 
design,  however  inappropriate  to  the  object,  there  is  the  money. 
I  Avonder,  for  instance,  what  was  the  cost  of  that  Achilles,  or  son  of 
Leda,  as  the  learned  in  those  matters  say,  near  Apsley  House.  I  cannot 
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help  laughing  at  the  French  version  of  this  story,  a  laugh  not  of 
unmixed  pleasure,  for  I  never  know  which  way  to  look,  and  always 
feel  inclined  to  bite  off  my  nails,  while  I  laugh.  The  ladies  of 
England  wished  to  testify  their  respect  for  their  glorious  defender ; 
and  their  gratitude  was  tumed  into  a  most  ridiculous  channel,  by 
their  long-eared  advisers,  kinsmen,  and  eulogists  of  the  blundering 
BuU,  by  whose  name  we  call  ourselves.  So  our  dapper  little  hero, 
intellectually  and  morally  great,  but  small  in  statm-e,  "  fxinpog  euv 
h/Ji^i,  oCKKa  f*ax,yflyii,"  we  may  safely  say  also,  MvoSa^rt^,  for  he  did 
usually  wear  a  clean  shirt,  is  posted  up  in  bronze  at  his  own  door, 
in  the  guise  of  an  undraped  giant.  I  can  fancy  the  poor  dear  old 
gentleman,  unable  to  put  his  head  out  of  his  window,  for  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  au-  from  the  Park,  without  being  stared  out  of  coxinteuanco 
by  his  likeness,  set  up  for  him,  by  what  the  French  consider,  the 
good  taste  of  his  fair  countrywomen.  If  the  enlightened  public,  instead 
of  breaking  the  Duke's  windows,  and  putting  him  to  the  expense 
of  iron  blinds,  had  demolished  him  personally,  in  his  preposterous 
likeness,  they  would  have  done  good  service. — I  caU  that  statue  no 
mean  compensation  to  the  French  for  the  loss  of  "VYaterloo.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  cost ;  and  also  Avhat  was  paid  to  build  that 
other  testimonial,  and  to  lug  it  up  afterwards  to  the  top  of 
the  arch,  near  the  classical  likeness  of  the  Dtdce.  But  for  our 
paper.  Among oiu-  "men  of  acres,"  with,  or  without,  handles  to  their 
names,  are  there  not  to  be  found  one  hundred,  or  hundreds,  (ought 
there  not  to  be  thousands  r)  who  would  put  down  their  names,  for 
£1000  each?  You  and  I,  and  thousands  such  as  we,  woiild  give, 
each,  his  £100;  and  many  pennies,  would  swell  to  an  overwhcbixing 
amount  of  j)ounds. 

They  are  constructing  a  raih-oad  through  Cornwall ;  though  little 
difficulties  (as  we  might  have  anticipated)  make  us  look  to  the  com- 
pletion of  it,  as  distant  from  us  by  some  years.  It  passes  tlu'ough 
my  village;  and  as  I  shall  have  the  advantages  of  it,  people  thought, 
fairly  enough,  that  I  ought  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  cost,  and 
take  shares.  I  pleaded  poverty,  and  that  I  can  safely  do ;  but  for 
the  paper,  I  would  manage  to  pinch  and  screw,  in  order  to  pay  my 
quota  toward  it,  though  I  should  have  to  take  my  occasional  jom:- 
neys  to  Exeter,  or  Oxford,  in  a  wheelbaiTow.  Writers  would  be 
abundant.  You  and  I  would  write  ;  though  many  abler  men  would 
render  our  services,  in  that  line,  unnecessaiy.  "We  would  have  no 
blackguard  advertisements,  no  blackguard  sentiments,  no  "  figments," 
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no  twaddle.  As  a  security  against  the  last  two,  our  con*cspondent9 
should  give  their  names,  "  necessarily  for  insertion."  What  say  you  to 
that  r — The  money  would  not  be  forthcoming  ?  Then  the  gentry  of 
England  deserve  their  fate,  and  to  refer  again  to  llobin  Hood's 
words,  if  these  good  earthworms  go  on  to  put  their  filthy  lucre,  in 
the  balance  agaiast  their  own,  and  their  family,  reputation,  they  are 
woi'thy  to  groan  under  the  tyi'anny  of  the  thirty  or  forty,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  people,  who,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Times"  pati'onize  or  depress  them,  as  thcj^  think  fit.  As  I  must 
do  something,  I  will  take  to  wi'iting  beautiful  sermons  against 
Popery;  though,  from  the  state  of  the  market  in  regard  to  that 
article,  I  shall  be  as  usefully  employed,  as  if  I  were  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle. 

My  plan  is  chiefly  against  the  "Times;"  for  I  always  take  the 
chief  aggressor,  and  the  understrappers  fall  with  him.  It  may  take 
a  warning :  if  so,  good :  and  we  keep  our  money  in  our  pockets, 
and  save  ourselves  a  good  deal  of  bore.  So  long  as  I  see  any  good 
about  a  person,  or  he  gives  me  a  reasonable  hope  of  his  amendment, 
I  bear  with  him.  If  after  all  my  forbearance,  he  tui'ns  out  a  slip- 
pery subject,  on  whom  there  can  be  no  dependence,  I  cut  him  as 
relentlessly,  as  I  would  an  old  pen. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  of  the  "  Times,"  in  unfeigned  praise  and 
thankfulness,  a  good  deal  in  condemnation.  There  must  be  guides 
for  public  opiuion ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  think,  that  each  of  us  can  be 
a  jack  of  all  trades.  In  politics,  and  many  other  things,  I  want  a 
guide.  Others  may  want  one,  more  than  I  do  ;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, a  man's  newspaper  is  his  guide.  He  has  the  selection  of  it ; 
and  his  selection  marks  the  general  bent  of  his  mind.  Then  his 
selected  guide  furnishes  him  with  opinions,  on  all  subjects.  As  his 
newspaper  thinks,  he  thinks.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  "Times" 
to  say,  "our  columns  are  always  open  to  opinions  of  all  sorts,  and 
defences,  where  we  have  given  provocation."  What  chance  has  the 
poor  fellow,  who  takes  advantage  of  tliis  pennission  ?  His  letter  is 
inserted,  and  smashed  in  the  same  paper  by  a  leader,  furnished  at 
once  by  some  one,  out  of  that  ready  and  accomplished  band.  If 
that  is  not  enough ;  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  brings  fresh 
arguments,  or  ridicule,  against  him ;  and  he  Avould  be  glad,  if  he 
had  remained  satisfied  with  his  first  setting  down.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Worcestershire  magistrate,  which  I  have  already  given  you. 
Take  the  letter  of  Mr.  Osborne,  complaining  of  his  hardship,  in 
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regard  to  the  Wilton  tea  drinking.  Take  another  case,  which  I  w'ill 
give  yon  in  my  appendix  :  for  I  may  some  day  be  wishing  to  turn 
an  honest  penny,  by  writing  for  the  "Times."  I  believe  that  it  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  for  the  candidate  to  send  an  article  for  approval. 
So  I  furnish  one,  written  for  insertion  in  the  "  Times  :  "  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  offered  neither  to  it,  nor  to  any  other  paper. 

"VVc  want  the  "Times"  as  an  honoured  ad\'iser,  not  as  a  master. 
Bigoted  Tory  though  I  may  be,  I  am  servile,  only  to  those,  whom  I 
consider  to  have  lawful  autliority  over  me :  and  I  kick  stoutly  against 
other  masters.  I  quite  enter  into  Andrew  Fairscrvice's  sentiment, 
when  he  complained,  "  Ower  mony  maisters  !  ower  mony  maistcrs  ! 
as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow,  when  every  tooth  gac  her  a  tig." 

Of  the  present  animus,  and  tendency,  of  the  "  Times  "  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  I  have  already  furnished  you  with  materials  for  a 
fair  induction.  Take  one  other  instance,  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  treatment  of  the  committal  for  Sunday  labour  you  have 
abeady  had.  Just  rummage  over  the  "  Times,"  for  the  remarks,  made 
by  it  and  it's  correspondents,  on  the  mention  of  Sunday  in  the 
Thanksgiving  prayer,  lately  used.  Is  there  a  better  puUic  evidence  of 
religious  feeling,  than  a  due  observance  of  Sunday  ?  Among  other 
subjects,  why  should  the  mention  of  Sunday  be  selected  from  the 
prayer,  as  the  object  of  so  much  abuse  ?  "\Miat  is  there  so  particularly 
Sabbatarian  in  it  ?  A\Tiy  then  did  the  "  Times  "  encourage,  if  it  did 
not  invent  (and  who  shall  prove  that  it  did  not)  these  letters  from  hea\'y 
fathers  of  families,  observers,  people  who  had  looked  (doubtless  with 
their  wonted  sagacity)  into  such  things,  and  the  others,  who,  after  all, 
maj-  represent  the  same  person  ?  Must  I  again  talk  of  the  British  Col- 
lege of  Health  ?  "Who  shall  teU  me  that  our  recent  acquaintance.  Dr. 
de  Jongh,  is  not  our  older  friend,  Professor  HoUoway?  or  that  Dr. 
Plantagenet,  or  Dr.  any  one  else,  with  a  sounding  name,  who  adver- 
tises pills,  is  not  identical  with  Ikey  Solomons,  or  Lazarus  Ben 
Levi  ? 

I  do  not  know  what,  or  if  any,  is  the  connection  between  the 
"  Times  "  and  "  Punch."  Certain  it  is,  that  the  latter  is  now  a  sort 
of  cracker,  attached  to  the  tail  of  that  soai'ing  balloon ;  a  jackall, 
cleanly  picking  the  bones  of  the  victims,  demolished  by  the  Leo 
Tonans.  I  remember  the  time,  when  "Pimch"  was  something  very 
superior,  really  witty,  and  like  all  wit,  that  is  worth  anything,  never 
xmnecessarily  offensive.  I  suppose  that  the  respectable  contributors 
have  since  that  time,  left  it.       I  bought  a  "Punch"  yesterday. 
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October  20tli  is  it's  date.  I  herewith  send  it  to  you.  You  must 
not  stand  out  on  anachi'onisms,  for  writing  to  you,  and  copying  for 
the  press,  are  evidently  not  simultaneous.  Xote  well  the  quantity  of 
its  contents.  Deduct  from  them,  everj-thing  against  the  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  other  states,  who  will  not  join  in  our  league ;  every 
thing  abusive  of  the  Eussians  ;  (Prince  Gortschakoff's  splendid  gen- 
eralship should,  from  mere  shame,  have  exempted  him  fi-om  any 
portion)  every  thing  devoted  to  slaying  again  those,  whom  tho 
"Times"  had  slain,  or  done  it's  best  to  slay;  every  thing  directed 
against  the  aristocracy,  as  the  aristocracy ;  and  how  small  will  you 
find  the  remainder?  "The  columns  of  the  'Times'  are  open" — 
well,  one  of  the  magisti-ates  in  the  Sunday  case,  wrote  a  letter, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  "Times"  ;  and  with  that  letter  came  to 
us  the  leader,  to  which  I  have  abeady  alluded.  The  magistrates,  in 
a  way,  Avhich  does  them  credit,  maintained  their  decision ;  but  in 
deference  to  the  opinion,  expressed  by  a  person  in  authority,  they 
repaid  to  the  offender  the  sum,  which  they  had  exacted  from  him. 
Kow  look  to  "Punch's"  doggrel  lines  on  the  subject — no  wit,  no 
cleverness,  nothing  but  coarse  vulgarity.  Thank  you  Mr.  Peai'son. 
As  "justice,"  and  "reverend  divine,"  you  have  showed  your  fitness 
for  your  offices,  by  your  indifference  to  public  opinion.  I  take  your 
hand  in  imagination,  and  beg  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my 
respect  and  esteem.  Again,  the  "  Times"  had  a  railing  article,  on 
the  subject  of  the  generals,  Avhom  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
raise  to  a  higher  rank.  Look  to  "  Punch."  You  will  have  no  trouble 
in  finding  the  place,  for  it  is  the  large  cngi-aving  in  the  centre.  The 
"Times"  had  told  us,  that  these  marshals  were  dotards,  for  whom 
a  child's  rattle  would  be  more  appropriate,  than  the  baton  of  their 
new  rank.  "Punch"  improves  on  that,  for  he  gives  us  an  old 
woman,  with  an  eai'l's  coronet  on  her  bonnet,  another  on  the  baton, 
which  serves  as  handle  to  her  umbrella.  She  asks  if  old  women  arc 
wanted  for  the  business  of  the  Ciimea,  and  is  willing  to  be  made 
Pield  Marshal,  if  it  brings  "a  good  salary" — "glory  not  so  much 
an  object."  Another  insult,  another  insinuation,  against  these  gen- 
tlemen :  another  mark  of  their  grateful  country's  remembrance  of 
Ber\'ices,  rendered  in  those  days,  when  not  their  knightly  swords, 
but  instruments  better  suited  to  their  assailants,  would  have  pre- 
vented, or  effectually  punished  the  assault.  Perhaps  next  week  may 
furnish  us  ^Wth  Mr.  Bamum  the  showman,  beaming  benevolence; 
or  Ulysses,  tied  to  his  own  door-posts.     There,  I  have  disposed  of 
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the  articles  in  that  copy  of  the  "Times,"  which  I  discussed  and 
sent  to  you.  The  revilings  against  our  enemies,  and  those,  Avhom 
we  cannot  persuade  to  bo  our  allies,  are  trite.  The  drunkenness, 
imputed  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  sausage  league,  of  which  he 
is  to  be  the  head,  may  be  wit,  in  public  houses  of  a  lower  order,  or 
in  servant's  halls.  Higher  I  fancy  that  they  cannot  go,  under  that 
name.  Then  we  have  a  prose,  and  a  verse  article,  each  of  con- 
Biderable  length,  for  that  small  periodical.  Some  silly  house-maid, 
I  suppose,  had  given  out,  that  a  blue  ribband  was  used,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  twin  infants  of  a  nobleman.  That  is  the  basis 
of  the  prose  article  ;  and  very  prosy  it  is,  and  very  abusive  of  the 
aristocracy.  Not  so  innocent  a  cause  inspired  the  poetry.  A  foolish 
young  man,  and  young  men  will  sometimes  be  foolish,  did  what  would 
be  passed  over,  with  no  great  punishment,  in  a  stock-jobber's  son,  or 
a  young  gentleman,  who  assisted  in  the  repository,  replete  with 
etupcndous  novelties,  of  Messrs.  Anybody  and  Co.  This  offender  was 
taken  before  the  magistrate ;  and  punished,  we  may  suppose,  as  the 
law  du'ects :  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  punishment,  on  legal  grounds, 
is  not  even  asserted.  "Punch"  takes  care  to  furnish  something  of 
an  excuse  for  his  very  unwarrantable  conduct,  "He's  but  a  brat  of 
nineteen";  but  he  has  "Lord"  before  his  name;  therefore,  as  a 
person,  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  was  some  years  since  sent  to  the 
house  of  coiTection,  for  a  similar,  though  greater,  offence, — why  not 
this  offender  ?  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  tell :  but  where  was  the  need 
of  telling  us  about  his  insane  uncle  ?  His  uncle  and  father  did  some- 
thing, I  suppose  what  they  could,  for  their  country.  Of  course 
they  had  their  faults :  and  as  we  are  now  indulging  ourselves  in 
reviling  living  miuisters  and  generals,  why  should  the  dead  escape  ? 
That  question  also  I  do  not  answer.  Then  comes  the  moral  of  the 
poetry,  the  system ; — the  system, 

That  made  us  all  flunkies 

To  such  titled  monkeys 

Ah  !  when  will  that  finish  it's  reign? 

The  emphasis  on  "  that  "  is  Mr.  Punch's.  Now  here  is  a  good  deal 
made  out  of  a  street  row,  or  a  row  in  the  di'essing-room  of  a  theatre. 
But  for  flunkeyism,  is  not  that  reeking  in  every  line  of  this  pro- 
duction? The  offender,  we  are  told,  is  a  "  Snob;"  is  the  writer  of 
this  article,  on  his  shewing,  anything  else !  Judging  from  that  article, 
I  should  say  that  he  is  a  person,  who  would  not  let  his  friends  be  ignor- 
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rint  of  his  having  once  spoken  to  a  lord,  "would  give  a  conspicuous  place 
on  his  mantel  piece  to  a  lord's  card,  if  he  happen  to  have  one,  or, 
in  short,  who  would  rather  be  kicked,  by  a  nobleman,  than  shake 
hands  with  one  of  his  own  ranlc.  Mr.  Punch  has,  in  his  last  num- 
ber, (Xovember  3rd)  given  us  an  other  caricature  on  the  marshals. 
Subjects  must  be  running  short,  as  he  is  obliged  to  repeat  his  stale 
wit,  and  can  find  nothing  better  to  face  that  engraving,  than  the 
veiy  mild  notion  of  the  Eussian  bear  nearly  trapped.  "WTien  we 
have  trapped  him,  Mr.  Punch  may  boast :  and  Mr.  Punch's  betters 
wiU  perhaps  not  think  it  quite  respectable  to  do  that.  "With  this 
engraving  comes  an  article,  clever  in  itself;  but  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  spirit,  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  necessity  of  coining 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  its  wit,  not  quite  that.  There  are  three 
Marshals,  all  equally  imbecile.  Lord  Hardinge  has  been  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  some  time ;  and  the  duties  of  his  office  could  not  be 
decently  performed  by  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  marshals,  and  they  have 
been  decently  perfonned  by  Lord  Hardinge.  No  man  in  this  country 
can  hold  a  public  office,  at  all  like  Lord  Hardinge' s,  without  being 
tolerably  competent,  though  he  is  not  necessarily  the  best  man,  that 
could  have  been  selected :  but  Mr.  Punch  required  thi'ee  dotards,— 
therefore  Lord  Hardinge  is  represented  as  a  dotard.  Lord  Comber- 
mere  is  notoriously  the  reverse  of  an  imbecile  dotard,  as  he  is  well 
known  to  retain,  in  a  high  degree,  his  powers  both  of  mind  and 
body;  but  "Punch"  required  tliree  imbecile  dotards;  and  so  two 
out  of  them  (for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  thu'd)  have  characters 
assigned  to  them,  the  verj'  reverse  of  their  OAvn.  I  cannot  think 
much  of  that  wit,  which  has  to  inveyit  its  matter.  Another  noble 
old  general  has  been  mentioned,  as  a  probable  addition  to  his  vic- 
timised brother  officers.  Most  notoriously  he  has  not  yet  come  to  a 
"perambulator";  for  he  is  well  known  to  have  a  tolerably  good 
seat  on  his  llosinante.  He  has  managed  a  sword  in  his  time :  and 
as  he  probably  carries  a  whip,  when  he  is  mounted,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  could  use  it,  with  satisfactory  adroitness 
and  -vigour,  on  ignobler  animals,  than  his  horse.  If  he  sJwtild  want 
assistance,  there  arc  good  men  and  true  in  abundance,  ready  to  come 
to  his  help,  with  their  "  St.  Benet  and  set  on !  "  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, but  we  will  not  dispute  about  trifles. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  also  come  in,  for  his  share  of  abuse,  from 
the  "Times:"  but  an  admirable  letter,  from  Colonel  Sterling,  has 
made  our  Thunderer  draw  in  his  horns.  Well  done !  Colonel  Sterling. 
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You  have  done  good  service ;  and  why  will  not  people  follow  your 
example,  when  they  see  the  power  of  a  good  cause  and  plain  speak- 
ing? The  paragraph  in  the  "Times,"  on  which  the  Colonel  com- 
ments, is  too  good  to  escape.     Here  it  is : — 

"  A  single  year  of  warfare  has  disposed  of  the  whole  of  those  veterans, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Colin  CampheU,  who  has  been  laid  up  in  lavender  all  the 
winter  with  his  Highlanders ;  and  whose  military  talents,  if  we  may  judge  of 
them  by  his  exploits  in  the  Punjaub,  do  not  entitle  him  to  aspire  to  a  great  com- 
mand. We  have  seen  the  result  of  sending  a  young  army  into  the  field,  almost 
entirely  led  by  old  chiefs,  who  owed  their  rank  to  seniority  and  brevet  promotion  ; 
the  best  of  them  have  either  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  disease,  and  those  who 
remain,  are  mere  obstructions  to  the  strength  of  the  army." 

Colonel  Sterling,  like  every  man  of  honour,  making  a  statement, 
and  wishing  it  to  be  believed,  gives  his  name,  and  "pledges  his 
honour  to  the  truth  of  his  statements."  At  the  end  of  his  letter 
comes  this : — 

"The  ""Times"  remarks: — 'In  giving  publicity  to  the  letter  from 
Colonel  Sterling,  we  feel  bound  to  admit,  that  the  paragraph,  to  which  he  has 
taken  exception,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  good  service,  and  well  won  claims, 
of  one  of  tile  most  distinguished  ^nd  deserving  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  army.' '' 

The  "Times"  "feels  bound  to  admit" — what  does  it  admit 
after  all? — "the  good  services  and  well  won  claims"  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  "Who  ever  doubted  them,  or  the  similar  services  and 
claims,  of  the  three  Marshals  ?  We  know  all  about  these,  in  all  the 
four  cases,  without  the  "Times"  to  prompt  our  recollections.  The 
specific  imputations  in  Sir  Colin' s  case,  were  that  snobbish  one  of 
"l}T.ng  in  lavender  during  the  single  year  of  warfare;"  of  ha\T.ng 
"owed  his  rank  to  seniority  and  brevet  promotion;  "  and  of  being 
personally  "  a  mere  obstruction  to  the  strength  of  the  army."  About 
one  half  of  Colonel  Sterling's  letter  is  devoted  to  proving  the  utter 
falsehood  of  all  those  imputations;  and  in  answer  to  him,  as  to  them, 
the  "Times"  says  not  one  word.  It  has  condescended  to  allow, 
that  part  of  its  charge  was  unfounded.  The  "exj)loits  in  the  Pim- 
jaub"  and  the  Peninsula,  which  are  notorious  to  all  the  world,  are 
graciously  conceded.  Perhaps  Colonel  Sterling  is  satisfied.  So 
should  not  I  be.  If  a  man  brings  a  charge  against  me,  I  make  him, 
if  I  can,  retract  the  wJiole  of  it.  I  make  him  swallow  the  whole 
leek,  though  as  his  predecessor.  Pistol,  "  he  eats,  and  eke  he  swears." 
The  "Times"  has  not  absolute  fools,  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  want 
to  open  my  budget  still  farther :  but  I  have  a  large  store  in  reserve  ; 
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which,  on  provocation,  I  will  produce.  I  think,  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  origin  of  the  attack  on  Lord  Raglan  :  I  think,  that 
I  know  more  than  that.  I  am  ready  to  produce  all  that  I  think 
myself  to  know  :  and  I  care  no  more  for  the  "  Times,"  than  I  care 
for  the  most  senseless  noodle,  that  ever  swaggered  and  blustered, 
before  an  "astonished  and  admmng  audience." 

The  Colonel  "pledges  his  honour,  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments"; and  he  adds  testimony  of  various  kinds.  His  statements 
are,  that  instead  of  "lying  in  lavender,"  Sir  C.  Campbell  has  been 
most  laboriously  and  incessantly  employed  before  Sebastopol ;  that 
he  does  not  "  owe  his  rank  to  seniority  and  brevet  promotion  "  ;  that, 
instead  of  being  a  "mere  obstruction  to  the  strength  of  the  army," 
there  are  not  "many  men,  in  the  British  army,  who"  (in  the  Col- 
onel's opinion)  "  could  outi'un  him  even  now,  and  not  one  who 
could  outride  him,  or  endure  more  fatigue :  and  with  all  this  gi'eat 
experience  and  practice  in  war,"  there  is  joined  "a  wonderful 
physical  vigour,  an  imtiring  energy  and  will,  a  care  and  providence 
for  his  soldiers,  not  to  be  surpassed."  All  this  portion  of  the 
Colonel's  letters  the  "Times"  leaves  totally  untouched.  Past  ser- 
vices are  admitted;  nothing  more. 

The  "Times"  has  not  been  quite  successful  in  this  case.  Per- 
haps it's  "flunkey"  "Punch,"  may  come  to  it's  aid.  Here  is  a 
good  subject  for  another  illustration,  another  imbecile  dotard  to  be 
coupled  with  lords  Hardinge  and  Combermere.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
is  one  of  the  best  runners  and  riders  in  the  British  army,  the  more 
appropriate  subject  for  "  Punch :  "  for  I  suppose  that  the  tailor's 
board  is  the  best  charger  that  he  ever  mounted;  the  tailor's  goose, 
the  most  fiery  animal,  that  he  ever  guided ;  a  race  from  a  bailiff, 
the  only  race  that  he  ever  won.  I  wish  that  master  and  man  could 
have  the  monkey's  allowance  that  I  would  allot  to  them.  I  wish 
that  some  plan  could  be  adopted,  for  teaching  them  the  distinction 
between  snob  and  gentleman ;  for  impressing  on  them  the  conviction, 
that  any  one  of  these  old  ofl&cers  is  very  much  the  better  of  them, 
their  firms  and  Cos.  collectively. 

The  Marshals  undergo  an  examination,  and  "  Mr.  Punch  is  pre- 
Bcnt."  "Flunkeys"  are  generally  present,  when  men  of  that  rank, 
and  with"  their,  imputed  infirmities,  are  assembled.  As  Mr.  Punch 
Bcems  to  be'ninning  short  in  inventive  faculties,  I  will  give  him  the 
outline  of  another  illustration,  on  his  threadbare  marshal  subject. 
Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Hardinge  had  notoriously  lost,  each,  an  arm. 
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T>ct  Mr.  runcli  give  lis  the  two  old  marslials,  executing  a  fratei'ilal 
eiubracc,  ])y  means  of  iron  hooks  from  tlicir  shoulders.  Hogarth,  in 
liis  most  amusing  picture  of  an  election,  -R-ill  supply  the  shape  of  the 
insti'umcnt.  True,  hoth  limbs  were  lost  in  the  service  of  our  country  t 
that  only  makes  the  jest  keener.  True,  Lord  Raglan  is  dead, — ^but  so  is 
Lord  Castlcreagh, — the  fitter  game  for  a  low-bred,  unfeeling,  buffoon ! 
If  a  young  man,  having  "Lord"  before  his  name,  or  connected  with 
lords,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  for  breaches  of  law 
committed  in  hot  blood,  what  amount  of  pillory  and  ti'eadmill,  ought 
to  be  awarded  to  those,  who  systcmaticalh*,  and  for  gain,  indulge 
their  rascally  insolence,  in  reviling  law,  and  everything,  Avhich  law 
and  decency  ought  to  in-otect  ?  This  is  a  problem,  by  the  solution  of 
^^^hich,  Ml-.  Punch  may  amuse,  if  not  edify,  his  readers  and  admii'crs. 

You  may  say,  that  I  am  lavishing  unnecessary  argument  on  a 
most  unworthy  object.  "Punch"  is  indeed  unworthy,  if  -vulgar 
brutality  can  make  it  so.  In  a  late  letter  you  grant,  that  "Punch" 
"«s  abominable,"  a  sentiment,  in  which  every  gentleman  will  join 
you.  I  am,  as  you  know,  keenly  sensitive  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  I 
can  take  it,  with  many  adjuncts  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ancients,  I  am 
obliged  to  do)  though  I  could  wish  them  away :  but  vulgarity  of 
this  description,  without  any  wit  to  relieve  it,  is  simply  disgusting. 
This  is  no  answer  to  your  imaginary  objection.  "Punch"  to  me  is 
nothing  more,  in  itself,  than  one  of  the  coarse  corrupters  of  public 
taste,  of  which  I  have  said  enough.  In  connection,  whether  real, 
or  only  fancied,  with  the  "Times,"  it  becomes  formidable;  as  every 
adjunct  of  that  powerful  paper  must  be.  I  want  the  "  Times  "  to 
fulfil  its  grand  office,  te  accomplish,  as  the  modem  plu'ase  is,  or  used 
to  be,  till  it  became  too  ridiculous,  "accomplish  its  mission."  Let 
it  shake  off,  or  disown,  if  it  cannot  influence  for  the  better,  this,  its 
humble  parasite.  See  how  the  mischief  spreads.  Probably  in 
countless  provincial  papers,  the  articles  in  prose  and  poetry,  wliich  I 
have  been  discussing,  have  been  copied,  and  circiilated  through  our 
towns  and  villages.  Probably,  the  intense  \Tilgarity,  the  utter  want 
of  wit,  the  low  and  debasing  tendencies,  have  been  overlooked :  and 
the  articles  figure,  in  the  accomplished  management  of  Latin  and 
French,  of  which  these  journals  furnish  more  than  sufficient  jiroof, 
as  "jeu  (VesjmtsJ^  I  want  to  elevate  public  opinion,  and  I  want 
you,  and  every  one  else,  to  assist  me,  by  discouraging  these  efforts  to 
degrade  it  still  lower  than  it  is. 

If  the    "Times"   will  not  separate  itself  from  its  discreditable 
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associations,  it  must  sliare  tlic  treatment,  which  wc  give  to  them. 
I  camiot  help  it.  I  am  a  parson ;  and,  whether  inherited,  or  self- 
formed,  there  is  a  something  in  me,  a  dogged  humour,  which  diives 
me  into  phrcnzy,  when  I  hear  of  anything  hase  or  oppressive.  The 
curb  of  conventional  cant  and  humbug  makes  me  foam  and  bleed, 
but  it  cannot  restrain  me.  I  feel,  that  I  am  exhibiting  myself  in  a 
character,  injm-ious  to  my  professional  reputation;  in  my  person 
perhaps,  injurious  to  the  Church.  I  do  not  think  tlie  latter :  of  it 
I  say,  with  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  /xr)  ysvoilo !  As  to  the  censures 
of  that  solemn  prig,  the  public,  my  answer  to  him  is, — "  £5  HipaMv 
a-Qi.''^  The  insolent  rascality,  the  brutal  cowardice,  exhibited  toward 
these  old  generals  now,  formerly  toward  Miss  Sellon,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  others,  one  or  more  of  whom  I  may  know,  and  regard,  with 
every  feeling  of  love  and  veneration,  of  a  nature  not  cold,  drive  me 
beyond  myself.  Let  the  newspapers,  and  other  guides  of  publie 
opinion,  reprove  public  faults,  and  public  men,  as  rigidly  as  they 
think  fit.  Private  persons,  (and  except  in  their  public  acts,  all 
may  claim  the  benefit  of  that  designation)  private  feelings, 
ought  to  be  treated  gently.  Whoever  treats  them  otherwise,  is 
bound  to  publish  his  own  name.  He  has  no  right,  to  single  out 
an  individual,  wound  him  in  every  possible  way,  and  while  so 
doing,  sneak  out  of  the  reach  of  retaliation,  by  skulking  under 
the  cover  of  some  sounding  abstraction.  "Whether  he  shelter  him- 
self under  the  name  of  the  British  College  of  Health,  the  "Times," 
"  Punch,"  or  what  else,  I  call  that  man  a  coward  and  a  liar  :  and 
those  words  make  up  my  definition  of  a  blackguard.  I  think  that 
the  specific  for  persons  entitled  to  the  last  appellation,  is  personal 
chastisement  of  the  sevei-est  character.  The  law  ought  to  administer 
that :  for  age,  sex,  profession,  disarm  some  of  us,  leave  us  totally 
defenceless,  totally  at  the  mercy  of  any  association  of  low-bred 
fellows,  who  may  think  fit  to  trample  us  doAvn,  under  their  great 
coarse  hoofs.  Say  that  a  man,  bound  by  professional  ties,  is  goaded 
into  madness ;  and  raslily  and  in-eligiously  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hand :  that  is  a  ruined  man,  ruined  perhaps  in  pui'se,  blasted 
in  reputation,  thoroughly  disgraced,  and  obhged  to  creep  tlu-ough 
life,  when  formerly  he  walked  with  head  erect.  And  the  chastised 
aggressor,  what  of  him  ?  why 

"  Earless  on  high  stands  unabashed  De  Foe." 

A  gi-ievous  defect  in  our  law,  is  the  difficulty,  often  impossibility, 
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of  obtaining  protection,  iu  cases  such  as  this.  If  a  man  has  had  hiH 
pocket  picked,  or  a  loaf  stolen  out  of  his  shop,  the  poor  starving 
"wretch,  who,  committed  the  offence,  is  pi'omptly  punished.  Seldom 
is  redress  to  be  obtained  from  our  law,  unless  the  sufferer  can  proA'c 
that  his  pocket  has  been  affected.  So,  if  a  man  has_had  his  "wife  oi' 
daughter  seduced,  he  must  prove  pecuniary  loss  :  and  then  if  ho 
succeeds,  he  has  the  opportxinity  of  soothing  his  wounded  feeHngs, 
by  pocketing  a  pecuniary  compensation,  "  sweet  remuneration,"  as 
Shakspcare  calls  it.  I  have  no  wii'v,  or  daughter,  myself ;' therefore 
I  am  as  free  as  a  newspaper  writer,  and  can  enjoy  my  rights,  as  a 
free-born  Briton,  by  jeering  at,  and  rubbing  the  sore  places  of  those 
who  have.  Eeally,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  I  had  a  wife  or  daughter, 
who  had  met  with  an  "  accident,"  the  opportunity  of  turning  her 
out  of  my  house,  would  be  a  pecimiaiy  gam  to  me  :  for,  supposing 
me  to  be  a  little  above  the  condition  of  an  agricultural  day  labourer, 
she  could  not  be  worth  much  to  me  in  a  money  point  of  view ; 
and  might  be  supposed  to  cost  me  something  considerable,  in  goA\ms 
and  trinkets,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  should  bo  very  simple, 
however,  to  take  this  view  of  the  case.  I  should  go  off  at  once  to 
my  lawj^ers,  and  settle  with  them,  what  sum  my  dishonour  ought  to 
bring  me  in.  Then  we  would  retain  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  to  get  that 
sum  for  me,  by  heart-rending  appeals  to  desolate  hearths,  bhghted 
oases  of  domestic  affections,  and  by  arguments,  taking  in  all  topics, 
from  chops  and  tomata  sauce,  to  warming  pans,  pattens,  and  extra- 
sized  cotton  umbrellas. 

"We  want  protection  of  another  description.  In  the  case  of  the 
generals,  who  are  furnishing  amusement  for  the  public,  I  would 
suggest,  that  the  piiblic  would  be  equally  amused,  and  more  credit- 
ably for  the  national  cliaracter ;  if  instead  of  these  old  officers  being 
conveyed  in  perambulators  to  the  pillory  of  ridicule,  their  aggressors, 
including,  if  all  were  so,  the  whole  firms  and  Cos.  of  the  "  Times  " 
and  "Punch,"  were  condemned  to  do  duty  in  the  actual  treadmill. 
As  bodily  activity  is  so  much  prized  by  them,  this  confined  stage 
might  too  much  cramp  their  energies  in  that  way.  Well,  I  would 
have  them  induced,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus,  to  "come 
aloft."  I  should  like  to  see  these  gentlemen,  exhibiting  their 
"  lofty  tricks  "  (we  have  improved  on  Ben  Jonson,  and  now  caU  it 
"cutting  capers")  at  a  cart's  tail,  and  I  would  answer  for  an  aston- 
ished, and  intensely  delighted  body  of  spectators.  I  would  have  the 
IA.a(T\iyo(l>opi,  studiously  attentive  to  the  personal  comfort  of  their 
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patients;  and  -willing  to  strike,  high  or  low,  as  might  he  most; 
agrceahle.  This  disciiminating  politeness  might  produce  the  conyic- 
tion,  of  some  distinction,  between  children's  rattles,  and  mai'shals* 
batons. 

JS'ow,  my  dear  Robert,  what  say  yoti  to  my  Ko^oQato^x  vsi/cn^ 
IN'ow  that  I  have  poured  them  out,  my  a-/ji.iXeufji.alx  toyuv  avoII  have 
more  room  to  arrange  themselves,  and  come  forth  decorously.  If  I 
have  any  verj'  ambitious  views,  I  do  not  think  that  my  prospects  of 
a  dcamy  or  Bishopric  have  been  much  brightened  by  what  I  have 
written.  PerhaiDs  my  possession  of  my  parsonage  has  been  somcAvhat 
endangered,  for  perhaps  I  have  wiitten,  or  shall  yet  write,  something 
actionable.  Well,  my  la"wyers  are  Messrs.  Smith  and  Roberts,  of 
Truro ;  and  I  sliall  plead  my  own  cause,  without  troixbling  any  gen- 
tleman of  the  long  robe.  I  am  no  speaker;  but  '^facit  indignatio 
Tcrmm"  and  I  fancy  that  it  will  supply  mc  with  the  necessaiy  ma- 
terial for  my  own  defence,  I  have  done  good  services  I  think ;  for  I 
have  been  writing  too  rapidly,  not  to  be  aware  that  I  have  been 
writing  tolerably  well.  Professional  character !  all  nonsense.  AVc 
have  all  heard  of  the  officer,  who  was  ordered  by  his  general  to  a 
post,  and  informed  by  that  general,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  was  going 
to  certain  death.  The  officer  made  liis  bow,  went,  and  was  killed. 
"What  is  one  man's  life  or  chisracter  worth,  when  general  good  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  That  is  too  high  a  sti'ain  for  me,  for  nothing  have  I  to 
do  with  the  "  plumed  troop  or  the  big  wars ;  "  and  certainly  I  have 
had  no  order,  or  encouragement  of  any  kind :  and  I  do  not  know 
that  in  a  matter,  so  purely  personal,  I  should  listen  to  them,  if  I 
had.  A  humbler  comparison  Avill  suit  me  better.  Suppose  me  then 
a  servant,  and  suppose  also  a  chimney  sweep  coming  to  attack  my 
master  and  liis  family  in  their  own  house.  Ought  I  to  hesitate  to 
eject  the  intruder,  through  the  fear  of  soiling  the  purity  of  my 
variegated  "imiform"?  If  I  did  so  hesitate,  ought  not  my  selfish 
gentility  procure  for  me  my  immediate  dismissal  ?  Wliether  I  had 
received  orders  or  not,  I  fancy  I  should  be  obliged  to  "resign  the 
sei-vice." 

Now  I  feel  quite  cool  again.  i[y  following  remarks,  and  I  may 
Bfiy  the  same  of  much  that  I  have  ah-eady  written,  arc  not  intended 
for  the  "Times"  (in  some  parts  they  arc  totally  inapplicable)  but  for 
newspapers  in  general.  One  does  not  know  where  to  l)egin,  for  the 
ridiculous  and  detestable  are  so  mixed,  that  discrimination  is  often 
impossible.     So,  I  will  put  my  hand  into  the  bag,  and  draw  out  the 
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first  llircad  tliat  offers  itself,  and  tlio  rest  will  come  iu  tlieir  owa 
order. 

You  saw  of  course,  some  time  ago,  the  picture  of  a  Nineveh  bull 
tramijling-  down  his  assailants.  I  think  that  the  dogs  had  the  better 
of  the  conflict,  and  if  they  had  been  the  artists,  I  fancy  that  we 
should  have  had  a  different  picture.  I  like  tlie  Nineveh  researches 
of  the  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  very  much ;  and  I  wish, 
for  his  own  sake,  that  he  had  built  his  cntii'c  reputation  upon 
them.  "When  I  make  a  speech,  charging  another  gentleman  with 
ha-\dng  unfairly  favoui'cd  John  Doe,  and  ho  writes  me  a  letter, 
explaining  that  he  has  not  done  so,  I  think  that  I  should  be 
too  much  ashamed  of  my  mistake,  to  take  the  matter  coolly,  and  re- 
tort upon  him,  that,  if  it  was  not  John  Doe,  it  was  Eichard  Hoe. 
I  could  scarcely  expect  another  explanation  about  llichard  Roe ; 
seeing  that  my  mistake  about  Jolm  Doc,  and  my  cool  way  of  taking 
the  explanation,  rather  damaged  my  statements  about  other  people. 
I  always  distrust  pretensions  to  peculiar  patriotism ;  as  I  do  those 
shops,  which  proclaim  their  superiority  over  the  others  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  exhibit  ticketed  goods  iu  their  windows.  Such 
shops  I  studiously  avoid.  I  prefer  dealing  with  tradesmen,  who 
give  me  a  fair  article,  at  a  fair  price.  If  they  think  my  custom 
worth  keeping,  they  will  deal  fairly  by  me :  and  I  am  very  sus. 
picious  of  stupendous  novelties,  and  alai'ming  sacrifices.  If  I  have 
been  living  too  well,  I  can  starve  myself  on  Mr.  Abemethy's  plan  ; 
who  advised  the  alderman  to  Hvc  on  sixpence  a  day,  and  first  earn 
it,  by  hard  labour  in  the  garden,  or  at  road  mending.  I  think  that  a 
cheaper  plan,  than  the  purchase,  at  a  most  extravagant  price,  of  the 
Hevalenta  Aiabica  Food,  seeing  that  that  ciu'ious  designation  indi- 
cates only  a  common  pulse,  or  lens,  or  whatever  may  be  it's  botanical 
name.  They  give  it  to  horses  in  India,  under  the  name  of  "  gram  ;  " 
and  it  makes  very  good  dolbhaut,  if  you  know  that  Indian  dish.  I 
was  for  nine  weeks  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Ellis's  Hydropathic  establish- 
ment at  Sudbrookc  Park,  near  llichmond,  about  eleven  miles  from 
London ;  it  might  be  from  over-eating ;  and  I  think  that  he  found 
me  a  tolerably  tractable  patient.  He  will  be  grieved  to  hear,  that 
though  I  have  never  at  any  time  in  my  life  been  a  victim,  internally 
or  externally,  to  hydrophobia,  I  indulge  myself  in  liberties,  at 
which  he  would  be  aghast.  I  do  not  object  to  light  claret,  the  iin 
ordinaire  of  Bordeaux.  Perhaps  you  prefer  crusty  old  port — but  you 
must  be  clever  to  find  much  of  that  now,  unlc'^s  your  purse  is  much 
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heavier  than  mine.  I  must  here  say  a  word  to  another  friend.  My 
good  friend  John,  (not  you  Robert)  do  not  throw  away  that  damaged 
Burgundy  of  your's.  It  h  sour,  but  it  is  grape -juice  :  so  keep  it  for 
me,  for  I  like  it  better  than  the  brandy,  Avhich  you  di'ink  imdcr  the 
name  of  sherry.  Good  brandy  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  better,  when  you  buy  it  under  its  own  name.  I  totally 
differ  from  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  "Claret 
for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for  heroes ; "  and  though  I  do  not 
absolutely  adopt  Mr.  Cp'us  Redding' s  comiter  aphorism  (a  very  good 
book  which  I  have,  and  have  studied)  I  tliink  that  there  is  good 
philosophy  in  it: — "Port  for  porters,  brandy  for  savages,  claret  and 
Burgundy  for  gentlemen."  Pray  do  you  deal  with  the  Messrs. 
"VTintle,  whose  "fother  was  fonnerly  rector  of  Matson  in  Glouces- 
tershire." You  have  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  them,  that  if,  in 
defiance  of  Lord  Cardigan,  you  put  black  bottles  on  your  table,  you 
Avill  have  them  all  of  a  size.  "Clergy  Lists,"  and  penny  postage, 
procure  us  hosts  of  con'espondents,  though  that  is  scarcely  the  word, 
as  few  people  answer  them.  To  speak  more  professionally,  have 
you  bought  any  of  the  lithographed  sennons,  stated  in  the  adver- 
tisements to  look  like  manuscript.  I  hope  that  I  am  betraying  no 
confidence,  as  this  chance  of  a  good  thing  has  been  commimicated  to 
me,  more  than  once,  in  private  and  confidential  circulars.  You  and 
I  have  no  galleries ;  so,  as  we  should  not  be  overlooked,  we  might 
dispense  with  the  precaution.  The  "  Penny  Pulpit"  cuts  off  many 
resources  from  us ;  and  I  may  be  driven  to  Blaii".  I  know  a  curious 
instance  of  a  man,  who  gained  great  fame,  as  an  extemporaneous 
preacher,  but  unfortunately  was  found  out  to  have  learned  by  heart, 
and  to  have  gone  regularly  through,  "  Blunt's  Lectures."  I  do  not 
mean  J.  but  H. ;  both  excellent  men,  and,  by  death,  lost  to  the 
Church.  I  have  a  great  idea  of  Hydropathy,  and  I  think  that  I 
have  experienced  it's  good  effects,  seen  some,  and  heard  of  more, 
which  I  believe ;  though  I  do  not,  like  some  of  it's  (I  think  inju- 
dicious) advocates,  consider  it  a  cm-e  for  all  diseases,  or  applicable 
to  all.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  understand  Homoeopathy;  though  I 
have  read  a  small  library  about  it.  The  strong  point,  I  think,  is 
the  analog)-  of  inoculation  under  its  various  forms,  and  what,  I  sup- 
pose, we  may  call  one  of  them,  the  communication  of  hydiophobia, 
(the  disease  so  called,  I  mean)  by  tlie  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  I  do  not 
tmderstand  the  operation,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  effects,  of  the 
medicines.     I  hold  with  Pindar's   apiolov  fxev  v^up ;   but  I  do  not 
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object  to  tlic  light  claret.  That,  and  coffee,  made  as  the  French 
make  it,  in  most  ^^llago  public  houses,  arc  good  beverages.  Fish 
and  rice,  after  the  Indian  fashion ;  and  brown  bread  and  butter,  as 
the  English  make  them,  are  not  to  be  despised.  I  do  not  refuse 
turtle  soup,  when  it  comes  in  my  way,  which  is  not  often :  but 
mock  turtle  is  too  good  for  me. 

Perhaps  you  are  proud  of  the  curl  and  glossiness  of  your  hair. 
Do  you  think  that  these  embellishments  of  nature  are  made  more 
attainable,  by  the  growth,  in  Madagascar,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  of  the  plants,  said  to  be  used  in  the  composition 
of  your  favourite  "preparations?"  I  know  very  little  of  Professor 
Ilolloway,  and  do  not  desire  to  know  more.  The  enlightened  public 
hold  opinions  different  from  mine ;  and  I  like  to  put  in,  edgeways, 
whatever  I  can,  in  attestation  of  the  difference  between  us,  on 
nearly  all  points. 

Now  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  is,  I  think,  better  celebrated  by 
our  giving  money  to  the  sufferers  from  the  war,  or  to  other  persons 
in  need,  than  by  eating  good  dinners  ourselves,  or  lighting  candles 
and  lamps,  and  putting  up  flags,  with  inscriptions  very  dull,  and 
many  of  them  old  friends  of  ours.  One  is  wearied,  Avith  seeing 
column,  after  column,  in  the  newspapers,  filled  with  minute  details 
of  these  feats  of  patriotism,  ending  usually  in  smoke  and  indigestion, 
and  eulogiums  on  their  patriotic  performers.  One  curious  celebration 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  in  which  a  certain  "number  of  gentle- 
men," somewhere  or  other,  "partook"  of  an  enormous  pie,  com- 
posed of  all  sorts  of  cuiious  ingredients.  "We,  ancient  Britons,  are 
much  given  to  pies,  or  what  we  commonly  call  here  pasties,  cleverly 
compounded  from  apples,  leeks,  bacon,  saffron,  pilchards,  and  other 
good  things.  A  fortunate  thing  for  us  is,  that  we  know  where  to  go 
for  Dr.  de  Jongh's  light  broAvn  cod  liver  oil,  highly  recommended  by 
Berzelius ;  though  I  had  fancied,  that  the  eminent  Swedish  chemist 
had  died,  a  few  years  before  the  public  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  de  Jongh ;  unless  he  is,  as  some  say  that  he  is,  our  older  ac- 
quaintance, Professor  Holloway,  under  a  new  name.  If  either  doubt 
appears  weighty  to  any  one,  that  person  has  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
A-iding  himself  with  any  number  of  mammoth  bottles,  of  "  old  Dr. 
Jacob  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla."  I  do  not  like  the  tastes  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  public,  if  those  arc  separable  from  their  opinions. 

This  last  week's  papers  give  us  a  few  more  instances,  as  in  what 
week,  are  they  not  given  ?     A  man  is  had  up  for  robbing  a  Roman 
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Catholic  chapel,  Mr.  OaMey's,  and  is  acquitted :  and  the  decision  of 
the  magistrate  is  received  •with  cheers.  Miss  Anastasia  Huggard, 
the  youug  lady  of  many  names,  who  is  figuring  at  AYolverhampton, 
brings  a  chai'ge  of  immorality  against  a  clergyman.  She,  or  her 
attorney,  is  cheered ;  the  checrers  being  forgetful,  that  the  proof  of 
her  charge  cuts  both  ways,  and  slightly  damages  her  chai'acter,  and 
so  her  credibility :  though  one  -would  thiok  that  their  business  had 
been  done,  by  "what  had  been  proved,  in  other  cases,  against  her. 
^Micre  a  parson,  or  a  papist,  is  concerned,  justice  is  properly  a 
"minor  consideration."  Dr.  Nevrman's  law  case  is  another  instance. 
Dr.  Newman,  by  the  way,  is  rather  severe  against  liis  old  friends. 
His  new  friends  may  thirik  the  better  of  him  on  that  account :  so 
do  not  his  old  fiiends,  though  they  will  never  disguise  their  sense  of 
his  talents,  and  of  what  they  think  the  better,  and  more  effectual, 
way,  in  which  he  fonnerly  exerted  those  talents.  Another  case 
occurred,  in  newspaper  phrase  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this,  nor  a 
hundi'ed  yeai's  ago.  A  parishioner  had  badgered  his  clergj-man 
most  unmercifully ;  waylaid  him,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  cottages ; 
followed  him  about,  with  accusations;  would  not  let  him  escape; 
and  at  last  told  him,  in  the  plainest  English,  that  he  was  a  "  liar." 
This  clergyman,  who  in  becoming  one,  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  man 
(and  I  tell  him,  what  he  well  knows,  that  he  acted  most  improperly) 
quite  lost  himself;  and  inflicted  a  most  unmerciful  chastisement  on 
his  persecutor.  In  an  ordinary  case,  the  damages  would  have  been 
£5.  This  was  special,  so,  in  the  teeth  of  the  judge's  summing  up, 
the  damages  were  returned  at  £300  !  The  profession  of  the  offender 
made  the  offence  worse  in  him,  but  how  did  it  aggravate  the  injiuy 
to  the  sufferer  ?  AVTi}',  it  was  a  mitigation  of  that,  for  no  foolish 
ideas  of  honour  could  misinterpret  his  submission  to  the  chastisement 
inflicted.  There  was  another  very  strong  instance,  in  the  same 
coimty,  of  a  case  of  libel,  decided  Avith  true  Protestant  feeling,  by 
a  Protestant  jury.  I  like  to  show  my  learning,  and  tliis  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  me,  to  explain,  that  the  word  "jury"  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb  '^jurare,"  or  perhaps,  more  immediately  through 
the  French  verb,  ^^jurer"  meaning,  like  its  Latin  ancestor,  "  to 
swear."  So  the  members  of  a  "jmy"  are  separately  "sworn"  to  do 
justice  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  without  partiality.  If  the  de- 
fendant exhibits  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  day  labourer,  a  dress 
indicating  a  more  honourable  employment  certainly  than  his  own,  ho 
gives  an  immense  assistance  toward  the  development  of  Protcstimt 
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on  you,  till  I  ruined  myself  in  printing.  A  generous  public  ? — yes, 
generous  and  enlightened. 

When  I  get  upon  Protestantism,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
•word,  I  generally  go  off  at  a  tangent :  and  you  must  allow  me  to 
have  a  little  fling  here.  If  a  clergj-man's  tastes  lead  him  in  that 
direction,  we  generally  hear  some  severe  remarks,  upon  his  card 
plaj-ing,  going  to  balls  or  theatres,  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
so  on.  I  think,  that  I  speak  within  bounds,  when  I  express  an 
opinion,  that,  in  a  certain  Book,  the  sinfulness  of  any  one  of  these 
amusements  is  not  expressly  stated.  But  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
it  may  be  infeiTcd  ?  Well,  I  have  not  the  time,  perhaps  not  the  in- 
inclination,  to  dispute  that.  We  must,  however,  remember,  that  in  our 
zeal  for  maintaining  inferences,  we  avoid  as  carefully,  at  least,  sins 
expressly  prohibited.  "VMiat  now  about  bearing  false  witness,  lying, 
looking  out  for  motes  or  beams  in  other  people's  eyes  ?  "VNTiat  about 
tattlers,  busy  bodies  (Tro^t/Trpay^wocryvjj  is  a  large  word,  extending  from 
vestry  patriots  to  patriots  in  Parliament,  and  above,  and  below,  both) 
evil  speakers  against  dignities,  raUcrs,  gossips,  people  entering  into 
houses,  for  the  puii^ose  of  leading  captive  silly  women  ?  Would  not 
persons,  with  any  of  these  qualifications,  be  better  employed,  in 
coiTeeting  their  o\vn  faults,  than  in  hunting  up  theii-  unhappy 
parsons?  Some  indulge  in  this  last  amusement,  against  whom 
graver  charges  might  be  laid  (though  in  my  catalogue  lying  stands 
ver}'  nearly  at  the  top)  ex.  gr.  habitual  drunkenness,  dishonestj', 
pi'ofligacy.  In  the  Rabbinical  theologj',  and,  as  some  say,  in  that 
of  the  Papists,  Horace's  precept  is  suppoi-ted,  for  he  advises  to 
weigh  virtues  and  vices  against  each  other,  and  then  strike  the 
balance  as  to  a  man's  character.  These  persons  so  far  act  on  that 
rule ;  for  they  seem  to  think,  that  blacking  applied  to  the  2)arsons, 
operates  as  whitewash  on  their  own  little  peccadilloes.  I  think  that 
they  ai-e  wrong.  I  thiuk  that  they  ought  to  stop  short  in  their 
declamations  against  Purgator}" ;  and  first  settle  the  domestic  question. 
Prudence,  I  am  sure,  recommends  the  setting  of  one's  own  house  in 
order,  as  a  preliminaiy  to  interference  in  that  of  oiu-  neighbour. 

The  tone  of  public  censure  has  varied  in  late  years.  We  do 
not,  at  the  present  day,  hear  much  against  fox-hunting  parsons.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  whether  a  jolly  three-bottle  fox-h\inter  is  not 
rather  an  exemplary  character :  for  he  serves  as  a  protest  against 
the  present  offenders,  who  want  to  restore  to  decency  their  Churches, 
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Rnd  the  aerrices  in  them ;  -who  live  abstemiously;  and  go  muddling 
about  in  their  schools,  and  among  their  poor ;  like  that  foolish  man, 
who  flittered  away  a  fine  property,  in  papng  his  debts.  The  public 
is  like  that  uni-easonable  soldier,  who  was  to  be  flogged,  and  would 
not  be  satisfied ;  though  his  friend,  the  drummer,  was  willing  to  hit 
high  or  low,  or  in  any  way,  that  he  would  point  out,  as  likely  to 
accommodate  him.  The  rosy  hues,  and  expansive  waistcoats,  of 
former  parsons,  used  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  public.  Now  it 
is  equally  amused,  by  representations  of  emaciated  Puseyites. 

For  changes  in  several  respects,  we  ought  to  be  thankful.  One 
very  imseemly  topic  for  general  conversation  has  been,  in  great  mea- 
sure, expelled.  The  "Eecord,"  I  think,  and  hope,  has  somewhat 
mitigated  its  vehement,  and  overflowing  elotjuence,  against  a  cer- 
tain "heresy."  The  "Gorhamcase"  has  done  something  for  us  there* 
It  has  proved,  that  the  so-called  "heresy  "  has  always  been  the 
belief  of  the  universal  Church.  It  has  certainly  adjudicated,  that  a 
person  may  deny  it,  and  yet  hold  preferment.  Well,  I  am  satisfied 
to  take  the  two  results  together.  I  can  submit  to  the  anomaly,  or 
whatever  it  ought  to  be  called ;  and  yet  be  thankful,  for  haviag 
been  delivered  from  the  tea-tattle  blasphemy,  which  I  had  to 
endure.  I  am  sorry  to  have  mentioned  Mr.  Gorham,  for  I  believe 
him  to  be  an  honourable  and  accomplished  gentleman.  I  never 
sneer  at  a  man's  belief.  If  I  think  him  honest  in  his  professions ; 
and  if  he  maintains  his  opinions  without  abusing  other  people,  I  do 
not  interfere  with  him.  I  was  once  fellow  traveller,  for  a  few 
hours,  with  Mr.  Gorham ;  and  I  recal  the  occasion  with  pleasure.  I 
wish,  that  we  could  escape  from  gossip,  on  another,  not  less  serious, 
and  kincb-ed  subject.  But  if  a  clergyman  Avho  is  suspected  of  being 
a  black  sheep,  alludes  to  it,  or  is  supposed  to  allude  to  it,  in  a  ser- 
mon, he  has  the  hard-handed,  soft-skulled  mechanics,  or  his  softer- 
handed  but  not  clearer-brained  respectables,  doNvn  upon  him  at  once. 
An  amusing  si')ccimen  of  this  theological  discernment  is  noAV  being 
exliibitcd  at  Watford.  One  clergj-man  preached  a  sermon,  and 
immediately  the  congregation  detected  its  insidious  meaning. 
Another  read  Prayers,  and  at  once  they  detected  his  intentions.  He 
was  reading — but  he  intended  at  some  future  day  to  intone.  Both 
intention  and  meaning  were  disowned  by  the  clergj-men  themselves, 
the  best  qualified  judges,  one  would  fancy,  in  this  case;  but  both 
clergymen  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  parish ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion keep  up  their  protest  for  purity  of  faith,  by  going  out  of  Church 
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ftt  a  particular  praj'er,  and  so  disturbing  the  service,  and  making  their 
protest  conspicuous.  It  is  too  ridiculous,  and  it  is  something  worse. 
In  the  same  paper  I  think,  I  saw  an  account  of  some  proceedings  at 
Bedminster.  Something  papistical,  or  superstitious,  was  detected  in 
some  carving,  given  to  the  Church.  It  was  so  far  out  of  sight,  that 
the  Bishop  was  obliged  to  get  some  people  to  examine  it  for  him. 
Whether  they  used  a  ladder,  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  consecra- 
tion, and  so  use,  of  the  Church,  Avhich  I  may  suppose  to  have  been 
needed,  as  otherwise  it  woiild  not  have  been  built,  was  delayed ;  and 
the  Bishop  felt  himself  obliged  to  write  a  letter,  excusing  from  at- 
tendance at  the  consecration,  those,  whose  consciencies  might  be 
grieved  by  attendance. 

This  is  certainly  the  age  for  tender  conscience.  If  people  go  to 
a  Church  to  worship,  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination, 
to  be  spying  out  all  the  ornaments,  which  people  as  good  as  them- 
selves, and  as  liberal  in  money  and  opinions  as  they  are,  have  pur- 
chased for  its  decoration.  What  credit  peoiile  gain  for  their  clever- 
ness in  maldng  discoveries,  they  lose  for  their  professions  of  reverence, 
and  desire  to  worship.  I  do  not  stand  up  for  the  introduction  of 
things,  really  objectionable :  but  I  would  leave  to  authorised  and 
competent  persons,  to  settle,  what  are  so.  The  public  are  no  judges 
of  such  matters.  Every  man  should  stick  to  his  own  trade.  On 
matters  of  taste,  I  like  one  thing,  and  dislike  another.  My  neigli- 
bour  holds  an  opinion,  the  reverse  of  mine,  as  to  both.  Is  that  any 
reason,  why  we  should  not  kneel,  side  by  side  ?  If  every  thing  super- 
stitious is  to  come  down,  we  should  not  be  content  with  smashing 
all  the  old  glass  in  our  Cathedrals,  and  Parish  Churches,  so  covering 
ourselves,  with  the  glory  of  cheaply  destroying,  what,  with  skill  and 
generosity  far  greater  than  ours,  others  have  put  up.  We  ought,  in 
consistency,  not  to  stop  short  at  superstition,  and  let  idolatry  escape. 
Windows,  rood  lofts,  and  other  things,  may  have  been  perverted  to 
uses  of  superstition  :  but  the  Apollo  Bclviderc,  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
and  I  suppose  much  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egj^jtian  importations,  were 
made  for  the  pui'pose  of  idolatiy.  Let  us  smash  them  all.  Oh,  but 
surely  you  allow  the  distinction,  between  the  same  things,  in  Churches 
and  in  museums.  A  fair  objection  in  others,  my  good  friend,  but  not 
in  you ;  for  you  carry  your  theory  into  my  house ;  and,  by  it,  make 
me  responsible  to  you  for  my  conduct,  opinions,  and  attitudes.  You 
have  no  mercy  on  me ;  you  make  no  allowance,  for  me ;  give  me  not 
the  least  liberty  of  action  or  opinion.    You  can  read  in  your  Prayer 
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Book  tlie  oaths  •wliicli  I  have  taken:  and  these  ought  to  be  a 
security  for  my  Protestantism,  unless  you  know  anything  about  me, 
which  renders  my  oath  unworthy  of  credit.  When  I  differ  from 
you  ill  opinion,  these  oaths  of  mine  ought  to  procvire  from  you  a 
lenient  construction  for  my  opinions.  Your  conduct  is  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this  :  for  I  cannot  have  an  opinion,  as  to  anj-thing, 
inside  or  outside  of  a  church,  an  ornament,  or  garment,  but  you 
immediately  charge  me  with  superstition,  leaning  to  Popeiy,  and 
what  in  my  case  is  a  necessary  consequence,  meditated  treachery, 
and  contempt  of  oath.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  chm-eh  and 
a  museum.  To  the  one  we  go,  to  examine,  criticise,  find  fault,  or 
admire.  To  the  other  we  go,  to  worship.  "A  nice  man  is  a  man 
of  nasty  ideas,"  says  some  one :  and  a  man,  who  goes  to  church,  to 
pry  about  for  indications  of  Popeiy,  when  he  ought  to  be  saying 
his  prayers,  gives  me  a  poor  idea  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Protestant 
faith.  Going  to  church,  with  the  express  pui'pose  of  coming  out, 
and  disturbing  the  congregation,  when  a  certain  prayer  is  being  read, 
is  no  more  mark  of  youi'  good  breeding,  my  "Watford  friends,  than  it 
is  of  your  religious  sincerity. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  being  in  Xotre  Dame,  and  seeing,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seiwice,  two  individuals  in  black,  with  wliite  neck- 
cloths, walk  up  to  the  choir  rails,  talking  loudly  (I  think  with  hats 
on)  and  lionising  the  whole  proceedings.  As  a  gallant  Captain,  a 
few  years  since,  obsei*ved  to  me,  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  butlers  and  clergymen.  I  think,  that  these 
were  clerical  gentlemen,  and  I  fancy  of  my  own  denomination.  How- 
ever, a  verger  was  sent  to  them  ;  and  if  they  had  been  put  into  the 
stocks,  I,  for  one,  should  not  have  raised  my  voice,  for  the  undoubted 
privileges  of  free  bom  Britons.  I  have  made  a  sad  confession.  Let 
me  atone  for  it.  Before  I  had  Picv''-  cngi-aved  on  my  cards,  I  was 
a  good  deal  in  Scotland,  and  I  constantly  attended  the  Kirk  of  the 
Parish,  in  which  I  was.  If  you  condemn  my  conduct,  in  one  in- 
stance, you  must  condemn  it  in  both :  or  perhaps,  I  may  gain  ac- 
quittal for  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  I  fancy,  that  if  avc  were 
at  war  with  a  nation,  the  desertion  of  a  soldier  to  the  enemy,  would 
meet  with  the  same  punishment,  whether  he  had  gone  to  the  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias,  or  had  ranged  himself  under  the  stai'- 
spangled  banner  of  the  free,  and  united,  states  of  America.  I  was, 
in  neither  case,  meditating  desertion  ;  and  my  conduct  must  be  re- 
ferred to  any  thing,  that  you  like,  curiosity,  Gallio-likc  indiilerence, 
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or  an}'  thing,  that  might  admit  of  "  improvemcut,"  in  an  Exeter 
Hall  oration. 

I  have  my  own  notions :  and  I  do  not  say  what  I  do  :  hut  if  I 
choose  to  adopt  certain  attitudes,  or  bow  at  certain  Names,  I  shall 
certainljr  not  ask  permission  for  the  indulgence.  If  the  enlightened 
public  will  persist  in  thrusting  his  clumsy  offensive  paws  into  my 
dish,  his  Avorship  must  not  be  too  scandalised,  if  I  rap  him  over  the 
knuckles,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  powers. 

Let  all  decent  people  join  in  a  common  crusade  against  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  I  have  done  something  in  my  humble  way,  13rotbcr 
parsons,  do  the  like.  I  can  now  go  into  the  cottages  of  my  Parish, 
without  causing  the  ordinary  business  of  life  to  be  exchanged,  for 
upturned  eyes,  and  a  sanctimonious  drawl,  sighs  and  groans  at  the 
sinfulness  of  the  times,  and  meek  acknowledgments  for  the  mercies 
vouchsafed,  in  now  receiving  from  the  union  two  and  sixpence 
weekly,  instead  of  the  former  two  shillings.  Even  with  the  peri- 
patetic mendicants,  who  honour  me  with  calls,  in  their  toiu's,  I  have 
done  something.  Speeches,  replete  with  piety,  have  been  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop :  and  my  friends,  startled  into  nature,  have  gone 
away,  admiring  at  the  testy  and  snappish  rejoinders,  with  which 
their  gifted  eloquence  has  been  rewarded.  I  have  laughed  im- 
moderately at  my  resemblance  to  that  "arbitrary  gent  in  number 
4,"  of  whom  you  may  see  a  picture  (in  Mr.  Thackeray's  Newcomcs) 
throttling  the  waiter.  The  excruciating  cant  of  the  day  makes  one 
long  at  times  to  turn  "misanthrope,"  and  " keep  a  inke."  It  is 
enough  to  send  one  to  his  English,  as  the  Scotch  say,  when  a  man 
is  angry.  You  remember,  of  course,  the  sham  boatsAvain,  in  St, 
Eonan's  AVell,  assailing  the  Parsee  merchant,  with  a  volley  of  oaths, 
fit  to  blow  the  Bethel  Union  out  of  water,  and  then  catching  a  tartar, 
and  sheering  off,  totally  discomfited,  muttering  to  himself,  "Who 
would  have  expected  such  a  torrent  of  slang  from  a  woollen  night 
cap  ?  "  When  my  works  come  out,  with  my  portrait  at  the  begin- 
ning, I  think  that  I  will  have  on  a  night  cap,  and  that  will  make 
me  look  like  Cowper,  or  Henry  IV.  There  is  a  good  frontispiece 
engraving  to  the  life  of  a  man,  called  Carvosso,  a  great  gun,  in 
these  parts  I  should  judge  from  the  name.  He  is  represented  in  an 
expostulating  attitude,  with  hands  uplifted,  and  tears,  as  large  as 
walnuts,  trickUng  down  his  cheeks,  and  saying,  what  I  do  not  choose 
to  repeat ;  for  I  do  not  like  unnecessary  blasphemy.  If  you  have 
kept  the  Quarterly,  look  out  an  article  (it  is  in  1821)  on  WUliam 
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lluntiugton,  S.S.,  or  Sinner  Saved.  If  you  have  never  read  it,  you 
"will  be  in  danger  of  dying  "with  laughing.  Mause  Headi-igg's  quo- 
tations and  applications  are  not  exaggerations  on  the  theology :  and 
Moliere's  Tartuffe  is  mild  to  the  autobiography.  The  life  and  "work, 
are  in  twenty  octavo  volumes !  Neither  Moliere,  S"wift,  nor  any 
greater  master  of  the  ridiculous,  could  have  "wi'itten  a  more  telling 
book  against  the  S.S.  :  but,  he  flourished,  had  "wealth  and  followers, 
and  has  this  expensive  posthumous  honour  paid  to  his  memory.  The 
gullibility  of  the  public  is  inconceivable.  Joanna  Southcote  is  another 
case  in  point. 

I  shall  now  give  a  little  advice  to  ministers  of  my  o"wn  persuasion  ; 
for  "with  the  other  denominations  I  do  not  meddle.  I  attack  no  one 
for  his  opinions :  but  if  a  man  wUl  support  them,  by  offensively 
thrusting  them  and  himself  upon  me,  why,  he  must  look  out  for 
squalls.  I  detest  dissent ;  and  if  I  have  struck  a  fair  average  of 
the  dissenters,  whom  I  have  kno"^!,  and  of  whom  I  have  heard,  and 
that  average  represents  the  generality  of  the  others,  I  neither  like 
nor  admire  them.  That  tender  flower,  conscience,  is  not  fitted  for  cx- 
postu'e  to  "  battle  and  blast."  Those,  who  value  it  rightly,  keep  it 
in  its  own  little  flower  pot,  on  some  safe  shelf ;  imder  lock  and  key 
too,  if  neccssaiy.     Like  crusty  old  port,  it  "will  not  stand  shaking. 

To  ministers  then  of  my  o"wn  denomination,  I  address  m5'self. 
Among  other  pieces  of  advice,  I  would  say,  do  not  try  to  unsettle  the 
faith  of  some  poor  fellow,  or  servant  girl,  by  a  pithy  tract  on  the 
mass;  and,  by  the  way,  do  Icam  the  meaning  of  the  word  "mass;" 
for  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  subject,  which  some  Christ- 
ians, weaker  brethren  doubtless,  dread  to  hear  in  common  conver- 
Bation.  Do  not  fancy,  that  you  have  achieved  a  Protestant 
triumph,  when  you  have  cleverly  conti'ived  to  induce  some  super- 
stitious person,  to  "  partake  "  of  a  log  of  mutton  in  Lent.  Ecmembcr 
again,  that  there  is  one  person,  intimately  connected  wdtli  Another, 
"Whose  Name  certainly  ought  to  be  sacred :  and  that  He  may  not  be 
pleased,  with  your  facetious  remarks  upon  His  relative.  Let  Him 
secure  your  respect  for  every  body,  and  every  thing,  connected  with 
Him,  His  lowest  servants  even.  So  do  not  go  into  the  Parish  of  a 
Tractarian  brother;  and  try  to  set  the  clerk,  and  sexton,  and  the 
rest  (the  oldest  inhabitant  included)  against  their  poor  benighted 
bell-wether.  There  is  a  connection  among  all  these  things,  I  assure 
you.  In  one  thing  I  think  that  you  did  wrong,  and  that  Avas  the 
surplice  agitation.     You  ought  to  have  been  aware,  and  ought  to 
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have  made  your  Parishioners  aware,  that  they  did  not  gaiu  so  much 
glory,  as  they  may  suppose,  by  this  feat  of  Protestantism.  The  sur- 
plice in  the  pulpit  is  no  con^'incing  proof  of  llomanism,  seeing  that 
the  Romanists  never  use  it  there.  O  that  ridiculous  business  !  those 
zealous  birds,  laying  do>\ai  the  law  to  their  wives  and  dauglitcrs,  on 
what  they  had  done,  and  what  th(!y  mcaned  to  do,  for  the  pure 
Protestantism  of  England !  One's  sides  ache,  to  think  of  it,  but  we 
arc  thankful,  nevertheless,  that  that  tempest  in  a  tea  cup  has  subsided. 
Only  think  of  the  elaborate  charges  of  the  Chm-chwardens,  and  the 
pure  zeal  of  the  "  lovers  of  our  Church."  The  turnips  upon  their 
shoulders  Averc  most  effectually  turned  :  but  it  W'as  a  serious  business, 
at  the  time. 

To  one  clcrgjonan,  in  particular,  I  will  giAo  a  little  adAace, 
leaving  still  a  crow  to  be  picked  between  us.  When  your  superior 
publicly  appeals  to  you,  for  your  confirmation  of  his  account  of  an 
examination,  at  Avhich  he  and  you  Avere  present,  if  you  have  giA^en 
your  confirmation,  unreservedly  and  impressively,  do  not,  in  the  same 
town,  within  a  fcAV  days  or  Aveeks,  as  publicly,  describe  the  exami- 
nation as  a  farce,  and  call  that  a  child's  trick,  Avhich  you  had  called' 
a  grievous  crime.  Again,  if  you  arc  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  in 
your  toAvn,  or  towns,  a  Tractarian,  Avho  is  chargt^d  Avith  having  taken 
auricular  confessions  in  his  Church,  do  not  kneel  doAATi  on  the  plat- 
form before  a  promiscuous  assemblage  to  show  how  confessions  are, 
or  may  be,  made.  Let  your  enjoyment  of  the  amusement,  which 
you  AA'ere  creating,  be  qualified  by  Shakspeare's  speech  addressed  by 
one  of  his  kings  to  the  Avittiest  of  his  cliaracters,  "Away  old  man, 
gi'cy  hairs  become  not  a  fool  or  a  jester." 

Some  very  good  ideas  I  picked  up  in  a  book,  which  I  read  some 
eight  years  ago>  parts  of  Avhich  have  stuck  by  me.  It  is  called 
"  Steepleton,  or  Low  Church,"  and  was  AATitten,  I  believe,  to  count- 
eract the  effects  of  "  HaAA'kstonc,  or  High  Chui'ch."  The  latter 
book  is  quite  overdone  ;  and,  by  its  absurd  exaggeration,  recoils,  liko 
most  overloaded  guns,  on  the  person  using  it.  Steepleton  is  very 
different ;  but  uncommonly  good.  A  pious  young  man,  zealous  for 
the  ministry,  robs  his  father's  till,  to  promote  his  views.  Faithful 
(Frank  is  it  ?  that  makes  the  name  better)  is  the  appropriate  desig- 
nation of  this  interesting  youth.  He  plays  his  part  most  appropri- 
ately ;  bursts  into  tears,  on  all  occasions,  after  the  fashion  of  Sterne, 
over  the  dead  donkey ;  is  burdened  in  conscience,  because  he  is  not 
allowed  to  introduce  his  favourite  tracts  into  the  reading  room  of  his. 
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club ;  argues,  omnibus  de  rebus,  witli  a  sagacity  and  good  taste,  wliich 
"would  qualif}-  him  for  a  S.  T.  P.  at  Exeter  Hall;  and,  I  think, 
leaves  us  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  clerk,  or  sexton,  of  a  ncigh- 
boui'ing  parson,  whose  blunders,  and  shortcomings,  he  confidentially 
reveals  to  the  subordinate  Church  officer.  One  specimen  of  the 
argumentative  power,  I  remember.  In  a  certain  service,  occurs  the 
phi-ase,  "seeing  that."  This  the  author  tells  us,  means  "provided 
that,"  it  being  equivalent  to  the  French,  "pourvu  que.''''  His  re- 
searches into  French  litcratiu'e  had  not  broxight  him  to  the,  by  no 
means  uncommon,  expression  "vu  que."  Let  me,  therefore,  explain, 
that  "provided  that,"  and  "pourvu  que"  mean  "if";  "seeing 
that,"  and  "vu  que"  mean  "as." 

I  do  not  think  that  "  Steepleton"  is  a  specimen  of  that  discredi- 
table mode  of  argument,  by  which  people  write  ridiculous  works, 
and  ascribe  them  to  their  adversaries.  Some  such  works  have  been 
written  by  opposers  of  dissent.  Let  dissenters  know,  that  there  are 
Chui'chmen,  who  utterly  abominate  such  a  proceeding,  holding,  as 
their  Chxu'ch  teaches  them,  that  honesty  is  an  essential  part  of  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  approve  of  such:  we  do  not  approve  of  sham 
bulls  of  the  Pope.  I  think,  however,  that  Steepleton  is  a  bona  fide 
book.  If  so,  it  is  admirable.  A  similar  attempt  to  Frank  Faith- 
ful's on  the  sexton,  was  made,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  churchwardens 
of  England  (the  maiden  aunts,  and  grandmothers,  of  England  we 
may  expect  to  see  handled  some  day  by  a  gifted  authoress)  but  the 
churchwardens'  modesty  was  solicited  by  a  well-organised  associa- 
tion. Peace  to  the  dead !  but  Mr.  Colquhoun,  I  hope  and  believe, 
is  still  alive.  I  know  that  some  years  ago  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  probable  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Oxford 
University,  Colquhoun  versus  Gladstone !  I  think  that  his  name  was 
on  the  circular,  which  my  Churchwarden  gravely  brought  to  me, 
good  fellow !  for  so  doing ;  and  I,  as  gravely,  read  over  with  him 
the  items  of  the  charge,  which  he  might,  could,  would  or  should, 
bring  against  me.  I  recommended  him  to  include  his  charge  in  his 
annual  presentment  to  the  Archdeacon,  rather  than  send  it  to  the 
committee  of  the  Defence,  or  United  grand  junction,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  Society.  So  the  threatening  storm  was  dispelled  by  a 
joke, — risu  sohuntur  tabula. 

I  do  not  call  myself  a  Tractarian.  As  the  name  is  given  to  me, 
I  accept  it,  to  save  trouble.  I  do  not  think,  that  those  who  have 
left  us,  for  the  Roman  commiinion,  and  have  since  been  most  pro- 
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minent  in  their  enmity  to  us,  have  been  much  bettered  by  the  ex- 
change. I  do  not  see  any  improvement  on  Dr.  Newman ;  and  I  am 
grieved  for  the  writer  of  tlie  "  Arians  of  the  4th  Century."  The 
same  I  may  say  in  regard  to  Father  Ignatius,  if  I  may  judge  of 
him,  by  his  plan  to  convert  England  to  "the  unity  of  the  Catholic 
faith,"  by  introducing  into  our  houses,  disgxiised  Jc^suits,  well 
skilled  in  theology,  in  the  form  of  Protestant  house  maids,  fur- 
nished with  certificates  of  their  being  "members  of  churches,"  and 
proofs  of  "vital  Christianity."  The  work  of  conversion  is  to  com- 
mence in  the  kitchen ;  and  the  holy  flame  is  to  spread  to  the  upstair 
apartments,  on  true  scientific  principles ;  for  Aristotle  tells  us,  as  an 
axiom,  that  fire  goes  upward,  a  stone  do^vnward.  I  wonder  what 
the  Mr.  Spencer  of  former  days,  or  any  other  English  gentleman, 
would  have  thought,  if  such  a  contrivance  had  been  imputed  to 
him?  We  must  allow  for  a  little  extra  zeal  in  a  convert;  even 
when  people  choose  to  call  him  a  renegade.  I  always  like  to  give 
rope  enough;  and  so  I  would  not  interfere  with  the  "Redemptionist 
fathers,"  in  their  Bible-burnings.  Redemptionist  fathers !  well, 
people  are  always  foi'getting,  that  there  is  but  one  step  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  old  tactics, 
from  the  Nag's  Head  downwards,  and  the  artful  dodges,  by  Avhich 
Jesuit  missionaries  tried  to  create  dissensions  in  the  heretical  camp, 
by  enacting  the  parts  of  ultra-Protcstants.  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  one  of  these  gentry,  bringing  his  neck  into  the  rope,  to  which 
I  have  alluded ;  and  of  there  being  found,  in  his  boot,  a  license  from 
his  superior,  or  it  might  have  been  a  "bull,"  sanctioning  the  holy 
deception.  I  remember  also  to  have  heard  of  a  miracle,  of  more 
modern  times,  exhibited,  not  in  a  boot,  but  in  another  article  of 
clothing.  It  was  the  case  of  a  notorious  swearer,  who  fell  down 
dead,  while  indulging  in  his  favourite  habit,  and  "Swear  not  at  all," 
was  found  written  on  the  tail  of  his  shirt.  Is  there  not  something 
deteriorating  in  "  the  true  Catholic  faith,"  on  those  not  bom  to  the 
manner.  Grej'hounds  cannot  stand  exportation  to  India ;  for  in  a 
year  or  two  they  become  very  shady  greyhounds.  The  transforma- 
tion was  curiously  exemplified  in  one,  who  has  died,  since  I  began  to 
write — forgiveness  and  peace  be  his  portion !  But  he  did  give  us 
the  case  of  a  quiet  Quaker,  coming  out  a  most  pugnacious  whelp  of 
the  "Lion  of  the  fold  of  Judah,"  who  kennels  at  St.  Jarlath's. 
Tullus  Aufidius  is  a  tame  Volscian,  compared  with  the  ex-patriot 
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Coriolanus,  ■who  never  flutters  the  dovecotes  of  Corioli,  so  violently, 
as  when  he  is  adopted  into  them. 

"An  Essay  on  Catholic  Home  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Faber, 
Priest  of  the  Oratory,"  was  yesterday  put  into  my  hands;  and  I 
must  put  my  notice  of  it  in  this  place;  though  my  printing  is  con- 
siderably ahead  of  it.  In  order  to  make  a  clear  field  for  argument, 
I  must  do  my  best,  to  dispel  a  few  little  ambiguities,  before  I  enter 
on  argument.  Fu'stly  ;  Mr.  Faber  makes  excuses  (page  22)  for  "  the 
spu-itual  bill  of  fare,  put  forth"  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  being 
"  a  trifle  cold,"  by  saying,  "  He  had  no  mission ;  he  had  no  sacra- 
ments; the  Spii-it  would  not  speak  by  him:  what  could  he  do?" 
This  apology  I  recommend  Mr.  Faber  to  apply,  as  I  apply  it,  to  him- 
self, and  his  fellow-schismatics.  He  has  left  the  ancient  Church  of 
England,  for  a  community,  whose  Orders  are  very  uncertain,  and 
whether  valid  or  not  in  themselves,  incapable,  by  the  law  of  the  Uni- 
versal Chui'ch,  of  being  exercised  in  this  country.  "When  I  speak  of 
the  uncertainty  of  Orders,  I  speak,  in  reference,  not  to  the  branches 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other  countries,  but  to  the  fracture  fi-om  the 
branch  in  England.  Next,  in  drawing  his  comparison  between  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  "Catholic  Church,"  Mr.  Faber  is  pro- 
fuse, and  veiy  unnecessaiily  so,  on  respectability,  gentility,  or  pro- 
priety, or  whatever  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  it  ;  perhaps  Avorse  than 
uyinecessarihj,  for  he  knows,  that,  whatever  the  conduct  of  her 
ministers,  the  Church  of  England  places  a  higher  value  on  the  sal- 
vation of  a  single  soul,  than  on  aU  those  considerations,  which  he 
has  imputed  to  her.  In  the  comparison  on  the  Avorking  of  each,  the 
Church  of  England  is  described  as  working  genteelly;  the  "Catho- 
lic Church"  as  working  among  and  with  the  poor.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  "Westminster  enlarged  on  the  latter  idea,  a  year  or 
two  since,  in  a  stjde  of  floweiy  declamation,  worthy  of  Exeter 
Hall.  Mr.  Faber  draws  from  the  comparison  of  this  Avorking,  an 
inference  in  faA'or  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What,  that  Church  ex- 
clusively ?  "What  then  becomes  of  the  dissenters,  from  both  Churches, 
working  in  the  same  field,  as  that  claimed  for  the  "  Catholic  Church," 
the  "  City  Mission,"  and  many  dissenting  bodies  noAv,  and  those  ex- 
cellent men,  Wesley,  and  AVliitfield,  formerly  ?  If  I  Avcrc  to  grant, 
what  I  do  not  grant,  that  my  Church  is  negligent  of  the  poor,  or 
less  attentive  to  them,  than  to  imaginary  propriety,  how  can 
Mr.  Faber  claim  the  exclusive  credit  of  the  opposite  conduct  for  hia 
"  Catholic  Church "  ?     He  must  make  common  cause  here  (as,  in 
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general  opposition  to  our  Clixirch,  his  party  does)  with  the  other 
dissenters.  Much  good  may  they  mutually  derive  from  the  alliance! 
This  part  of  Mr.  Faber's  subject  pervades  his  book ;  but  the  follow- 
ing sentences  at  page  41  may  give  an  idea  of  his  meaning.  "Pro- 
testantism would  fain  educate  the  masses,  give  a  tone  to  society, 
moralize  multitudes,  or  veil  their  immoralities.  It  is  not  Avith  sin,  as 
sin,  that  it  deals:  whereas  this  is  just  the  work  of  the  Church." 
"Protestant  "  is  a  convenient  undistributed  middle,  much  used  by 
writers  of  his  party.  So  also  in  Mr.  Faber's  pamphlet  is  "  Confession." 
The  Church  of  England  holds  one  form  of  confession  to  be  absolutely 
necessary :  and  Mr.  Faber's  own  experience,  while  he  was  of  us,  makes 
him  know,  that  she  does  not  discourage  the  other.  If  beside  undis- 
tributed middle,  ignoratio  elenchi,  and  pctitio  inincipii,  were  studi- 
ously avoided,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Faber's  party  would  be  sensibly 
diminished  in  bulk,  and  in  eifect.  These  terms  are  Hebrew  to  our 
other  assailants :  but  Mr.  Faber  ought  to  understand  them.  The 
connection  between  the  theology  of  his  party,  and  that  of  their  dis- 
senting brethren,  is  very  striking.  St.  Alphonso  di  Liguori  gives 
the  theological  rules  for  a  "good  duplicitj-,"  by  which  a  man  may 
be  robbed  by  his  wife,  children,  and  servants :  and  Frank  Faithful  in 
Steepleton  acts,  in  unconscious  obedience  to  them,  in  robbing  his 
father. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  Mr.  Faber's  party.  If 
the  intrusion  by  the  state  of  a  Bishop  on  a  reluctant,  and  protest- 
ing, Church,  is  veiy  damaging  to  the  Chiu'ch's  claims,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  that  large  proportion  of  French  Bishops,  cashiered,  and  their 
dioceses  remodelled  by  the  state,  with  the  forced  assent  of  the 
"  Head  of  the  Church  ? "  Another  qiiostion,  which  I  should  like 
to  have  answered  without  "  good  duplicity,"  is  this.  Has  the  Pope 
power  to  give  away  kingdoms  ?  or,  to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry, 
Has  he  poAver  to  depose  an  heretical  Sovereign  ?  and  are  the  subjects 
of  that  Sovereign  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  bound  to  re- 
ject the  authority  of  their  Sovei'cign.^  These  questions  ohiter. 
Now  we  will  go  on  with  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Faber  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  my  language,  as  an  ungenerous  return  for  the  courtesy 
of  his  language  toward  individual  Churchmen.  After  he  has  said 
what  he  can  against  them,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  for  instance,  he  ex- 
cuses their  acts  and  language,  by  imputing  them  to  the  ?pivit  of 
their  communion.  We  are  little  obliged  to  him,  I  suppose,  for  that 
courtesy.     I  say  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  supercilious  t<^]ie  in 
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his  language,  which  does  him  no  credit,  and  which  seems  to  rest  on 
ven*  slender  foundation.  Whatever  he  might  have  been  in  former 
days,  he  does  not  retain  much  of  the  old  shop.  The  Chcrwoll  water- 
lily  has  not  been  much  improved  by  the  wild-mustard  or  wild-garlic 
pungency,  which  its  transference  to  the  Tiber,  the  Liffey,  or  the 
Itchen  has  given  to  it.  Kap^a/Mv  ^>.e7niv  is  no  compensating  ad- 
dition to  bad  logic,  and  bad  taste.  Mr.  Faber,  on  the  authority  of 
a  "  Mr.  M'Farlane,"  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  on  Naples, 
as  written  without  due  investigation  of  proper  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  me  to  grant,  though  I  cannot  imagine  that  I 
am  quite  compelled  to  do  so,  that  Mr.  M'Farlane,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  to  be  believed  against  Mr.  Gladstone :  then  let  me  go  on  Avith 
Mr.  Faber,  at  p.  27.  "We  are  told  in  the  "  Times"  of  Sept.  10,  that 
Dr.  Wilberforce,  the  protestant  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  is  touring  in 
Switzerland"  (Dr.  Wiseman  never  tours)  "is  about  to"  do  what- 
ever it  may  bo.  Then  with  an,  "  If  the  '  Tim2s '  does  not  balie  him," 
comes  in  Mr.  Faber' s  exemplification  of  the  weight,  due  to  hearsay 
statements,  ending  with,  "So  much  for  protestant  love  of  truth! 
Dr.  Wilberforce  is  welcome  to  the  laurels,  which  he  will  doubtless 
gain."  All  this  depending  on  so  small  a  peg,  as — "  We  ai-e  told  in 
the  "  Times  "  !  Now  this  sentence  I  call  worthy  of  the  "  Tablet,"  or 
any  other  low  newspaper.  There  is  another  sentence  (page  35)  re- 
lating to  a  young  clergyman,  in  a  locality,  prudently  unspecified 
(because  in  the  reverse  case,  we  might  make  inquiries  about  the 
"fox-hunting  rectors"  there)  preaching  to  railwaj'-labourers,  and 
being  left  by  his  Bishop,  to  "the  odious  task  of  bearding  in  their 
parochial  rights,  sundry  fox-hunting  rectors,  whose  zeal  kept  humble 
pace  with  their  discretion,  and  would  by  no  means  have  approved  of 
the  apostolic  Cantab. 's  alfresco  sermons  in  the  muddy  cutting,  or  the 
tunnel  shaft."  That  sentence  would  probably  pass  with  the  "  Tab- 
let" as  clever,  and  in  good  taste.  In  another  sense  of  the  words,  I 
like  "clean  cutting:"  and  Mr.  Faber  does  not  manage  his  tool  with 
sufiicient  dexterity:  and  hence  the  "muddy"  business  which  he 
makes.  After  all  this,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  see  the  work 
at  Norwood,  or  Birmingham.  Again,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  let  off 
Mr.  Faber.  Page  47,  "The  Protestant  principle  is,  "No  faith  with 
Papists;  "  and  a  lie  is  not  a  lie,  when  it  is  told  against  the  Catholic 
Church ;  because  there  is  such  an  overwhelming  a  priori  probability 
in  the  Anglican  mind,  that  all  bad  things  must  be  tinje  of  Rome." 
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What  is  the  character  of  that  sentence?  Does  the  word,  "Protest- 
ant," at  the  commencement  of  it  take  in  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Does  the  word,  "Anglican,"  coming  in  later,  added  to  "Protestant," 
designate,  or  take  in,  the  Church  of  England  ?  Does  the  Church  of 
England,  or  more  particularly  that  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  ".Anglican"  portion  of  it,  hold  the  principle,  "No  faith  with 
Papists;  and  a  lie  is  not  a  lie,  when  told  against  the  Catholic 
Church  "  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  little  "  good  duplicity  "  ?  Mr.  Faber 
must  not  be  offended  at  my  question,  for  he  has  ascribed  at  page  4 
"good  duplicity,"  and  at  page  44  "a  sort  of  exaggeration,"  to  One, 
to  "Whom  I  humbly  think,  that  neither  can  be  ascribed  without 
blasphemy:  and  sure  I  am,  that  both  are  ascribed  without  the 
smallest  reason.  The  "  good  duplicity  "  is  found  in  the  answer  to 
the  question,  put  as  to  the  woman  "taken  in  adultery."  The  case 
is  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  the  disputed  tribute  money.  The  pur- 
pose in  both  cases  was,  to  involve  the  Person  in  a  dilemma.  If  He 
thought  diffei'ently  from  what  Moses  had  laid  down  in  the  law,  Hia 
credit  with  the  people  was  to  be  ruined :  if  He  confirmed  their 
decision  on  the  point,  lie  was  to  be  accused  to  the  Romans,  of  inter- 
fering with  their  laws,  and  of  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion.  The 
answer  in  both  cases  was  supematurally  "good":  of  "duplicity" 
I  cannot  see  a  trace.  I  do  not  allow  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  "good  duplicity."  I  hate  and  repudiate,  and  my  Church  with 
ms,  all  "duplicity,"  every  "sort  of  exaggeration."  Mr.  Faber 
endorses  both :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  practice  of  his 
"Church"  supports  him  in  so  doing.  Exaggeration  and  duplicity 
are  legibly  written  in  the  history  of  that  "  Church."  Therefore  as 
we,  poor  heretics,  must  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty,  seeing  that  we  have  no  dispensing,  or  enlight- 
ening power,  to  assist  us,  he  must  not  be  angry,  if  we  hesitate  to 
admit  his  statements,  and  those  of  his  party,  as  to  their  working 
and  progress,  their  converts,  their  missionaries,  the  holy  and  dis- 
interested feelings  of  their  members.  We  have  had  so  many  cock 
and  bull  stories  of  miracles,  sister  Nativite,  and  thousands  of  others ; 
so  many  astounding  solutions  of  morals,  authoritative  opinions  on 
the  disembodied  state  (I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  canonization) 
of  scoundrels,  regicides,  and  scum  of  all  descriptions,  that  we  are 
pardonably  rather  shy  of  the  advances  of  our  venerable  mother. 
Poor  little  Bed  Riding-Hood  is  prudent  in  keeping  on  the  outside  df 
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the  dqor.  "VVe  have  had  Joanna  Southcotes,  and  Sinners  baveu,  of 
GUI"  own,  and  we  cannot  stand  the  theory,  which  sliould  invest  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  these  impostors,  with  the  authority,  whicli 
we  gladly  yield  to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  would 
yield  to  other  miracles,  properly  substantiated.  Mr.  Fabcr's  list  of 
names  of  missionaries,  and  their  doings,  goes  with  me  for  nothing. 
That  "good  duplicity"  is  my  answer  to  them  aU. 

I  can  admire,  perhaps  almost  as  reverently  as  he  does,  Xavier 
Borromeo  (St.  Charles,  if  he  prefers  to  call  him  so)  Vincent  de 
Paule,  and  hundreds  of  other  veritable  saints :  but  his  dancing  der- 
veeshes,  Moreains,  and  mountebanks,  I  will  not  have  at  any  price. 
I  shall  never  think  of  "  Cest  V amour,'''  or  of  our  version  of  it, 
"Money  makes  the  mare  to  go,"  without  thinldng  also  of  M.  Mor- 
cain.  A  M.  llorcain  goes  to  hold  a  mission  at  a  village  where,  the 
inhabitants,  diabolically  inspired  against  his  purpose,  go  to  assail  him, 
singing  this  parody  of  "  Cest  V amour,'' 

C'est  le  Morcain,  le  Morcain,  le  Morcain, 
Qui  damne  le  monde  a  la  ronde. 

He  disarms  them  by  jimiping  out  of  his  vehicle,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  joining  their  dance  and  song,  and  (page 
73)  "Away  he  goes,  dancing  and  singing,  and  his  sans-culottes 
with  him,  till  they  reach  the  door  of  the  Church,  into  which 
he  also  dances,  in-evereut  fellow !  and  the  crowd  after  him.  But 
there  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  straightway  he  mounts  the 
pulpit,  and  preaches  a  most  tremendous  fire-and-brimstone  sermon." 
A  great  deal  more  there  is,  in  this  wretched  style,  ending  in  what  I 
call  a  very  close  shave  on  blasphemy,  if  a  shave  at  all.  Simply  on 
this  account,  I  do  not  go  on  with  the  narration.  To  "  Catholic 
minds"  there  maybe  no  approach  to  blasphemy;  and  therefore  I 
exempt  Mr.  Faber  from  all  blame  on  that  score.  There  would  be  a 
gi-and  prospect  of  the  "conversion"  of  England,  if  Mr.  Faber  and 
his  friends  could  persuade  the  "  Cardinal  Archbishop,"  to  dance,  in 
full  attire,  down  Parliament  Street,  and  over  Westminster  Bridge, 
with  a  similar  following.  Can  this  be  the  Mr.  Faber  of  Oxford? 
Has  his  conversion  to  the  "Catholic  faith"  brought  him  to  this 
pass,  that  he  fancies  himself  to  be  doing  good  service  to  that  faith, 
by  the  publication  of  this  extraordinary  pamphlet.  I  hope  that  he 
and  his  friends  will  publish  many  more  of  the  same  sort.     This 


lucky  pamphlet  has  opened  to  me  a  new  line  of  study.  I  will  pro- 
cure some  more  of  their  wiitings,  for  my  countiy  obscurity  has  left 
me  sadly  ignorant  of  the  extent,  and  the  maimer,  of  the  proceedings 
for  our  "conversion."  "Development"  I  read  carefully,  when  it 
came  out ;  and  I  will  read  it  again.  In  it  the  deterioration  of  a 
mighty  intellect  was  most  visible.  A  hand  which  could  strike 
indeed  with  power,  not  it's  own,  for  the  ancesti-al  altar,  becomes 
withered,  when  raised,  in  defence  of  a  strange  fixe,  against  the  mes- 
sengers from  that  Church,  in  regard  to  which,  it  has  committed 
desertion,  and  rebellion  ;  a  hand  which,  to  the  extent  of  it's  power, 
has  "  caused  Israel  to  sin." 

0  that  the  owner  of  that  hand,  and  others,  would  think  of  what 
they  are  doing ;  how  they  are  giving  force  to  that  fearful  public 
opinion,  which  is  trampling  down  every  thing  sacred !  how  they  are 
investing  with  ludici'ous  associations,  things  and  persons  which  should 
be  guarded  with  the  care,  with  which  we  guard  the  apple  of  our 
own  eye.  Take  one  person — the  Blessed,  Ever-Virgiii,  Mother  of 
GOD !  From  my  inmost  soul,  I  give  her  all  these  titles ;  and  much 
do  I  pity  those,  who  have  the  Scriptiu-es,  the  history  and  acts  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  cannot  see  how  aU  these  titles  are  her's !  I  see 
many  means  taken  to  render  ridiculous  what  I  intensely  revere.  I 
see  a  Iiitany  to  her ;  and  I  have  heard  an  innocent  cliild,  repeat  that 
Litany  ;  and  while  my  own  sense  of  honour  kept  me  mute,  I  listened 
to  the  frightful  blasphemj^  of  a  host  of  appellations,  among  which  I 
should  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  "sweetmeat  of  con- 
solation." I,  and  all,  who  know  and  value  the  Church,  of  which  I 
am  a  servant,  are  trying  to  keep  back  the  rabid  bull,  who  is  eager 
to  trample  under  his  unclean  hoofs  every  thing  sacred ;  and  I  see 
an  unauthoi'ised  set  of  defenders,  who  if  they  must  act,  ought  to 
act  for  us,  and  not  against  us,  wa\Tng  their  red  rags  in  tlie  cj-es  of 
the  infuriated  animal,  irritating  him  to  phrensy,  and  paralysing  us. 
Retaining,  and  leaving  others  to  entertain,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  ut* 
most  allowable  reverence  to  the  Mother,  for  the  sake  of  the  SOX,  I 
would  humbly,  with  uncovered  head  and  ungloved  hand,  assist  her 
from  that  awful  scat,  into  which  she,  the  "meek  and  lowly,"  has 
been  thrust;  where  "the  lowliness  of"  her  SO^N'S  "hand-maiden" 
suffers  the  agony  of  the  keenest  sword,  that  was  to  "  pierce  through 
her  ovvTi  soul."  HE,  and  for  His  sake,  she,  are  too  awful  subjects 
for  buffoonery.  I  must  go  for  language  to  another ;  and  whatever 
the  difference  between  me  and  any  of  my  possible  readers,  that  differ- 
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ence  is  small,  yvhen  brought  into  contact  with  genius  so  mighty : — 

"  As  surely  as  mj'  sou!  intends  to  live 

With  that  Dread  KING,  That  took  our  state  upon  HIM, 

To  free  us  from  His  FATHER'S  awful  curse, 

I  do  believe  " 

eveiy  syllable  that  I  have  written.  If  jon  have  no  feeling  your- 
selves, spare  us  in  our  timid  slu-inkings  from  that,  which  we  really 
dread.  Spare  us  both  SON  and  Mother.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Faber's 
pamphlet,  on  the  cover,  is  a  list  of  his  publications.  The  first  is 
on  these  Holy  Persons  together.  Then,  "  The  Medal  of  the  Oratoiy 
Confratcmitj-  of  the  Precious  Blood;  "  then,  "A  Letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Precious  Blood;"  then,  "  The  Picture 
of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Precious  Blood."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  and  on  its  cover  also,  is  a  seal,  if  an  old  one,  fit 
enough  for  legal  dociunents,  but  most  unfit  for  a  tract,  -m-itten  for 
general  circulation ;  if  a  new  one,  another  instance  of  the  wretched 
taste,  which  marks  the  efforts  for  the  "  conversion "  of  England. 
England  is  not  to  be  converted  in  this  way.  Every  nation  has  its 
peculiai-ities  :  and,  without  finding  any  fault  with  the  plans,  adopted 
for  other  nations,  I  say,  that  this  plan  is  not  suited  to  us.  The 
whole  plan  is  ^vrong.  We  hate  "  good  duplicity,"  and  every  "  sort 
of  exaggeration."  All  want  of  veracity,  and  of  courage,  Ave  abomi- 
nate :  and  I  have  ah'eady  given  my  definition  of  the  man,  in  whom 
the  two  wants  are  combined.  The  ti-uth  is,  that  !Mr.  Faber  and  his 
friends  have  made  a  gi-eat  fault,  or  what  is  still  worse,  as  Prince 
Talleyrand  says,  a  great  blunder.  The  power  of  buffoonery,  and 
vmpremeditated  outbreaks,  has  been  proved  by  the  dissenters,  who 
have  in  diftercnt  ways  assailed  our  Church  :  but  then  they  must  be 
sujipqsed  to  be  luipremeditated.  Once  let  people  know  (as  Mr.  Faber 
and  his  friends  are  doing)  that  all  these  are  under  the  guidance  of 
far  seeing  managers ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  strings  takes  away 
all  confidence  in  the  puppets,  which  they  move.  !Mr.  Faber  speaks 
of  Paraguay.  Let  him  add  to  it  Japan ;  and  find  a  moral  for  me. 
The  "  Catholic  mind  "  has  alwaj's  been  clever :  but  there  is  a  point  of 
cleverness,  wliich  it  has  never  reached.  '^  Ars  est  celare  artem,''  is 
a  pregnant  theme  for  cogitation. 

I  impute  no  personal  fault  to  Mr.  Fuber.  I  use  his  own  method, 
and  retort  it  upon  him.  I  refer  his  pamphlet,  and  the  Protestant 
bouse  maid  plan,  and  the  other  acts  of  recent  converts,  to  the  system, 
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to  which  they  have  become  converts.  Of  Mr.  Faber,  till  I  read 
his  pamphlet,  and  of  many  other  converts,  I  thought,  as  I  stiU 
think,  of  one  among  them,  who,  I  believe,  retains  yet  his  well 
earned  appellation  of  "Beloved."  For  old  members  of  the  same 
faith,  I  have  much  respect,  many  feelings  for  and  with  them.  The 
motives,  which  have  led  them  to  retain,  what  they  consider  the  true 
faith,  as  held  by  their  fathers,  I  can  appreciate ;  and  I  would  defend 
them  from  the  grievous  oppression,  which  singles  them  out  as  its 
victims.  I  would,  now  that  the  Stuart  claimants  are  extinct,  give 
them  full  liberty,  "  civil  and  religious,"  to  the  same  extent,  that 
I  would  give  to  other  dissenters :  and  of  all  dissenters  I  like  them 
best :  and  whenever  I  contemplate  desertion  from  my  own  banner, 
it  shall  be  to  them.  I  would  not  hurt  their  feelings,  whatever  I 
might  do  for  over  zealous  converts.  I  would  not  retort  "rose  water 
baptisms,"  (page  45)  " mettlesome  suffragans,"  "excommunicated 
primates"  (page  46)  and  other  "  strong  points  "  with  Mr.  Faber  (page 
45).  I  might,  with  proper  reservations  and  conditions,  echo  his 
prayers,  that  "  the  proud  hearts  of  our  dear  countrj-mcn  may  fall, 
like  the  Avails  of  the  beleaguered  Jericho,  before  the  trumpets  of  the 
Word  of  GOD,  whilst  those  various  orders  (Redemptorist  among 
others,  which  from  Avant  of  knowledge  I  have  before  written  Re- 
demptionist)  have  been  taught  from  on  high  to  sound  so  boldly  and 
so  prudently : "  I  must  enter  a  very  strong  if  on  the  emphasised 
words,  "taught  from  on  high,"  and  "prudently."  I  think  that 
Mr.  Faber  has  acted  very  imprudently,  in  bringing  forward  one 
"Prince  of  the  Church,"  the  "Cardinal  Archbishop  of  AYest- 
minster."  Because  he  is  Bishop,  Cardinal,  and  so  Prince  of  the 
Church,  I  would  pay  him  due  respect,  notwithstanding  his  visionary 
archiepiscopal  province.  Princes  are  servilely  followed  in  this 
country,  witness  his  highness  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  and  more 
recently.  Prince  Leo  of  Armenia.  Madame  Tussaud  gives  the 
Cardinal's  likeness  at  full  length  :  and  I  have  heard  a  most  amusing 
description  of  a  Lambeth  ceremony,  Avhere  the  original  of  that 
figure  supported,  with  fully  sufficient  dignity,  the  pomp  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  Princedom. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  in  defence.  I  never  do,  while  I  can 
make  an  attack.  The  strong  point  in  all  books  written  on  that  side, 
is  the  prolonged  existence  of  their  "Catholic  Chui'ch."  Let  them 
account  for  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  the  Gipseys,  and 
the  Mohammedans ;  and  (when  they  have  finished  aU  these)  of  that 
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nearer  to  them,  the  Eastern  Church.  If  it  has  made  a  less  promin- 
eait  figure  in  the  world,  that  to  "Catholic  minds"  should  be  no 
obstacle :  and  we  must  all  remember,  that  as  Ave  live  in  the  West, 
it  would  probably  come  less  prominently  before  us,  than  matters 
nearer  home.  When  they  have  done  all  this,  I  am  at  their  service 
for  a  defence  of  my  own  Church.  I  have  let  off  Mr.  Faber  cheaply. 
He  somewhat  underrates  his  opponents :  but  that  they  are  not  quite 
blind  to  the  spuit  of  his  pamphlet,  let  this  be  a  proof,  that  I  recom- 
mend to  his  especial  study,  this  assertion,  "good  duplicity"  I  will 
not  call  it,  in  his  22nd  page,  in  reference  to  the  "cold  spiritual  bill 
of  fare,  put  forth  "  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (at  whose  feet  the  Very 
Revd.  F.  Faber  might  learn  humility,  if  he  could  learn  nothing  else, 
and  he  requires  to  learn  a  good  deal  else  too)  "  He  A\dtnessed,  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  to  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Catholic  mis- 
sions; and  wc  thank  him,  in  no  unh'ndhj  spirit,  for  his  testimony." 
The  italics  are  mine.  Mr.  Faber  would  have  done  wisely,  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  CherwcU  water  lilies ;  for  he  has  been  plaj-ing 
with  edged  tools,  and  not  with  the  requisite  caution. 

Once  more,  I  say  to  Mr.  Faber,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  offend 
him :  to  others  who  think  with  Mr.  Fabei",  I  offer  my  apology,  if  I 
have  wounded  their  feelings.  They  will  shew  their  prudence,  by 
restraining  him  and  others,  if  they  can,  from  trying  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  men,  who  are  not  to  be  treated  exactly  as  Exeter  Hall 
disputants.  I  have  said  that  my  printing  was  in  advance  of  this, 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  my  hatred  to  "  good  duplicity,"  I  have 
already  insti'ucted  my  publisher,  who  has  just  left  me,  to  mark  the 
passage  up  to  which  he  had  printed.  Mr.  Faber' s  pamphlet  I  have 
not  had  twenty-four  hours  in  my  hands :  and  as  it  was  only  lent  to 
me,  for  the  chance !  of  making  a  convert  to  Church  of  England 
revivals,  or  "missions,"  as  Mr.  Faber  calls  them  in  his  own 
schism,  I  must  now  restore  it  to  the  person,  through  whom  it  came 
to  me.  I  hope  that  no  more  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  -will 
come  in  my  way,  for  I  shaU  never  have  done.  I  am  wearied  beyond 
measure  already :  for  I  am  a  very  indolent  man,  and  very  fond  of  my 
ease.  I  have  attacked  so  many  people  already,  that  I  can  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  ilarius,  smoking  his  pipe  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

I  have  within  a  few  days  heard,  and  I  have  been  deeply  grieved 
by  the  intelligence,  that  a  friend,  and  forninr  noighbonr  of  mine,  has 
If  ft  us  for  the  Roman  Communion.  He  had  been  wonderfully  badgered 
poor  fellow  I  for  yoars,  in  what  I  thoroughly  believe  were  his  most 
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conscientious  efforts  in  our  cause :  and  though  I  have  been  mis- 
taken about  him,  my  surprise  is  not  so  great,  as  it  would  have  been, 
if  I  had  not  known  what  he  had  to  endure.  Noav  that  he  is  lost  to 
us,  I  will  say,  what  indeed  I  always  thought,  and  said  of  him,  that 
a  better  man  is  rarely  to  be  found.  If  he  is  right  in  his  secession, 
may  he  be  supported  in  it ;  if  wrong,  may  he  be  reclaimed.  I  have 
a  very  strong  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  matter ;  but  I  am  thankful, 
that  I  am  not  commanded  to  be  his  judge.  I  stick  to  my  old  ship. 
I  think  her  A  1,  the  best  sea-going  boat,  that  I  ever  hailed,  and  I 
think  also,  from  what  I  know  of  the  crews  of  other  ships,  decently 
officered  and  manned.  Her  officers  would  be  the  better  (no  invidi- 
ous reflection  on  them,  for  the  same  is  commonly  said  of  the  officers 
of  H.  M.'s  forces)  for  a  more  strictly  professional  education.  Those 
last  officers  have,  or  have  had,  Sandhurst,  the  Excellent,  and  other 
assistants  to  knowledge  :  and  we  are  trying  institutions  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  deficiencies.  There  is  one  at  Wells,  another  at  Cuddes- 
den,  and  so  on.  "VVe  want  more  of  them :  but  we  cannot  have 
them ;  for  the  more  deeply  learned  of  our  professsion,  Avho  of  course 
need  no  such  helps,  have  determined,  that  we,  poor  ignorant  fellows, 
are  better  kept  so ;  for  if  we  gain  knowledge,  we  shall  become  Pa- 
pists. Fro  hac  vice,  I  should  not  mind  being  a  Papist.  The  French 
have  a  proverb,  "  ce  rHed  que  h  'premier  pas  qui  coute.  "  If  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite  walked  one  step,  after  his  decollation,  the  three 
miles  affi)rd  no  additional  difficulty.  In  spite  of  that,  I  would 
rather  take  one  Pope,  with  his  infallibility,  and  all  its  consequences, 
than  I  Avould  thousands  of  smaller  popes,  equally  dogmatic,  equally 
infallible.  I  dare  say,  that  I  think  too  highly  of  logic,  and  too 
highly  of  myself,  for  the  few  scraps,  that  I  may  have  picked  up  of 
it.  But  to  me,  the  similarity  of  the  Papal,  and  the  ultra-Protest- 
ant, system,  is  so  glaring,  that  I  cannot  account  for  its  having  been 
overlooked  by  my  betters.  I  have  another  idea  (possibly  wrong 
too)  that  the  shepherd  is  appointed  for  the  sake  of  the  sheep ;  not 
the  sheep  brought  into  being,  for  the  pui-pose  of  finding  employment 
for  the  shepherd.  So  I  think  that  the  sheep  should  be  thankful, 
that  a  great  portion  of  their  provender  has  been  appointed  for  them ; 
and  by  that  portion,  they  can  judge  of  the  quality  of  what  else 
they  receive.  On  all  sides  we  should  be  glad,  that  the  Prayers  are 
settled  for  us,  and  them ;  and,  in  consistency,  we  should  make  the 
sermons,  after  the  same  stamp,  as  the  Prayers.  Fancy  extempore 
prayers,  as  well  as  extempore  sermons !  all   sail,  and  no  rudder,  or 
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ballast.  Fancy  a  Frank  Faithful  in  one  Parish,  and  a  Dr.  High- 
and-dry  ia  the  next ;  I  cannot  think  of  the  Steepleton  name — 
Dionysius  Dominant  is  it  ?  I  cannot  say.  Pretty  unity  ■we  should 
have !  a  creditable  specimen  of  a  Church,  formidable  to  opponents, 
and  calculated  to  receive  into  her  maternal  bosom,  the  doubting 
children  of  other  mothers !  Of  course,  it  -would  be  a  Church ;  for 
what  matter  minor  differences,  so  long  as  Ave  are  all  agreed  on  a  few 
of,  -what  are  usually  considered,  the  more  important  points  ?  Unfor- 
tunately for  me,  these  more  important  points  seem  to  me  to  include 
the  minor  points,  in  the  train  of  necessary  consequences.  I  cannot, 
moreover,  forget  that  some  one,  describing  Christian  unity,  maintains 
the  necessity  of  speaking  the  same  things,  as  well  as  thinking  the 
same  things :  one  mind  and  one  mouth,  he  recommends. 

Perhaps,  promotion  is  in  store  for  me ;  and,  one  of  these  days  I 
may  be  made  an  examining  chaplain.  Well,  like  Malvolio,  I  will 
prepare  for  my  coming  honours.  "  Taking  my  state,"  or  "lolling 
on  a  day-bed,"  I  will  excogitate  some  conundrums,  to  test  the 
orthodoxy  and  fitness  of  the  examinees.  I  would  make  it  morally 
impossible  for  them  to  read  the  "  Record  "  from  choice :  but  I  would 
not  part  with  that  valuable  paper.  I  would  keep  it,  as  a  suitable 
punishment,  for  any  ecclesiastical  offence,  that  might  happen.  I 
would  condemn  the  offender  to  a  month's,  or  year's,  or  more  (accord- 
ing to  his  fault)  study  of  the  "Record,"  or  Ryle's  tracts,  which  I 
have  not  seen ;  but  they  are  so  popular,  that  they  must  be  good. 
In  my  younger  days,  I  remember  that  a  certain  dean  of  a  College 
used,  not  im frequently,  to  say  to  an  offender,  "  Sir,  you  will  bring 
me  such  a  paper  in  the  Spectator,  done  into  Ionic  Greek."  A  young 
man,  well  up  in  the  manners  of  the  ancients,  might  find  a  satisfactory 
Greek  dress  for  "  "Will  Ilonej'comb  tapping  his  snuff-box  with  a 
jaunty  air."  So,  by  hard  study  keeping  mj-sclf  a  little  ahead  of 
my  victims,  I  would  examine  them,  at  the  end  of  their  tenn  of 
pvmishment.  "We  woiild  have  no  serious  subjects.  The  poor  Pope 
is  quite  a  threadbare  topic.  "VVe  would  have  something  new,  and 
where  we  could  not  cut  our  fingers.  Some  hai-mlcss  "figment" 
from  the  court  of  Timbuctoo,  to  be  supported  with  classical 
"Record"  style  and  argument,  wovild  do  verj-  avcII.  Or  we  might 
have  an  open  thesis,  to  be  argued  by  a  couple  of  delinquents,  some 
"insidious  aggression" — say  Colonel  Steptoe's  plan  for  invading 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  Mormons,  to  be  disputed  pro  and  con 
on  broad  principles  of  general  morality,  done  into  "Record"  Eng- 
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lish.  When  human  nature  could  bear  no  more,  I  would  let  off  the 
offenders,  and  allow  them  to  return  to  their  usual  occupations,  and 
the  ordinary  language  of  life,  with  a  warning,  that  if  they  offended 
again,  a  " repctatur  haustus"  would  be  their  sentence.  Graver 
offences  I  would  punish  moje  severely.  I  would  condemn  the 
offender  to  spend  the  whole  "month  of  May,"  day  and  night  alike, 
at  Exeter  Hall.  He  should  sleep  on  the  benches,  like  Philocleon. 
His  prison  diet  should  be  sandwiches  and  toast  and  water.  A  phy- 
sician should  visit  him  at  proper  intervals,  and  liberate  him,  just 
before  he  had  reached  the  verge  of  insanity  from  the  constant  drop- 
pings on  his  skull.  I  would  be  merciful,  and  not  inflict  a  fate 
harder  even  than  that  of  the  dignitary,  who  was  to  be  "preached 
to  death  by  wild  curates."  I  think  that  I  could  do  much  good  in 
this  way :  but  unfortunately  for  the  public,  the  power  of  beiag  a 
reformer  is  at  present  withheld  from  me.  Do,  my  good  fi'iends, 
let  the  Lichfield,  or  Avhatever  it  is,  training  or  theological  college, 
alone.  If  you  must  make  yourselves  ridiculous,  do  so,  less  mis- 
chievously, at  your  o"\vn  parochial  tea  di'inkings.  Let  your  faces 
beam  gradually  with  benevolence  there;  for  there  you  may  cal- 
culate on  an  astonished  and  admiring  audience. 

Connected  with  my  own  neighbourhood  (and  here  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  facetious,  after  my  poor  fashion  of  being  so)  there  is  a  matter,  on 
which  I  will  speak  gravely.  If,  good  reader,  you  have  managed  to 
plod  through  all  that  I  have  so  far  written,  and  still  think  me  a 
flippant  buffoon,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  now  really  trying  to  write 
gravel}',  of  that,  of  Avhich  my  neighbours  and  friends  wiU  tell  you, 
that  I  speak  gravely ;  and  of  which,  I  can  only  give  you  my  own 
assertion,  that  I  think  gravely.  "With  dissent,  dissent  I  mean  as 
unconnected  with  political  dissenters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
meddling.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  hate  dissent,  and  that  I  do 
not  like  the  generality  of  the  dissenters,  whom  I  have  seen.  Once 
more,  all  that  I  have  written,  of  a  theological  nature,  is  intended  for 
those  of  my  own  denomination.  As  a  disclaimer  on  my  part,  1 
must  mention,  that  I  do  not  adopt  the  word  "  denomination"  of 
my  own  choice.  I  only  use  it,  as  a  current  word.  To  the  word,  as 
applied  to  me  and  mine,  I  totally  object;  for  I  derive  denomination 
from  de  nomine,  and,  on  a  certain  Authority,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  nomines.  Whether  it  is  Paul,  ApoUos,  Cephas,  or  others 
without  the  claims  of  those  venerated  names,  I  protest  against  them 
all :  as  the  "zealous  botcher"  in  the  Alchemist  protested  against  aU 
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traditions.     I  object  to   "the  language  of  Canaan — truly."     Well 
then, 

In  my  neighbourhood  a  certain  manner  of  teaching  has  been 
adopted,  by  some  of  my  brethren ;  and  a  very  considerable  excite- 
ment has  been  caused,  is  still  going  on,  and  increasiug,  as  it  goes. 
All  sinceritj',  earnestness,  faithfulness,  I  grant  to,  and  believe  to  be 
in,  those,  who  have  adopted  it.  One  of  them  I  know  :  and  he  will 
testify,  I  think,  that  I  am  not  outrageously  hypocritical  in  my  last 
sentence.  I  have  always  avoided  conversation  on  the  subject :  for 
a  Jewish  teacher,  not  a  Christian  then  (whatever  he  might  have 
been  afterwards)  gives  advice,  not  to  condemn  opinions,  which  we 
do  not  imderstand ;  as  we  may,  by  so  doing,  find  ourselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  Antagonist,  greater  than  those,  whom  we  think  that  we 
are  combating.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  know  much  of  this  system :  but 
I  have  read  some  of  the  writings  of  its  advocates.  I  may  hereafter 
be  better  informed ;  but  what  I  have  read,  taken  with  what  I  have 
heard  reported,  for  I  have  witnessed  nothing,  has  brought  me  to  the 
reluctant  confession,  that  I  do  not  like  the  system. 

Let  me  argue  with  one  of  its  advocates.  Your  assertion  on 
matters,  within  your  own  knowledge,  I  do  not  doubt  :  but  you  ask 
me  to  receive  your  assertion,  on  matters,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of 
your  judgment,  and  your  feeling :  and  you  give  me,  at  the  same  time, 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  your  judgment  on  other, 
and  kindred  subjects.  Now  a  tract,  written  by  a  highly  esteemed 
leader  among  you,  and  approved  by  you  and  other  leaders  and  follow- 
ers of  your  system,  fell  into  my  hands.  Leaving  out  the  one  point  (or 
if  you  like,  more  points  than  one)  distinctive  of  your  system,  which 
the  arguments  in  the  rest  of  the  tract,  were  to  establish — the  rest  of 
the  tract,  I  say,  or  (for  I  always  wish  to  speak  within  due  bounds) 
the  greater  part  of  the  tract,  I  could  have  crushed,  as  Mr.  Cobdcu  was 
said  to  have  talked  about  the  crushing  of  Russia.  I  read  the  tract ; 
I  made  pencil  marks  through  it;  and  "why,"  you  may  ask,  "did 
you  not  do,  what  you  thought  that  you  could  do  ?"  My  answer  is 
short  :  the  warning  of  Gamaliel  prevented  me.  Your  intentions  are 
good  ;  you  arc  doing  good ;  good  on  that  point,  where  wc  all  feel 
the  need  of  something  being  done.  Your  lives  are  exemplary,  in  a 
very  high  degree.  In  short,  I  highly  respect  you :  but,  with  the 
good,  I  fancy  that  I  see  much  present  evil,  and  more,  a  great  deal, 
to  come.  Ai-gue  as  you  may,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  argue 
as  you  think,  the  different  parts  of  your  system  are  not  reconcil- 
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able  :  they  are  mutually  destructive.  If  youi*  distinctive  points 
prevail,  in  the  conflict  with  the  points,  which  you  hold  in  common 
with  me,  you  must  be  logically  dissenters;  your  followers  will 
actually  be  so.  I  respect  your  opinions  and  prejudices.  Eespcct 
mine.  I  am  a  bigoted  Churchman.  "  Churchman"  you  will  take  as 
a  name,  common  to  you  and  me  :  then  the  bigotry,  which  I  claim 
as  my  difference,  makes  me  think,  that  the  Chui'ch  is  the  Divinely 
appointed  means,  for  serving  GOD,  and  for  securing  our  own  salva- 
tion. Everything,  which  tends  to  destroy,  or  supersede,  the  Church, 
or  to  reduce  it  from  a  reality,  to  a  nominal  abstraction,  must  be 
opposed  to  the  will  of  GOD.  I  take  my  stand  ivith  the  Church,  and 
against  you. 

I  might  say  a  good  deal  about  excitement,  being  a  necessary,  or 
even  presumptive,  argument  for  the  reality  of  religious  feeling.  I 
might  refer  you  to  the  conduct  of  the  converted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  might  ask  for  argimients,  favouring  excitement,  in  the 
Inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  necessity  of  conver- 
sion is  an  essential  part  of  my  creed :  but  you  and  I  speak  of  differ- 
ent things,  under  the  same  name ;  and  while  we  do  so,  argument 
must  be  impossible.  The  necessity  of  conversion  being  sudden,  or  even 
conscious,  I  think  incapable  of  proof.  You  cannot  prove  that  the 
thief  on  the  cross  was  an  exception.  Everything  proves  that  St. 
Paul's  was  not.  In  every  change,  there  must  of  necessity  be  an 
instant,  when  it  is  completed,  how  gradual  soever  the  progression 
toward  that  instant.  There  is  an  instant,  if  we  could  point  to  it, 
when  boyhood  really  ends,  and  manhood  begins.  Our  law,  I  be- 
lieve, fixes  it  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  which  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  twenty-first  natal  day.  You  would  not  therefore  say 
that  the  change  from  infancy  to  manhood  was  instantaneous.  The 
person  here  is,  confessedly,  unconscious  of  the  internal  change :  and 
you  can  easily  imagine  a  person  under  sentence  of  death,  being  re- 
prieved, and  being  kept  for  years  unconscious  of  his  reprieve.  He 
would  not  be  more  safe,  after  his  discovery  of  it,  than  he  had  been 
before.  St.  Paul's  case  was  the  reverse  of  instantaneous.  He  was, 
on  conviction,  an  enemy  of  Christianity :  one  point,  on  which  his 
conviction  was  founded,  was  miraculously  solved  for  him :  and  the 
current  of  his  ideas  was  naturally  changed.  Let  me  give  you  an 
illustration.  Imagine  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  James  II,  or 
William  III,  a  partisan,  I  mean,  on  the  conviction  that  he  was 
maintaining  the  cause  of  his  lawful  sovereign,  ani  (for  he  would 
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not  be  a  worse  patriot  or  subject,  for  being  a  Churcliman)  on  the 
conviction,  that  he  "was  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  LOED'S 
anointed.  Suppose  that  man,  suddenly  to  come  on  a  document, 
irresistibly  proving,  that  the  claimant  to  the  throne,  whom  he  was 
opposing,  was  the  true  claimant.  "Would  not  that  man  at  once 
become  a  subject,  where  he  had  been  an  enemy  ?  There,  I  humbly 
think,  you  have  St.  Paul's  case. 

The  analogy  of  nature,  by  which  I  mean  the  similarity  between 
the  different  works  of  GOD ;  and  that  similarity  between  His  word, 
and  His  works,  which  stamp  them  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
Author  and  Disposer,  would  confirm  me  in  my  judgment  on  con- 
version. Every  thing  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  seasons,  the 
working  of  men's  minds,  their  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  ideas, 
the  changes  in  these  last,  every  thing  that  I  can  see  or  read  of 
GOD'S  dealings  with  us — the  sole  exception  now  at  issue  between  us, 
put  aside — every  thing  convinces  me,  that  order  and  regularity  are 
the  rule,  by  which  GOD  works.  Is  conversion  then  an  exception  ? 
It  may  be ;  it  is  possible,  but  improbable,  to  a  degree  which  I  can- 
not estimate.  At  all  events,  you  must  prove  it  to  be  an  exception. 
Pardon  me  for  suggesting  here,  that  the  doubt  is  not  to  be  solved  by 
fueling :  argument  only  can  solve  it.  Feelings,  how  necessary  or 
desirable  soever,  are  so,  only  as  concomitants  or  consequents.  Take 
in  good  part  what  I  have  written.  Think  about  it ;  and  take  other 
means,  Avhich  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  to  be  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment ;  and  on  that  judgment,  act.  If 
you  could  prove  against  me  the  cases  of  St.  Paul  and  the  penitent 
thief,  you  would  have  done  very  little  :  for  you  would  have  brought 
two  exceptions  to  that,  which  (except  for  them)  would  be  an  uni- 
versal rule.  On  these  two  exceptions,  you  are  building  a  theory, 
I  will  not  say  for  universal,  I  will  not  even  say  for  general,  but  cer- 
tainly for  common,  ordinary,  adoption. 

Again,  you  may  object  to  my  judgment,  as  to  the  tendency  of 
your  system.  I  judge  of  tendency  in  two  ways.  I  look  first,  to  the 
a  priori  arguments,  the  logical  consequences  of  it.  That  investiga- 
tion with  me  is  iinfavourable  to  your  system.  I  look  next  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  it's  working,  already  offered,  if  such  there  be :  and  there 
again  I  decide  unfavourably  of  it.  Excitement,  no  one  in  his 
senses  could  call  more  than  a  presumptive  evidence,  for,  or  against, 
the  reality  of  religious  feelings.  I  think  it  presumptive  evidence 
against,  not  for.     I  see  people  made  discontented  with  their  own 
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favourablc.  I  see  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  clergymen, 
among  whose  Parishioners  j'ou  have  introduced  your  system,  some 
of  them,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  pardon  my  plainness,  equal  (if 
nothing  more)  to  the  best  among  you.  I  cannot  see,  how  the  Church 
is  strengthened :  and  if  not  the  Church,  that  also,  which,  to  a  man 
with  my  sentiments,  must  be  included.  I  like  instancing ;  for  one 
apposite  instance  is,  with  most  minds,  more  powerful,  than  the 
closest  reasoning.  "VVeU,  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  I  cannot 
mention  names,  but  you  will  know,  to  whom  I  refer :  and  if  my 
argument  has  no  force  with  other  people,  it  will  have  its  due  weight 
with  you.  To  make  his  identity  clearer  to  you,  I  wiU  mention  that 
ill  two  accidentals  (time  perhaps  furnishes  a  third)  he  and  I  are 
coupled.  I  wish  that  my  resemblance  to  him  went  much  further. 
I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  this  pamphlet,  if  published  anon- 
ymously, would  be  likely  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  though  every  one 
knows,  that  he  could  have  -written  one  much  better.  His  general 
knowledge,  and  his  management  of  it,  are  very  superior  to  mine; 
and  in  professional  knowledge,  he  is,  comparatively  to  me,  a  master ; 
I  to  him,  a  smatterer.  I  am  of  coarser  nature  than  he  is ;  and 
though  I  do  not  profess  to  like  sharp  language,  I  can  on  occasion 
use  it.  He  neither  Ukes,  nor  can  use.  In  short,  I  am  speaking  of  a 
man  of  great  power,  and  still  greater  kindness  and  gentleness.  That 
man  is  being  made  miserable  by  you.  You  have  interrupted  his 
work  in  his  parish :  wounded  his  sense  of  responsibility ;  and  are  in 
course  of  reducing  him  to  comparative  insig-nificance.  From  being 
a  highly  valued  pastor,  he  is  already  to  a  certain  extent  (and  if  you 
could  carry  out  your  system,  he  would  be  generally)  regarded,  as  an 
unconverted  person ;  and  what  right,  or  ability,  has  such  a  person  to 
convert  others  ?  Conversion  is  the  thing  most  of  all  needed  in  this 
county.  The  language  of  religion  is  familiar  to  nearly  all  here : 
and  you  know  by  experience  (if  reason  had  not  taught  you)  how 
self-deceptive  that  is.  T\Tien  leaves  are  too  plentiful,  fruit  is  often 
vciy  scanty.  Ai'C  uprightness,  honestj",  straightforwardness,  dislike 
to  meanness,  distinguishing  characteristics  of  those,  among  whom 
you  have  lived  here  ?  Of  my  OAvn  Parishioners,  I  am  not  speaking, 
so  I  cannot  offend  them  by  my  questions.  Drunkenness  and  immo- 
rality (I  use  the  latter  word  in  its  limited  sense,  just  as  people  use  the 
word  virtue,  to  which  it  is  here  the  contrary)  are  certainly  not  nn- 
Jcmicn  among  your  people.    These,  and  other  defects,  you  propose  to 
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cure  by  j'our  plan  of  couversions  ;  let  us  call  it,  as  pcrliaps  you  do, 
a  system  of  revivals.  Have  other  revivals  so  far  succeeded,  that  I 
ought  to  trust  your's  ?  I  have  heard  of  many  :  and  of  all  of 
■which  I  have  heard,  I  beHevc  the  evil  consequences  to  be  greater 
and  more  numerous,  than  the  good.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  on  the 
subject  genendly  :  and  my  horror  of  revivals  is  intense.  See  the 
commencement  of  the  Agapemone's  monstrous  absurdities.  Look  to 
a  milder  case,  but  yet  a  case.  Look  to  Wesley,  and  compare  -with 
liim  many  so-called  AVesleyans  of  oiir  days.  Of  some  only  I  am 
speaking :  by  no  means  of  all.  When  I  see  you  beginning  in  the 
aame  "way,  must  I  not  expect  the  same  consequences  ?  I  will  give 
you  an  instance.  There  "was  a  revival  in  this  neighbom-hood,  before 
my  time,  but  well  remembered  by  those,  "w^ho  have  been  longer  here : 
and  it  produced  a  great  excitement.  What  other  consequences  it 
might  have  had  I  pass  by :  one  "was  a  great  iucrease  in  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children  in  the  union  of  the  district.  A  similar  evil 
I  believe  to  be  attendant  on  revivals  generally.  The  account  of 
one  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  America,  is  perfectly  terrific  :  and  it  has  been 
confii'med  to  me  by  a  friend,  who  went  to  see  what  was  described  to 
him  as  a  camp,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  "camp  meeting,"  or  re- 
revival.  Against  this  acknowledged  evil,  I  am  to  put  the  ques- 
tionable good  of  your  conversions.  You  have  not  had  time  yet  to 
form  a  judgment,  as  to  the  stability  of  your  converts :  but  what 
proportion  do  you  expect  them,  or  ii'om  analogy  should  you  expect 
them,  to  bear  to  the  backsliders,  not  into  theu'  original  condition, 
but  one  which  you  laiow  must  be  far  worse  ?  What  balance  of 
good  and  evil  Avill  you  strike  ?  Will  that  be  in  favor  of,  or  against, 
religion  and  the  C'luu-ch  r  One  word  to  youi'selves.  Few  can 
stand  sudden  elevation.  You  iu"e  being  elevated  above  your  brethren 
in  the  ministiy.  Take  heed  to  yourselves ;  for  all  of  you  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  intoxicating  influences,  to  which  you  are  subjecting 
yourselves. 

In  one  case,  and  it  is  that  which,  as  pressing  on  the  confines  of 
my  own  Paiish,  lias  led  me  to  write  at  so  great  length  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  efi'cct  has  been,  to  make  a  clergjanan  leave  his  ovm  Parish, 
for  the  pur])ose  of  cairying  on  his  desultoiy  work  elsewhere.  He 
says,  in  his  defence,  that  he  is  qualified  to  lay  the  foundation,  but 
not  to  biiild  uj).  He  lays  a  foundation,  and  leaves  to  others  to 
build  upon  it.  On  such  a  foundation,  as  he  lays,  how  can  people, 
like  us,  build?     How  would  the  people  like  our  building?     The 
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former  operation  is  much  more  palatable  to  them,  than  the  latter. 
"We  may  say  to  them,  We  offer  you  the  manna  and  water,  Divinely 
appointed  for  you  :  but  will  they  not  long  for  the  "  Hesh,  fish, 
melons,  cucumbers,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,"  the  more  exciting  fare, 
on  which  they  have  been  reared  ?  They  do  long  for  it,  and  we  are 
accused  of  trying  to  keep  them  in  the  waste  wilderness,  in  which 
their  soul  is  dried  up.  Vainly  we  tell  them,  "With  that  stimulating 
fare,  is  quite  compatible,  quite  consistent,  the  brickmaking  drudgery 
of  slavery  to  your  own  evil  inclinations  :  here  is  liberty  from  self. 

Do,  my  good  friend,  for  you  whom  in  imagination  I  am  addressing, 
will  know  that  I  am  addressing  you,  think  of  others,  as  well  as 
yourself  Do  not  reproach  us  for  not  helping  you,  when  we  know, 
and  as  I  should  think,  you  ought  to  know,  that  we  should  be  ruin- 
ing our  own  powers  of  usefulness,  and  injuring  the  common  work, 
over  which  we  are  all  appointed.  Your  stores  have  failed  to  supply 
excitement  to  your  Parishioners.  Our  case  would  be  the  same,  in 
course  of  time ;  and  our  people  would  go  elsewhere,  in  search  of  tho 
requisite  stimulant.  Our  parts  would  be,  to  assail  each  other's 
Parishes,  for  we  should  be  perfectly  ineffective  in  our  own.  Ouo 
clergyman,  with  indefatigable  powers  of  body  and  mind,  for  whom, 
though  I  have  never  seen  him,  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  so  I 
will  say  in  regard  to  you,  if  not  in  kind,  in  degree,  is  able  to  go  on 
working  in  his  own  Parish.  Ordinary  people,  such  as  we  are,  must 
sink  under  the  task,  as  you  have  done.  This  is  all  moaned  in  kind- 
ness :  for  I  know  the  effect  of  persecution  on  a  small  scale.  Perse- 
cution, like  Morrison's  pills,  in  order  not  to  fail  in  its  effect,  must 
be  unrelentingly  applied.  Every  persecution,  of  which  I  have  ever 
read,  so  applied  (that  against  the  early  Christians  excepted,  for  that 
was  not  luidcr  ordinary  conditions)  has  been  effectual.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  reformation  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  Prance  under 
Louis  XIY,  are  instances;  and  many  more  you  will  find.  Mr. 
Macaulay  gives  many  instances ;  and  his  treatment  of  them,  and  his 
estimate  of  public  opinion,  I  very  much  admire;  and  I  am  glad 
that  works,  like  his,  are  read,  amidst  the  vile  trash  so  prevalent  now. 
Inaccuracies  I  fancy  that  I  frequently  discover  in  him :  but  his 
brilliant  writing  and  his  usual  spirit,  are  much  to  be  admired.  The 
value  of  conversions,  made  by  persecution,  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. "Where  the  feelings  of  common  humanity  have  interfered, 
to  check  the  diabolical  process,  persecution  has  generally  promoted 
that,  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.     So,  my  dear  friend,  I  cau- 
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iKjt  afford  to  persecute  you.  You  speak  gi'avely  about  your  ''  work. '' 
As  gi'avely  I  say,  I  wish  that  you  would  leave  it  alone.  "VVe  are 
really  trying  to  do  tlie  same  work,  though  in  a  different  way.  "We 
are  trying  to  produce  conversion,  in  every  s=termon,  that  we  preach ; 
in  every  conversation,  that  Ave  hold  b}'  a  sick  bed.  When  we  ex- 
hort people  to  look  into  their  i)ast  lives,  and  to  laboiu-  for  repentance, 
we  are  preaching  conversion.  If  Ave  can  produce  humiliation  and 
the  appearance  of  genuine  sorrow,  we  think  them  favourable  sj-mp  • 
toms.  Exultation  wc  are  sorry  to  see.  AVe  are  grieved  to  hear 
people,  using  the  language  of  St.  Paul  at  the  close  of  his  unpar- 
alleled career,  and  looking  forward  to  the  crown  of  glory,  with  the 
same  assurance  as  he  then  did ;  for  at  an  earlier  period,  he  counted 
not  himself  to  "have  attained,  or  to  be  already  perfect,"  Beyond 
that  poiut  I  never  hope  to  go ;  and  with  you  I  must  be  contented  to 
be  an  unconverted  man.  I  hope  that  when  my  time  comes,  I  may 
have  a  priest  standing  at  my  bed  side ;  and  after  I  have  received  his 
absolution  and  blessing,  and  what  else  he  may  think  fit  to  give  me, 
I  would  wish  to  depart  with  the  words,  "I  have  sinned  against 
Thee,  and  am  not  Avorthy  to  be  called  Thy  son."  If  a  sentence  of 
forgiveness  and  acceptance  should  be  my  blessed  portion,  I  may  not 
he  deemed  more  unworthy,  for  not  having  anticipated  it  for  myself, 
and  usurped  the  place  of  The  Judge  ^Tiosc  office  it  is  to  pronounce 
it.  The  best  death  beds  that  I  have  seen,  Avcre  equally  deficient, 
in  what  you  consider  almost  essential.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  use 
the  icord  "conversion"  more.  That  faiilt  is  easily  remedied, 
though  we  have  been  inculcating  the  thing.  The  word  is  yet 
untainted,  and  wc  can  use  it.  Against  the  common  use  of  the 
word  "Protestantism"  we  have  an  objection,  Avhich  has  perhaps 
too  much  Avcighed  Avith  us.  The  "Protestant  faith"  is  a  mere 
negation  of  certain  points,  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  takes 
in  everj"  shade  of  heresy.  The  faith  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
England  is  something  definite;  and  in  maintaining  that,  we  are 
maintaining  the  only  "  Protestantism,"  which  wc,  as  members  of  the 
Chui-ch  of  England,  can  conscientiously  maintain.  Therefore  do 
not  talk  of  your  "  Avork,"  as  different  from  oui-'s:  your  manner  of 
doing  it  only  is  different,  and,  I  think,  veiy  inferior.  Do  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  teach  your  people  to  be  so ;  to  mind  their  OAvn  busi- 
ness ;  and  Avhatever  they  do,  to  do  it  in  the  spirit,  inculcated  in  the 
Words  of  ti-uth  and  soberness,  Avhich  wc  all  take  as  our  guide.  You 
have  spared  my  Parish  so  far.     If  you  bring  your  "work"  into  it, 
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I  shall  oppose  you :  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  whenever  I  can^ 
I  make  my  war  offensive,  rather  than  defensive. 

After  a  long  digression,  my  dear  Robert,  though  I  believe  not 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  public  opinion,  I  now  gladly  fall  in  with 
you  again.     I  am  going  to  ti'cat  you  to  some  vague  ideas  of  mine  on 
polities,  of  which  I  know  as  little,  as  most  village  parsons.     Still  I 
am  publishing  at  my  own  expense ;  and  that  is  a  less  intrusive  form  of 
proclaiming  my  opinions,  than  if  I  were  to  use  my  undoubted  right, 
of  sending  them  to  newspapers,  with  the  signatui-e,  of  Cornubiensis, 
judex,  vindcx,  investigator,  or  any  other  word,  by  which  I  could 
show  my  acquaintance  with  polite  literatui'e.     The  great  advantage 
of  chatting  in  this  manner  with  you,  is  that  I  have  so  many  oppor- 
tunities   of    exhibiting    the  r]9og,    in  what   may    appear  to  me  a 
desii'ablc  point  of  view.     The  "Spectator"  says,  that  if  a  person 
takes  the  trouble  of  reading  what  you  have  written,  he  likes  to  know 
what  sort  of  looking  man  you  are ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  take  a 
pleasure  in  mystif}ang  my  readers  as  to  my  habits.     Whether  I  go 
to  bed  at   10   o'clock  after  a  modest  glass  of  hot  elder  -nine,  and  a 
slice  of  dry  toast ;  or  whether  I   sit  up  far  into  the  small  hours, 
exhilarating  myself  with  jorums  of  brandy  and  water,  is  so  far,  I 
ti'ust,  an  open  question  with  my  readere.     When  I  take  the  field  in 
bands  and  cassock,  I  must  regulate  my  language  accordingly.     In 
conversation  with  you  I  can  gossip,  till  both  are  weary.     Allusions 
to  yourself,  when  you  are  addressing  the  public,  are  always  out  of 
taste.     To  the  extent,  to  which  I  have  made  them,  they  would  be 
perfectly  nauseating,  yet  A^T-thout  them,  how  could  you  parade  your 
rjfloj,  Pericles'  great  point  ?     So  Thucydides  evidently  thought,  for 
you  see  it  strongly  in  all  the  speeches,  which  he  has  kindly  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  great  King  of  Athens ;    for  what  else  was  he  ? 
"WTien  he  was  gone,  the  only  man  able  to  keep  under  the  mushroom 
growth  of  demagogues,  Cleon,  and  the  imaginary  antagonist  of  oui" 
old  friend,  then  came  the  pure  democracy.     A  very  poor,  idealess, 
homily  in  the  mouth  of  a  good  man,  and  thought  to  be  good  (and 
it  is  the  ^niter's  business  to  trick  himself  out  as  winningiy  as  pos- 
sible) much  outweighs  the  laboured  orations  of  persons,  whose  char- 
acters are  doubted.     Did  you  ever  read  Whitfield's  Sermons  ?     Try 
to  read  one,  and  I  wish  you  well  through  your  work.     Popiilar 
sermons,  and  lecture?,  are  tough  stuff,  with  which  to  grapple;  but 
Whitfield !    he  outhcrods    thcin    all ;    but   how    effective    he    was  I 
because  so  good.     I  notice  that  there  is  in  my  writing  a  sort  of 
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professional  bias,  always  leading  me  to  put  my  subject  in  a  theo- 
logical point  of  vie-w,  and  I  am  sui-e  that  intliis  treatise  on  "Public 
Opinion,"  I  have  not  varied  from  my  habit.  Sidney  Smith  had  the 
same  tendency.  Do  you  remember  the  publisher  asking  him  to  write 
a  novel  in  three  volumes?  He  jocosely  made  some  conditions, 
which  the  publisher  gravely  accepted.  The  hero  was  to  be  an 
Archdeacon,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  the  pew-opener's  daughter;  a 
clandestine  con-espondence  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  letters 
concealed  in  the  hassocks ; — then  there  was  to  come  a  tyrannical 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Churchwardens;  and  the  whole 
matter  was  to  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Parishioners  in 
vestry  assembled.  I  have  been  forgetting  the  politics?,  now  for 
them. 

We  must  have  a  beginning.  Well,  I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Cobden,  as 
one  from  whom  I  differ.  Let  us  take  another,  of  whom  death  has  lately 
deprived  us.  Sir  William  Molcsworth.  I  should  place  him  among 
the  persons,  entitled  to  my  respect,  fidi  tantum,  et  semel  audivi, 
and  that  was  at  a  flower-show :  but  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  I 
ehould  say  that  he  was  an  honest  and  independent  man.  Higher 
praise  can  seldom  be  given  to  any  public  man,  whom  one  does  not 
Imow  in  pi'ivate  life.  Higher  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  given  to 
IMr.  Gladstone.  I  suppose  that  in  most  of  Sir  AVilliam's  political 
opinions,  I  was  opposed  to  him  :  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
respect  for  character  ?  As  in  theological  matters  I  am,  with  some, 
a  bigoted  Tractarian ;  with  others,  a  latitudinarian  ;  so  I  fancy,  that 
in  politics,  I  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  bat,  at  one  time  a  bird, 
at  another  a  beast.  They  are  the  politics  of  one,  who  claims  credit 
oiily  for  common  honesty,  and  common  sense,  very  little  knowledge, 
and  no  connection  with  party.  Perhaps  to  a  philosophic  mind,  such 
a  person's  opinions  are  not  altogether  undcsei-ving  of  consideration. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  I  attach  much  more  importance  to  character, 
than  to  opinions.  Opinions  may  be  corrected;  character  remains 
the  same.  I  would  rather  be  governed  by  honest  radicals,  than  by 
time-sen'ing  conservatives.  If  I  had  simply  to  select  a  ruler,  with- 
out reference  to  other  considerations,  I  should  greatly  prefer  Crom- 
well to  Charles  II.  Still  I  do  not  like  radicalism,  and  I  greatly 
dislike  radicals  as  a  class.  I  need  to  feel  no  scruple  in  mentioning 
the  names  of  public  men.  Thoy  became  so  by  their  o\\n  choice, 
and  they  cannot  claim  the  benefits  of  privacy,  which  they  have,  of 
themselves,  given  up.     They  arc  entitled  to  the  same  justice  and 
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courtesy  as  private  persons,  but  tlicy  cannot  expect  to  be  public  and 
private  at  the  same  time.  I  like  the  plan,  when  you  can  do  it  safely, 
of  putting  a  radical  into  power.  If  he  is  an  honest  man,  he  gets 
his  theories  corrected,  and  learns  something  about  the  practicality  of 
things,  as  well  as  their  desu'ubility.  I  suppose,  that  all  of  us, 
almost,  have  been  republicans,  at  some  stage,  or  under  some  phase 
of  our  feelings ;  but  a  blockhead  goes  on  blundering ;  a  man  of  sense 
corrects  his  judgment,  without  losing  any  portion  of  liis  really  good 
feelings.  If  yo\ir  radical  is  not  honest,  why  you  stop  his  mouth, 
by  giving  him  office ;  and  you  get  rid  cheaply  of  his  noisy  patriotism. 
Just  so  with  the  founder  of  "  congregational  independency-, "  Mr. 
Brown,  who  had  assailed  the  Church  so  disinterestedly  and  publicly, 
in  his  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  "primitive  platform:"  it  was  a 
splendid  plan  to  give  him  a  good  living.  Of  the  giver  and  receiver 
of  the  living,  I  say  nothing  :  but  the  Church  was  certainly  a 
gainer  by  the  operation. 

I  remember  a  good  setting  down,  which  Sir  William  Molcsworth 
gave  some  years  ago,  at  a  Southwark  election,  to  one  nearer  to  his 
own  notions  on  polities  than  I  am,  Mr.  Miall,  the  Editor,  I  believe, 
of  the  "Nonconformist."  I  have  not  the  honour  of  Mr.  Miall' s  ac- 
quaintance :  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  desirous  of  the  honour.  "Whatever  ho  may  be,  I 
may  suppose,  that  his  literary  offspring  reflects  the  paternal  fea- 
tures. Sir  William,  it  seems,  gave  gi-eat  offence,  by  calling  the 
rival  candidate,  the  "Revd.  Mr.  Miall."  The  latter  gentleman 
has  been,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  a  "pastor  of  a  church;"  but 
he  had  then  entered  on  a  new  line,  leaving  his  sheep  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  There  could  not  have  been,  I  should  imagine, 
any  intentional  offence  in  the  appellation  simply ;  though,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  candidate  on  the  hustings,  it  had  its  weight.  Sir  "Wil- 
liam's own  uncle,  the  father  of  the  present  baronet,  was  a  clergy- 
man :  and  he  was  (as  thousands  of  others,  bearing  the  same  prefix 
are)  very  much  the  better  of  Mr.  Miall.  Fancy  now  our  kingdom 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Miall,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  Mr.  Apsley 
Pellatt,  and  others  of  the  class,  which  I  mean ;  for  those,  whom  I 
have  named,  may  be  very  respectable  men.  It  makes  one  groan  to 
think  of  it.  Doubtless  they  are  "all  honourable  men,"  honoui-able 
gentlemen  I  should  say,  and  members  of  Parliament.  In  the  case 
of  conscientious  dissenters  and  radicals,  I  think  that  I  have  showed, 
that  I  am  no  blind  bigot.     For  political  dissenters,  whoever  may  be 
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the  persons  properly  coming  under  that  designation,  I  do  not  dis- 
guise my  contempt.  Once  more,  fancy  the  country  ruled  by  political 
dissenters.  I  have  never  seen  the  "  Nonconformist :  "  but  I  did, 
years  ago,  see  one  copy  of  the  "British  Banner."  If  it  is  in  ex- 
istence, do  get  a  copy.  If  it  is  not,  any  other  paper  of  the  same 
class  will  do.  Begin  Tvith  the  advertisements.  Christian  house 
maids,  and  kitchen  maids,  -^'ith  the  proviso  that  they  are  "members 
of  Christian  churches, "  are  in  constant  request.  The  paper  itself 
3'ou  vrill  find  quite  in  harmony  with  the  advertisements.  These 
tliick-skulled  schismatics  are  evidently  under  the  impression,  that, 
their  own  "churches"  excepted,  the  whole  of  so-called Chi'istendom 
is  entirely  heathen.  Of  coiu'se,  there  is  no  arguing  with  them. 
They  say,  that  the  skull  of  a  negro  is  so  gifted  by  bountiful  Nature, 
that,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  tug  of  war,  he  instinctively  charges 
you,  in  a  butting  attitude,  ram-fashion.  If  you  are  a  man,  who 
iinderstands  his  business,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  touching 
liim  up  on  his  shins :  for  there  your  negro  is  singularly  sensitive. 
Did  3'ou  ever  see  those  prints  of  "  dignity  baUs, "  which  in  our 
j'oungcr  days  used  to  be  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  a  shop  in 
Fleet  Street  ?  "Well,  you  will  observe,  that  the  negro's  heel  retro- 
grades as  far  behind  his  ancle,  as  the  foot  projects,  (like  Titus  Oates' 
mouth,  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  his  interesting  countenance)  the 
ancle,  in  fact,  being  about  central  between  toe  and  heel. 

Have  you  any  Temperance  Society  in  yom'  neighbourhood  ?  Be 
careful  hoAV  j-ou  encom-agc  it.  The  professed  object  is,  of  course, 
admirable,  to  get  rid  ef  that  bnital  vice  of  drunkenness,  which 
disgi-aces  us  at  home  and  abroad.  I  think  the  Church  is  the  best 
Temperance  Society :  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  self- 
appointed  auxiliaries  or  substitutes.  If,  however,  you  think  differ- 
ently, or  not  so  strongly  as  I  do,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  care 
what  you  are  about ;  or  5-ou  will  find  some  sleek  gentleman  taking 
your  Parish  out  of  yoiir  hands.  Their  "bands  of  hope,"  their  hymns, 
the  bare  reading  of  ^^-hich  (for  I  never  heard  them)  is  enough  to  set 
your  teeth  on  edge,  their  banners,  and  tea  drinkings,  and  the  rest  of 
their  rubbish,  are  in  mj-  opinion,  all  parts  of  an  "insidious  aggres- 
sion" against  your  Church  and  you.  I  like  a  man  who  can  look  me 
in  the  face  ;  but  when  people  come  to  talking  about  conscience,  and 
looking  demure,  I  instinctively  button  up  the  pocket,  which  I  feel 
to  be  in  danger. 

A  friend  luis  sent  nv  the  "St.  .James's  Chronicle,"  of  November 
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15tli,  from  which  I  extracted  the  parts  of  ColoiK4Sterniig-'s  letter,  oil 
which  I  have  commented.  It  contains  also  a  very  good  article,  on  a 
St.  Martin's  Hall  Meeting,  on  the  suhject  of  the  refugees  expelled 
from  Jersey.  It  draws  the  proper  distinction,  hetwecn  England 
and  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  is  under  the  British  crown ;  and 
then,  putting  the  case  of  English  refugees  in  France  acting  towards 
our  Queen  and  government,  as  these  miscreants  have  acted  towards 
the  ruler  and  government  of  Franco,  it  asks,  as  to  our  feeling, 
"  AVould  it  not  be  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  hatred?"  Most  assur- 
edly it  would;  universal  almost  would  be  the  "yes"  from  this 
country.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Miall  figures,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Washington  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones — "Washington  WiUcs, 
and  Ernest  Jones !  Well,  Mr.  Miall  has  got  into  good  company, 
more  congenial,  doubtless,  than  Sir  William  Molcsworth,  and 
persons  of  his  class.  I  have  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  I  am  sorry,  that  he  obliges  me  to  qualify  it,  by  his 
wretched  letter  to  these  patriots.  What  have  "  struggles  for  liberty," 
"  sympathy  Avith  liberalism  abroad,"  and  "  retrograding  to  the 
dark  political  doings  of  Sidmouth's  evil  days,"  to  do  with  the 
turning  out  of  the  countiy  a  nest  of  prating  assassins!  If  the 
laws  of  Jersey  allowed  the  inhabitants,  to  turn  these  fellows  out, 
weU  and  good.  If  the  laws  of  England  would  not  allow  us,  to 
make  a  similar  riddance,  the  laws  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  allow 
us.  Not  one  Avord  does  Mr.  Cobden  write,  to  express  (what  of 
course  he  must  feel)  his  utter  abliorrence  of  these  despicable 
scoundrels.  On  the  contrary,  his  letter  would  lead  those,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him,  to  infer,  that  he  sees  nothing  reprehensible  in  the 
conduct  of  these  "brethren  in  exile."  He  is  not  contented  to  ex- 
press his  rcgi'ct,  at  not  being  able  to  take  part  in  Messrs.  Miall, 
Washington  Wilks,  and  Ernest  Jones's  "demonstration  against  the 
arbitrarj'-  treatment  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  brethren  in  exile;" 
but  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  "  sympathises  very  cordially  Avith  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting."  I  wish  them  joy  of  his  sympathy  and 
association.  At  Mr.  Miall  I  am  not  surprised :  for  Mr.  Cobden  I 
am  sorry. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  public  questions  of  those,  now  agitating 
us.  The  Church-rate  question  is  still  unsettled  :  and  you  may  feel 
confident,  that  tithes  will  be  the  next  step  in  the  "aggression." 
As  to  the  latter,  let  us  put  a  case  in  anticipation.  Let  us  suppose 
the  keeper  of  a  gin-palace ;  and  as  the  law  alloAVS  his  trade,  it  is 
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dies ;  and  he  leaves  his  estate,  great  or  small,  as  his  trade  may  have 
been,  to  his  son ;  with  a  charge  upon  it  to  his  nephew,  or  cousin,  or 
friend,  or  meeting  house,  or  hospital.  Put  down  the  annual  value 
of  the  estate  at  £1,000  a  year,  or  supposing  him  less  prosperous  in 
his  business,  at  £100.  Out  of  tliis  estate,  left  to  his  son,  he  be- 
queaths £10  yearly  to  the  other  legatee.  The  son  sells  the  estate, 
at  its  actual  value  of  £90  a  year.  The  buyer  leaves  it  to  his  de- 
scendants, one  of  whom  again  sells  it,  still  at  its  annual  value  of 
£90.  At  some  future  day,  can  the  oAvner  of  the  estate  refuse  to 
pay  the  annual  £10,  with  which  it  is  chargeable?  But  he,  or  the 
person  from  whom  he  inherits  it,  paid  only  the  price  for  an  estate 
of  £90  a  year.  Clearly  then  he  has  no  right  to  that  other  £10. 
AVhat  claim  has  the  public  ?  it  is  no  business  of  theirs.  AVhat 
claim  has  the  government,  or  the  nation?  as  little  claim  as  the 
public.  It  did  not  give,  or  grant,  the  estate,  in  the  first  instance. 
The  present  owner  had  it  as  his  own,  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
permitted  him  to  acquii'c,  and  dispose  of,  it.  Would  not  a  refusal, 
from  any  quarter,  to  pay  the  annual  £10  to  the  original  legatee,  or 
his  representatives,  be  a  gross  robbery  ?  Is  not  this  the  tithe  question  ? 
The  lands,  subject  to  tithe,  were  not  given  by  the  public,  or  by  the 
Crown,  as  the  Crown ;  for  whatever  sovereigns  may  have  done  in  that 
way,  they  did  as  individuals,  and  out  of  their  private  resources.  But 
by  whomsoever,  or  in  what  way  soever  given,  a  gift  passes  away 
from  the  giver,  and  can  never  be  reclaimed  by  him.  The  tenant  of 
the  land  can,  of  course,  have  no  right  to  complain ;  for  he  pays  to 
the  landlord,  a  rent,  diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  tithe,  which  he 
has  to  pay.  He  pays  a  rent,  in  short,  unequally  divided  among  two 
persons  or  more,  instead  of  the  Avhole  sum  to  one  person.  Grievous 
hardship  !  The  antiijuity  of  the  tithe,  and  the  additional  sanctions  of 
law  and  custom,  are  rather  favourable  to  us,  in  the  comparison 
between  us  and  the  representatives  of  the  defunct  gin-palace  keeper. 
I  take  now,  what  with  us  is  the  earlier  subject,  Church  rates. 
The  tithe  question  is  tbe  earth  work,  which  the  rules  of  fortification 
(rules  equally  applicable  to  other  matters)  instruct  me  to  make 
strong,  before  my  redan  is  attacked.  I  need  scarcely  explain  to  you, 
that  a  redan  is  an  angle,  at  a  little  distance,  in  front  of  my  earth 
work  (foi-mcd  by  two  walls)  with  it's  open  base  toward  me,  and  it's 
point  toward  my  enemy.  Professors  of  different  denominations, 
and  students  of  Hackney  and  Homerton,  spare  me  the  emendation  of 
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"apex."  In  youi- laborious  journey  across  thc^;o«5  asinomm,  do  not 
boast  too  loudly,  till  you  have  some  proof,  beyond  your  own  feelings, 
that  you  have  reached  the  further  side.  Assurance  is  in  all  subjects 
a  most  unsafe  foundation.  If  the  enemy  docs  manage  to  enter  at 
that  point,  the  guns  all  along  my  earth  work,  work  away  at  him,  in 
his  angle,  and  we  give  him  a  practical  illustration  of  a  converging 
fire.  I  think  that  we  were  a  little  too  hard  on  our  troops,  about  the 
redan,  which  they  entered,  and  could  not  hold ;  for  you  must  re- 
member, that  not  only  were  they  swept  down  by  the  guns  on  the 
earth  work ;  but  that  earth  work  could  only  be  entered  by  means 
of  sally  ports,  or  narrow  imderground  passages;  and  swords  and 
bayonets  are  scarcely  fitting  implements,  to  force  these  passages,  or 
the  front  of  the  earth  work  itself.  I  do  not  see  what  veterans  could 
have  done,  in  such  a  case,  more  than  our  raw  recruits  did.  "Mortal 
men"  are  both  descriptions  of  soldiers,  and  equally  good  "food  for 
powder;  "  but  I  think,  that  a  sound  philosophy  would  have  sug- 
gested to  both  alike,  the  wisdom  of  a  speedy  "  a'Ktx,>Mv  aTTf^^o^uai." 

Having  made  strong  my  earth  work,  I  Avill  do  the  same  for  my 
redan,  to  keep,  if  I  can,  all  meddlesome  intruders  ofi"  my  premises : 
and  I  feel  certain,  that  if  the  redan  in  this  case  is  entered,  the  earth- 
work \\'ill  not  long  bo  tenable.  I  wish  that  our  defenders  would 
understand  the  value  of  a  converging  fixe.  At  present,  individuals 
come  forth  from  among  us  ;  and  like  tlic  heroes  of  ancient  times, 
make  speeches,  and  perform  their  isolated  feats.  Modern  tactics  are 
different,  and  that  our  assailants  understand.  "Union  is  strength" 
is  a  maxim,  familiar  to  them  in  practice  :  Ave  only  talk  about  it. 
The  weight  of  a  consolidated  "  tail,"  or  "brigade,"  of  forty  men  in  a 
house  of  Commons  of  between  500  and  600,  should  convince  us,  that 
our  chivalrous  practice  is  obsolete.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  what  the 
spirited  critics  on  military  matters  in  our  newspapers  would  have 
done ;  if  they  had  had  the  luck  to  find  themselves  in  the  actual 
redan,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  I  fancy  that  with  them,  as 
with  others,  the  cry  would  have  been  "  sauve  qui  peut,"  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  an  "  occiqjet  extremum,  ^c." 

Now  for  our  redan,  the  question  of  Church  rates.  There  are 
the  buildings,  the  vastly  greater  part  of  them  erected,  hundreds  of 
years  since,  by  individuals,  unassisted  by  public  money  :  and  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  confirmed  by  immemorial  usage,  the  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  each  such  building,  and  the  expense  necessary  for 
the  services  pei'formed  in  it,  are  a  burden  upon  tlie  Parish,  in  whicli 
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it  stands.  To  bring  tlic  resemblance  still  closer  to  tithes,  we  must 
remember,  that  the  tenant  pays  to  his  landlord  a  rent,  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  the  Church  rate,  Avhich  he  is  expected  to  pay  ;  and 
the  landlord,  or  his  predecessors,  paid  for  their  estate,  so  much  less 
by  the  Church  rate  to  which  they  are  liable.  I  will  here  anticipate 
a  possible  objection.  Some  may  say  that  Chiux-h  rate  is  a  personal 
tax.  That  makes  no  difference :  for  every  one,  who  is  about  to 
make  himself  liable  to  it,  calculates  what  it  will  probably  be ;  and 
pays  so  much  less,  in  the  purchase,  or  rent,  of  his  holding.  As  we 
say  in  this  county,  he  calculates  the  "outs."  If  any  one  still  dis- 
putes the  point  with  me,  I  will  concede  it  for  argument's  sake,  for  I 
feel  that  I  can  aflford  to  do  so.  As  to  the  law  of  the  land,  making 
the  rate  compulsory  on  the  Parish,  I  believe  that  all  the  Judges  are 
agreed.  But  the  means  for  enforcing  the  rate  have  of  late  years 
been  questioned,  and  an  opinion  has  gone  abroad  (very  strong!}'  dis- 
puted however)  that  the  means  formerly  effectual,  are  now  no  longer 
so ;  and  that  the  law  has  not  provided  any  other  means,  more  effect- 
ual or  practicable.  What  then  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  legislature  ? 
Is  it  not  to  supply  some  means,  which  shall  be  effectual,  to  enforce 
that,  which  it  aUoics  to  be  law  ?  Common  sense  and  common  justice 
are  outraged,  by  having  such  a  question  proposed  to  them,  as  matter 
of  doubt.  Put  a  case.  I,  or  my  forefathers,  have  built,  for  the 
public  use,  a  bridge,  on  land,  Avliich  you  have  inherited  or  bought. 
It  was  built,  under  the  engagement,  or  on  the  understanding,  that 
your  fathers,  or  j-ou,  should  keep  the  bi'idgc  in  repair,  and  do 
other  things,  Avhich  the  bridge,  to  fulfil  all  its  purjioses,  may  re- 
quire. After  ha^-ing  enjoyed  the  bridge  for  years  in  common  with 
your  neighbours,  can  you  turn  round  on  me  and  say,  "  Your  bridge 
leads  in  an  unsafe  direction,  or,  I  have  built  another  bridge  in  a 
better  position,  and  therefore  I  shall  apply  to  my  bridge,  or  put  into 
my  pocket,  the  annual  sum,  ^\•hich  yom*  bridge  requires."  Would 
you  be  a  swindler,  or  would  you  not  ?  Would  you  be  less  a  swind- 
ler, if  the  laAV  gave  you  a  loop  hole  of  escape,  or  you  suffered  one 
to  be  given  to  yoxi,  hy  encouraging  or  permittuig  your  tenant  to  re- 
fuse me  payment,  from  that  land  or  tenement,  from  which  the  pay- 
ment Avas  customarily  made.  Put  that  case  before  any  casuist,  Paley 
or  Alphonso  di  Liguori,  or  anj'  one  casuist,  or  the  whole  body  of 
casuists  ;  and  in  a  matter,  in  whic-h  their  own  interests  were  not  con- 
cerned, what  decision  would  they  unanimously  give?  Now  put  your- 
self out  of  the  position  of  an  individual ;  and  sui)posc  yourself  ruler 
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of  this  coimtiy,  with  power  to  make  and  unmake  law,  and  to  supply 
remedies  and  corrections,  to  the  law  existing.  Suppose  that  you 
were,  in  your  single  person,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons;  would 
you  be  more,  or  less,  a  swindler  in  your  public,  than  you  had  been 
in  your  private,  capacity ;  if  having  the  power  to  make  compulsory 
on  your  tenant  the  payment,  disputed  b)^  him,  or  to  appoint  some 
other  source,  fi'om  which  payment  shall  be  made,  you  refused,  or 
neglected,  to  do  either  ?  You  would  take  the  sensible  and  honest 
course,  probably,  and  why  ?  Because  I  am  supposing  you  sole  ruler, 
•solely  responsible ;  whereas,  in  the  actual  case,  the  responsibility  is 
divided  among  so  many,  that  each  man's  bm-den  of  it  is  lightly  felt. 
I  have  tried  to  put  the  case  fairly ;  and  I  think  that  I  have  done  so. 
In  the  circumstantials,  I  think  that  I  am  correct :  in  the  substance 
I  feel  confident  that  I  am. 

And  now,  visionary  ruler,  for  not  the  weakest  part  of  my  argu- 
ment. My  bridge  has  no  toll ;  and  was  built,  at  great  cost,  and  from 
the  purest  benevolence  toward  all  living  within  its  neighbourhood, 
above  all,  toward  tlie  poor.  Every  argument,  which  can  give  right 
to  any  one,  gives  to  these  the  right  of  using  that  bridge,  as  their  fore- 
fathers have  used  it,  and  as  they,  and  their  chikben,  may  use  it,  free, 
and  without  payment  of  any  kind.  Many  poor  and  rich  have  for- 
borne to  use  the  bridge,  and  have  built,  with  considerable  cost  and 
pains,  bridges  of  their  own ;  and  the  river  is  overarched  by  struc- 
tures of  all  materials,  wood,  stone,  iron,  not  exactly  um'emunerative, 
many  of  them,  to  their  owners,  for  they  have  bye  laws  of  their  own, 
and  always  exact  toll  from  the  passengers.  On  this  account,  the 
keeping  up  of  the  new  bridges  is  a  matter  of  weight  with  the  owners ; 
and  the  bridge  keeper  is  generally  one,  who  feels  the  importance, 
given  to  him  by  his  new  office ;  which  has  raised  him  from  what  is 
commonly  considered  a  meaner  employment.  Still  there  is  the 
river  ;  there  are  numerous  bridges,  ornamental  some  may  think, 
to  the  landscape ;  and  doubtless  objects  of  respect  and  fear  to  the 
great  Pontifcx,  in  professed  hostility  to  Avhom,  most  of  them  have 
been  built.  But  many  of  these  bridges  are,  from  time  to  time,  fall- 
ing or  becoming  impassable  ;  for  they  are  built  on  private  specula- 
tion ;  and  the  state,  which  has  a  very  influential  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  old  bridge,  is  scarcely  felt,  and  less  recognised,  in  the 
management  of  the  others.  They  have  their  bye  laws,  and  fix  their 
ovm  tolls.  The  poor  (for  of  these  I  now  speak  particularly)  may 
wish  to  return,  and  from  time  to  time  do  retura  to  the  use  of  the  old 
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bridge  ;  disuppointecl  at  having  liad  to  pay  toll,  and  at  Laving  gained 
80  little  advantage  by  the  payment.  If  they  should  not  wish  to 
retui-n,  theu'  children  may :  for  Avho  is  to  answer  for  the  stability  of 
the  other  erections,  not  constructed  by  fii'st-rate  architects,  not  iinder 
first-rate,  or  even  responsible,  management  ?  "With  what  justice 
can  the  old  bridge  be  suffered  to  fall  (or  an  additional  cost  for  its 
maintenance  be  thrown  on  those,  who  are  willing  to  use  it,  and  who 
have  a  right  to  use  it  on  the  present  terms)  and  themselves,  if  they 
should  ever  wish  it,  certainly  their  innocent  children,  be  deprived  of 
the  bridge,  specially  built  for  them,  and  secured  to  them  by  every 
sanction,  that  law  and  custom  can  give  ?  Now  mler,  do  thine 
office,  and  let  common  sense,  and  common  justice,  guide  thee  in  thy 
decision. 

In  plain  unfigurative  prose,  the  poor  of  the  land  have  a  free 
right  to  the  use  of  theu-  Parish  Churches,  fi'ee,  for  not  one  farthing 
can  be,  or  is,  demanded  fi'om  them.  They  may  prefer  to  go  else- 
where. With  that  liberty,  no  one  wishes  to  interfere:  but  they 
may  wish  to  return ;  and  in  going  awaj-,  they  have  not  lost  the 
right  to  return — a  poor  loolc  out  for  all  of  us,  if  that  were  the  case ! 
Their  children  however,  and  future  generations,  have  certainly  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  their  rights,  part  and  parcel  of  their  birthright  as 
Englishmen,  and  confinned  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
prescription  of  centuries.  "But,"  it  maj^  be  said,  "they  are  going 
now  to  meeting-houses  of  their  own  selection" — therefore  others, 
who  feel  no  such  wish,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  Church,  at  which 
they  are  content  to  worship.  Bat,  "  people  Avho  go  elsewhere,  ought 
not  to  pay  towai'd  the  maintenance  and  services  of  the  Church,  of 
which  they  make  so  little  use  " — yet  Avliile  they  refuse  to  pay,  they 
claim,  and  exert,  a  voice  in  the  management  of  that  Church's 
affairs ;  for  the  decisions  of  repudiating  vestries  are  notoriously  the 
work  of  men,  who  never  enter  the  Church  to  worship.  They  save 
their  pockets,  and  the  poor  are  robbed,  happy  equivalent !  Quakers, 
and  the  peace  societj',  pay  taxes  toward  the  carrj-ing  on  of  the  Avar. 
People,  who  have  no  friends  in  lunatic  asylums,  or  poor-law  unions, 
and  who  keep  no  carriages  or  horses,  pay  their  quota  to  the  county 
rates,  by  which  bridges,  roads,  and  public  buildings,  are  made,  and  kept 
in  repair.  This  folly  and  dishonesty  may  pass  away ;  and  these  poor 
deluded  people,  when  their  Church  is  down,  may  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  reflections  on  what  they  have  done  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  and  on  the  thankful  return,  which  they  have  made  to 
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their  forefathers  and  benefactors.  They  will  then,  if  not  before,  want 
to  return.  See  what  it  was  in  the  great  rebellion.  The  nation  had 
what  one  party  called  liberty :  but  the  cant,  and  h}-pocrisy,  and 
t}Tanny,  running  riot  under  that  name,  soon  became  iiubearable ; 
and  the  nation  almost  unanimously  voted  the  whole  thing  a  bore,  and 
returned  to  their  banished  King  and  down-trodden  Church.  What 
prospect  of  stability  is  there  in  the  rival  so-called  "  churches  ? "  Look 
to  the  case  of  Lady  Hewloy's  charity.  I  cannot  tell  just  now  the 
exact  number  of  meeting  houses  built  by  presbyterians,  which  have 
since  become  Arian,  or  anythingariau ;  but  I  know  that  the  number 
is  something  extraordinary. 

The  present  race  of  dissenting  teachers  are  a  queer  lot ;  and  I 
have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  education,  which  is  to  supply  the 
futiu'e  teachers.  Accounts,  given  of  both,  by  writers  of  their 
own  persuasions,  are  imcomnionly  amusing.  These  teachers  are 
certainly  busy  and  bustling  enough,  about  elections,  and  other  pub- 
lic matters  :  but  let  a  clergyman,  show  himself  on  the  hustings,  and 
they  are  ready  at  once  with  their  protestant  outcry.  They  see, 
clearly  enough,  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  themselves, 
as  does  the  public,  as  does  also  the  state:  for  "i^astors  of  chiu'ches" 
sit,  undisturbed,  and  comfortable,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  while 
the  clergy  are  properly  excluded,  by  that  decision  in  Home  Tooke's 
case.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  state,  in  dealing  with  the 
clergy,  has  a  recognised  and  responsible  body  before  it :  but  how 
could  it,  if  so  inclined,  examine  into  the  "  letters  of  orders  "  of  every 
"  pastor  of  a  church ;"  which,  if  not  conferred  upon  him  by  himself, 
were  probably  the  gift  of  some  provincial  synod  of  enlightened 
mechanics.  The  Revd.  sits  very  easily  on  them  :  and  they  put  it 
on,  or  lay  it  aside,  as  suits  their  inclinations.  When  these  gentry 
talk,  as  they  commonly  do,  against  the  clergy ;  and  impart  their 
zeal  for  their  cause,  to  a  more  lively  zeal  for  the  "loaves  and  fishes," 
they  should  consider,  whether  similar  motives  may  not  be  assigned 
for  their  ovra.  conduct.  Is  it  nothing  for  a  mechanic,  or  small 
tradesman,  to  be  elevated  to  a  ministry,  wliich  sets  him  above  his 
former  equals,  as  an  object  of  admii-ation and  respect?  Is  he  gener- 
ally a  loser  by  his  elevation  ?  Is  the  meeting-house  generally  a 
losing  speculation?  In  this  county  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
for  money.  An  affair,  not  exactly  after  Mr.  Pugin's  idea,  is  i-un  up 
by  a  company,  formed  for  the  purpose,  of  farmers  and  others ;  and  if 
the  good  seed  find  fayourable  soil,  a  very  y^rj  handsome  interest  on 
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the  capital  is  tlie  result.  Some  little  cultivation  of  the  seed  sown 
comes  in,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  with  that  cultivation,  a  good 
opportunity  for  canying  out  the  boasted  principle  of  "civil  and 
religious  liberty."  The  clergyman  is  vilified  in  every  possible  way; 
but  that  is  an  ordinary  affair,  and  in  indii-ect  means.  The  direct 
means  (and  I  can  prove  that  in  more  than  one  case  it  has  been 
adopted,  and  I  helieve  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommonly  adopted) 
is,  that  the  farmer  speculator  compels  his  laboui'ers  to  take  seats  in 
his  meeting-house.  He  lets  him  a  cottage ;  and  with  the  rent  of  that 
cottage  the  man  is  compelled  to  pay  so  much  yearly,  for  a  seat  in  the 
Siloam,  and  the  privilege  of  "sitting  under"  some  tailor,  elevated 
into  a  reverend,  or  some  fellow  of  his  o^vn  in  farm  labour,  or  it 
may  be,  some  gifted  discijile  of  Crispin,  who  cobbles  his  boots  for 
him.  There  is  a  difference,  let  us  be  thankful,  between  om-selves 
and  our  "brethren  in  the  ministry."  Our  brethren  are  well  aware 
of  it;  and  no  small  jealousy,  and  emulation,  are  caused  by  it  in  their 
disinterested  bosoms.  The  people  are  also  well  aware  of  it ;  but  the 
principles  of  "civil  and  religious  liberty,"  under  which  their  hard  fate 
lias  placed  them,  leaves  them  little  liberty  of  action.  Tj'ranny 
is  always  had  enough;  but  defend  us  from  the  tyranny  of  low 
people !  I  have  a  splendid  budget  of  anecdotes,  which  I  hope  to 
give  you  some  day,  days  I  should  say,  for  they  would  take  some 
time  in  retailing.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Gathercole's  book,  "Letters 
of  L.  S.  E.,  to  a  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Independents "  ? 
Do  read  it.  Groombridge  is  the  publisher.  I  read  it  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  much  of  it  sticks  by  me.  There  is  one  story,  I  think 
of  a  "  minister  "  "  a  man  of  prayer,"  not  very  clear  as  you  may  guess, 
at  the  "derangement  of  his  epitaphs ; "  as  on  one  occasion  he  prayed 
fervently  for  "  the  gift  of  concupiscence," — scandal  said,  very  unne- 
cessarily. I  have  not  so  good  a  story  as  that,  but  several,  not  bad, 
and  illustrative  of  the  same  moral.  A  promising  plant  would  be 
public  opinion,  cultivated  by  these  professors  in  the  art  of  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

Evil  to  some  extent  is  a  general  concomitant  of  every  thing  good; 
and  I  am  afraid,  that  the  great  increase  of  Churches  (most  desirable 
and  necessary)  and  other  causes,  are  introducing  among  us  a  class  of 
men,  who  -ndll  insensibly  lessen  the  difference  between  the  clergy 
and  the  "pastors  of  churches."  At  present,  whatever  a  man's 
original  position  may  be ;  before  his  admission  among  us,  he  under- 
goes a  certain  training;  and  after  his  admission,  he  accommodates 
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liimsflf  to  our  ways,  and  becomes,  in  all  points,  like  us.  If  without 
a  proper  previous  training,  such  a  man,  and  togctlior  with  him  many 
others,  lilic  him,  are  admitted  among-  us,  they  hold  together,  and  are 
so  far  independent  of  us,  that  we  have  comparatively  little  power 
of  foiining  them.  Or,  what  is  not  unlikely,  we,  on  our  part,  hold 
together;  and  there  results  a  sadly  apparent  interval,  in  that  body, 
which  should  be,  and  seem,  one.  The  Church  in  Wales,  on  which 
there  was  a  good  article,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Eevicw, "  illustrates  my  meaning.  Every  man,  if  he  has  had 
experience,  can  confirm  what  I  say.  For  nine  years,  out  of  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  during  which  I  have  been  a  clergyman,  I 
was  curate  with  a  sole  charge  of  240  people,  or  perpetual  curate 
with  a  sole  charge  of  1,500;  in  both  with  a  gross  stipend  of  £60. 
Of  late  years,  I  have  had  curates  of  my  own.  During  the  whole  of 
my  clerical  life,  I  have  seen  the  distinction  between  the  gentleman 
clergyman,  and  other  men,  equally  good  and  zealous  with  himself : 
and  I  have  always  seen,  that  the  people  have  been  equally  sensible 
of  the  difference.  Sometimes  their  perception  of  the  difference  has 
been  painful  to  me :  but  it  is  only  a  confinnation  of  my  maxim, 
that  religion  requires  all  the  aids,  that  you  can  give  it;  and  the 
social  position  of  the  clergyman  has  more  weight,  than  most  of  us 
fancy,  in  the  reception  of  his  teaching  by  his  people.  I  may  speak 
without  reserve ;  for  my  story  of  John  Dennis  is  my  answer  to  all 
criticisms,  on  this  point.  Low  men  ai'e  excessively  unmanageable, 
apt  to  take  offence,  inclined  to  envy,  galled  by  the  social  distinctions, 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  meaning  and  vast  advantages  of 
Avhich,  they  cannot  understand.  "AYorking  clergy  "  is  a  common 
phrase,  and  as  it  is  commonly  used,  most  imjust;  for  the  higher 
clergy  are  often  much  harder  workers,  and  workers  in  ways,  where 
these  others  could  not  work  at  aU.  I  see  an  evil,  existing,  and 
increasing,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  it. 
The  Ai'my  gives  us  an  argument  from  analogy,  in  support  of  my 
OAvn  from  experience.  Drive  out  the  gentry,  or  swamp  them  by 
persons  of  a  different  grade,  and  you  must  soon  find  another  phrase 
for  "officer  and  gentleman."  To  vary  seria  ludo,  did  I  ever  tell 
you  of  one  officer,  sapng  to  another,  "  Why,  So  and  so,  is  it  true 
that  your  father  was," — whatever  it  might  be?  "Yes,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  I  have  cut  him  long  ago."  Put  all  this  into  your 
long  head  :  and  strengthen  the  conviction,  which  you,  I  know,  hold 
as  firmly  as  I  do. 

nl 
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There  is  one  tlieological  question,  vrliicli,  as  it  takes  in  titlie  and 
Cliiirch-rate  alike,  may  as  well  be  considered  here.  Some  dissenters 
would  allow,  that  what  has  once  been  given  to  the  Church,  cannot 
be  reclaimed  from  it :  but  they  say,  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
not  the  exclusive  right  to  it.  To  go  through  the  whole  question 
would,  here  at  least,  be  altogether  impossible :  but  I  fancy  that  it 
may  be  put  into  a  succinct  fonn.  At  the  time,  when  the  gifts  in 
question  were  made  to  the  Church,  and  for  centuries  afterwards, 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  Church,  to  which  they  were  given ;  for 
one  body  only  claimed  that  designation.  The  only  question,  as  I 
think,  is  this,  —  could  that  body  make  changes  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  ?  If  it  made  such, 
without  his  sanction,  would  it  retain  its  character  as  a  Chui-ch,  and 
its  rights ;  or  would  they  pass  to  dissentients  from  it,  who  remained 
submissive  to  the  Pope  ?  The  Papists  hold  the  latter  opinion ;  and 
so  claim  the  name,  and  rights,  of  the  old  Church  of  England.  The 
dissenters  give,  in  this  debate,  their  vote  on  the  side  of  the  body,  now 
calling  itself  the  Cliiuxh  of  England ;  for  they  deny  the  necessity  of 
the  Pope's  sanction  to  any  act  of  a  religious  body.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  deny  the  exclusive  right  of  our  Church  to  its  distinctive 
name ;  claiming  themselves  to  form  other  churches,  or  at  all  events, 
parts  of  the  Church  in  England.  I  take  their  concession  iu  our 
favoxu'  :  and  against  thcii'  claims,  I  bring  the  universal  consent  of 
Christians  for  1500  years,  and  of  (themselves  excepted)  the  imiver- 
sal  consent  of  Christians  over  since.  I  say,  that  they  have  put 
themselves  out  of  the  Church  ;  and  so  out  of  aU  participation  in  the 
Church's  privileges.  There  is  nothing  pai-ticularly  uncharitable  in 
so  saying ;  for  it  concerns  only  a  matter  of  fact.  I  say  nothing,  as 
to  their  condition  here,  or  hereafter.  I  only  say,  that  they  are  not 
members  of  the  Church,  whatever  they  may  be  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves. I  believe,  that  the  Church  docs  not  include  all  people  called 
Christians ;  however  far  its  benefits  may  extend.  They  are,  in  my 
opinion,  violating  certain  conditions,  on  which  Church  membership 
depends  ;  just  as  members  of  the  Church  may  A-iolate  certain  condi- 
tions, necessary  for  their  obtaining  the  full  benefits  of  their  member- 
ship; the  habitual  indulgence,  for  instance,  of  drunkenness,  dis- 
honestj-,  immorality  of  various  kinds.  ]N'citlicr  as  to  these  last 
named  persons,  nor  as  to  dissenters,  do  I  say  anything,  as  to  their 
future  state.  As  to  their  present  state,  I  say  that  they  are  violating 
GOD'S  law,  and  the  conditions,  on  which  He  offers  His  favom-.     I 
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believe  tliat  those  conditions  ai'c  binding  on  us,  not  on  GOD.  I  try 
to  observe  them :  but  to  those,  M^ho  do  not  observe  them,  He  may  be 
gracious  in  another  way  :  I  hope  that  He  will.  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  reading  the  bui'ial  service,  in  any  case,  where  1  have  ever  read  it. 
I  give  thanks,  that  the  departed  has  been  delivered  from  liis  prison 
house,  "this  miserable  and  naughty  world" — that  simjdy  is  a  bless- 
ing, and  a  matter  of  thankfulness.  I  know  no  more,  and  desire  to 
know  no  more.  Whether  that  deliverance  bo  a  preliminary  ta 
execution,  or  to  freedom,  is  unknowoi  to  me.  I  express  a  hope,  that 
the  latter  may  be  the  case,  with  the  person  whom  I  am  burying ; 
and  I  pray,  for  myself  and  others,  that  we  may  endeavour  to  make  it 
oirr  case.  I  have  a  "  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life  "  offered  to  all,  whether  dead,  or  stiU  able  to  secure  it  for 
themselves.  In  no  one  case  can  I  say  of  a  person,  whom  I  have 
buried,  that  such  a  hope  has  been  totally  lost,  in  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  been  condemned.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount 
of  clap-trap,  ciuTcnt  now  against  us.  AYe  say  that  a  man  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Church :  therefore  we  are  accused  of  denying  to  that 
man,  the  hope  of  salvation  through  the  Chmxh,  or  through  other 
means. 

On  the  question  of  Church-rates,  a  groat  outcry  is  made  about 
"conscientious  scruples" — all  cant  and  hyjiocrisy !  If  you  or  I 
had,  on  our  land,  a  meeting-house,  or  a  synagogue,  or  a  Turkish 
mosque,  the  maintenance,  and  services,  of  which  were  made  by  law^ 
confirmed  by  immemorial  usage,  a  biu-den  on  those  lands  (and  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  and  I  have  as  much  conscience,  as  those  who  more 
loudly  proclaim  their  possession  of  one)  should  we,  for  one  moment, 
think  of  pleading  religious  scruples  ?  We  should,  of  course,  go  to 
our  OAvn  Church ;  and  pay  toward  it's  maintenance,  and  serWces, 
whatever  might  be  incumbent  on  us :  but  we  should  know,  that  that 
Chui'ch  teaches  us,  that  honesty  is  an  essential  part  of  religion  and 
conscience  ;  that  religion  and  conscience  without  honesty,  are  a  mere 
pretence.  The  legislature,  and  all  sensible  men,  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  conscientious  scruples,  on  the  Chiirch-rate  question.  "WTiy  then 
does  not  the  legislature  it's  plain  and  obvious  duty  ?  Because,  firstly, 
that  wretched  public  opinion,  against  which  I  am  protesting,  has 
introduced  into  one  branch  of  it,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage,  wliich, 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  bugbear,  puljlic  opinion,  on  the  better 
portion  of  it,  hinders  it  from  doing  it's  duty ;  and  because,  in  the  next 
place,  the  whole  legislatiure  is  too  generally  influenced  by  the  same 
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public  opinion.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  more  phantom  of  tlieii'  o^vn  crea- 
tion, that  they  fear;  for  piiblic  opinion  has  not  declared  against  Church- 
rates,  or  the  present  mode  of  eiiforcing  the  papneut  of  them.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Parishes  in  the  Kmgdom,  a  majority  so  vast, 
that  the  exceptions  are  a  very  small  pcr-centage  on  the  whole,  are 
contented  with  the  present  system.  The  phantom,  however,  will 
soon  become  reality;  unless  it  is  speedily,  and  promptly,  blown 
iuto  thin  aii- ;  and  we  shall  have  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
giving  way  to  public  opinion.  In  youi-  University  sermon,  which 
you  sent  yesterday,  and  which  I  read  and  rctiu-ned  the  same  day, 
you  mention  the  efficacy  of  the  outcry  in  one  village,  "Arm,  for 
the  next  village  is  in  arms  ! "  The  few  villages  (not  many  of  them 
I  hope  for  theii-  own  credit,  and  believe)  or  rather  the  few  towns, 
that  have  given  occasion  to  the  outcry,  Avill  soon  find  imitators. 
Here  is  no  question  of  arming ;  for  that  might  require  some  courage 
in  those,  who  would  follow  the  example.  AVe  are  only  exhorted,  to 
save  our  pockets,  to  repudiate  our  just  debts.  No  great  exertion  of 
manhood  is  here  needed  ;  no  great  sacrifice  asked  from  us.  The 
loathsome  cant  of  conscience  Avill  soon  become  universal :  for  what 
proportion  of  us,  think  you,  would  not  plead  conscience,  if  by  so 
doing,  we  could  save  oiu'  pockets  ?  There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
offer  a  bonus  on  schism.  Oh,  but  the  opposers  of  Church-rates 
do  not  wish  to  save.  They  would  voluntarily  give,  what  they 
refuse  to  pay  ?  Would  they  r  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
man,  that  I  so  far  honour,  as  to  accept  a  gift  at  his  hands :  still  less 
woixld  I  pemiit  a  debtor,  to  gratify  his  o^vn  presumption,  by  letting 
him  suppose,  or  suffering  others  to  suppose,  that  he  was  making  me 
a  present,  while  he  was  paying  me  a  debt.  In  the  next  place,  what 
sccmity  have  I  in  the  promises  of  men  in  general ;  and  men  in  this 
case,  who  have  given  me  additiomd  ground  of  confidence,  by  cheating 
me  of  my  dues,  men  too,  Avho  talli  about  conscience  ?  "  My  father," 
says  one  of  Scott's  characters,  "  was  a  horse  couper,  (on  this  side 
the  Tweed,  we  say  "jockey,")  "an  honest  man  too,  and  he  was 
never  taken  in  but  once,  and  that  Avas  by  a  west  country  whig,  who 
said  grace  over  a  gUl  of  whiskey."  I  ■will  give  you  now  an  instance 
(I  dare  say,  familiar  to  you)  of  the  conduct,  in  a  similar  case,  of  a 
really  honest  and  good  man,  not  a  Papist  cither,  or  even  a  Tract- 
arian,  but  a  Protestant  of  the  true  Geneva  stamp.  Felix  Ncff, 
that  most  admii'able  pastor  of  the  High  Alps,  found,  that  in  his 
neighbourhood,  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood  had  a  legfd  claim  to 
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a  payment,  wliicli  had  for  a  hundred  years,  or  more,  been  diseon- 
tiimcfl,  and,  as  I  think,  was  no  longer  demanded.  What  did  this 
really  honest  and  conscientious  man  ?  Instead  of  Ayinking  at  the 
evasion  of  payment,  or  canting  about  spoiling  the  Egj-ptians,  he 
persuaded  his  people,  to  pay  what  was  due  :  thinking,  with  English 
Chiu'chmen,  that  honesty  is  a  most  indispensable  part  of  religion. 
A  case  this,  for  English  Protestants  to  study. 

Well !  the  remedy,  you  will  say,  for  our  case  ?  This :  leave  to 
those  Parishes,  the  immense  majority,  who  are  exercising  their 
privileges  properly,  full  power  to  go  on  doing  so.  From  the  others 
take  away  the  privilege,  which  they  have  abused,  and  of  which 
they  have  proved  themselves  unworthy.  Let  them  be  taxed,  not 
by  themselves  any  longer,  but  by  others,  the  bench  of  magistrates 
at  Quarter  Sessions  for  instance ;  and  to  fix  the  proper  sum,  let  the 
magistrates  appoint  to  assist  them,  or  let  government  appoint,  a 
surveyor,  builder,  or  other  officer ;  whose  business  it  should  be,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  building, 
and  its  services ;  and  let  all  defaulters  be  punished,  in  piu'se,  or 
person,  or  both.  There  would  be  no  trouble.  A  little  firmness 
would  settle  the  whole  business.  You  might  have  an  outcry,  as 
when  have  you  not  ?  but  when  our  good  friends  found  that  they 
must  submit,  they  would  submit,  and  poor  conscience  would  go  to 
the  wall.  Public  opinion,  now  on  the  right  side,  would  maintain 
the  decision  of  the  legislatm'C  :  but  if  we  go  on  shallying,  and 
manceuvering,  public  opinion  will  go  over  to  the  other  side ;  and  the 
danger  will  be  formidable.  That  is  always  the  way  with  us.  We 
lose  the  whole,  because  we  are  too  timid,  to  resist,  and  crush  at 
once,  the  first  aggression  on  a  part.  You  will  see  Church  rates  go 
now,  tithes  next :  and  then  the  land-owners  will  have  to  look  out 
for  themselves ;  and  will  look,  perhaps,  for  help  to  the  clergy.  The 
clergy,  grateful  for  past  benefits,  will  doubtless  stand  up  for  those, 
who  have  so  gallantly  defended  them.  What  is  the  security  of  any 
gentleman,  or  other  person,  in  his  property  worth,  when  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  by  centuries  antecedent  to  any  rights,  possessed  by  any 
individuals,  or  families,  now,  are  given  up,  as  a  sop,  to  allay  the 
yelping  of  a  mob,  hvvoo  KBp^spov  av^^aTro^ia-lyiv  ?  Let  these  good  folks 
lookout  in  time.  A  dangerous  business  is  that  of  the  "ridder" 
of  a  mortal  fray ;  very  hazardous,  the  experiment  of  sitting  on  two 
stools.  Let  them  make  their  choice  between  the  two  parties,  and 
declare  it.     If  they  adopt,  in  their  pnidence,   the  clever  plan  of 
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conciliating  one  dog,  by  giving  him  bones,  taken  from  the  other ; 
■when  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  liberality  at  other  people's 
expense,  they  "will  have  to  carry  it  on,  at  their  own ;  and  they  may 
find  the  first  discomfited  quadruped,  unable,  and  perhaps  not  sufiici- 
ently  grateful,  to  make  common  cause  "with  them,  against  their 
overgro"wn  adversary.  Let  them  "weigh  the  matter  "well  no"w ;  for 
much  depends  on  their  doing  that,  in  time,  and  "with  judgment.  I 
"will  not  mince  the  matter.  Let  them  take  me,  an  unkno"wn  "village 
parson,  imdistinguished  among  15,000,  or  17,000  of  my  order; 
•which  contains  men,  to  "whom  I  am  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle.  Let 
them  take  me,  as  an  average  specimen  of  the  class,  to  "which  I 
belong.  Then  let  them  choose  bet"ween  those,  "whom  I  represent, 
and  the  Mialls,  "British  Banners,"  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the 
rest,  men,  ne-wspapers,  and  -what  not  ?  "who  are  assailing  me  and 
mine.  I  fancied  that  my  Rosinante  "was  past  "work :  but  I  have 
had  him  brought  to  the  door.  IIa"^-ing  reluctantly,  and  painfully, 
"  clombe  to  scllc, "  I  find  myself  tolerably  at  home  there.  Two  or 
three  canters  "will  set  my  old  friend  all  right ;  take  the  rheumatism 
out  of  his  joints;  and  as  he  "warms  to  his  "work,  I  shall  feel  myself 
more  free  from  the  fear  of  his  coming  do"wn  "with  me.  At  odd 
times,  I  shall  scrub  up  my  armour ;  purvey  me  a  better  lance  :  and 
some  lucky  chance  may  enable  me,  to  exchange  the  saucepan  on  my 
head,  for  Mambrino's  helmet,  or  some  barber's  basin,  which  will  serve 
my  turn  equally  well.  My  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  has  long  since  been 
selected,  not  by  me,  but  for  me :  and  added  years  have  added  to  my 
thankfulness  to  those,  who  provided  me  with  such  a  Patroness. 
She  is  an  abstraction ;  but,  to  my  mind  as  real,  as  if  she  were  cor- 
poreal— CHTJECH  and  QUEEN.  Her  claims  are  not  generally 
acknowledged.  Eivals,  not  fit  to  tie  her  shoe  strings,  are  thrust 
into  her  chair.  The  gi-eatcr  reason  then,  for  her  faithful  servant, 
to  raise  aloft  her  wavering  banner;  to  utter  aloud  his  universal 
challenge,  "Let  the  whole  universe  cease  to  move,  if  the  whole 
universe  refuses  to  confess,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  universe  a 
more  beautiful  damsel,  than  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the 
high  and  mighty  Empress  of  La  Mancha."  If  adventures  should  be 
scarce,  fancy  will  supply  the  want,  to  my  heated  imagination. 
When  I  am  calm,  in  appearance,  to  others,  I  shall  be  indulging  in 
pictures,  gratifjnng  to  sc;lf  love.  In  the  blanlc  before  me,  I  shall 
see  some  one  coming  into  the  presence  of  Her  whom  I  serve,  falling 
upon  his  knees,  and  saying  in  humble  and  submissive  tone,  "Incom- 
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parable  Princess,  I  am  the  giant  Carculiambro,  Lord  of  the  Island 
Malindrania ;  -who  being  vanquished,  in  single  combat,  by  the 
invincible  Knight  of  the  llueful  Countenance,  am  commanded  by 
him,  to  i)resent  myself  before  j'our  Beauty,  that  I  may  be  disposed 
of,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  your  Highness. "  Or,  in  less  excited 
moments,  I  shall  be  doing  my  best,  to  get  at  the  kernels  of  such 
nuts,  as  these,  "  The  reason  of  the  unreasonable  usage  my  reason 
has  met  with,  so  um'easons  my  reason,  that  I  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  your  beauty,"  or,  "The  high  heaven  of  your  divinity, 
which  witli  stare  divinely  fortifies  your  beauty,  and  renders  you 
meritorious  of  that  merit,  wliich  by  j'our  Highness  is  merited." 

Dismount  we  now,  and  descend  to  a  pedestrian  sti'ain.  Men  of 
property  and  intelligence  ought  to  weigh  well  the  present,  and  the 
future  ;  and  not  to  despise  the  lessons,  which  the  past  holds  out. 
In  the  great  rebellion,  the  clergy  did  their  duty,  as  histoiy  teaches, 
and  as  "Walker's  "  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  "  tolerably  confinns.  They 
are  equally  ready  to  do  thcii'  duty  now  :  but  they  do  expect  some 
assistance  and  countenance,  from  those,  whose  battles  they  are  fight- 
ing, in  common  with  their  own.  I  suppose,  Robert,  that  fi-om  our 
profession,  you  and  I  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  different  classes 
of  society  ;  and  I  imagine,  that  we  should  know  how  to  "behave 
ourselves  distinctly,"  in  the  houses  of  peers  and  peasants.  I  think, 
that  you  would  bear  out  my  opinion,  that  the  preeminent  morality  of 
the  so-called  middle  classes  is  all  a  delusion.  I  believe,  that  the 
morality  of  the  "gentry,"  as  distinguished  from  the  middle,  and 
(a  plu'ase  wliich  I  never  use)  the  lower  class,  is  quite  as  high,  as  that 
of  the  other  two.  In  regard  to  the  serv'ants  of  the  fii'st,  I  cannot 
speak  so  favoui'ably.  Perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  si^eak  at  aU  :  for  of 
all  classes,  they  are  the  least  understood  by  us :  as  Mr.  Maurice 
(was  it  not?)  stated  the  other  day.  For  Mr.  Maurice,  though  I 
have  once  only  met  him,  I  have  the  highest  respect.  I  think  that 
the  King's  College  authorities  were  right,  in  the  controversy  about 
aimioi.  Dr.  Jelf's  logic  was  the  better  of  the  two  :  but  Mi-. 
Maui-ice  has  so  many  claims  to  respect,  that  he  can  well  concede  to 
others  a  superiority  on  some  points.  Mr.  Kingsley,  whom  I  have 
not  seen,  I  also  greatly  respect ;  though  I  should  like  to  have  toned 
do"v\Ti  some  of  the  passages  in  his  books,  which  the  public  chiefly 
admu'c.  The  eff'orts  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  will  say  the  same 
of  the  City  ^Mission,  the  Eagged  Schools,  and  other  indi\'iduals  and 
associations,  for  the  poorer  classes,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  admii'- 
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ation.  Tlie  poor  do  waut  much  to  be  done  for  thorn.  Let  j'oiir 
ex|)erience  and  mine,  biing  before  ns  in  one  view,  the  excellent 
points,  Avhich  are  constantlj-  coming  imder  oui'  notice  ;  the  patient 
cndui'ance  of  all  the  hardships,  -which  poverty  brings  in  it's  train; 
the  magnanimity,  and  something  higher,  which  gives  a  grandeur 
to  the  submission  ;  the  ready  and  cheerful  help  given  to  their  fel- 
lows, under  sufferings  not  greater  than  theu-  own.  Then  think  of 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  agricidtui-al  labourers.  "What  can 
they  save  out  of  theii*  small  earnings,  and  their  fi-equently  large 
families  ?  Yet  they  do  save,  in  the  honest  and  manly  yearning 
after  independence.  You  must  have  seen  frequently  the  blight  of 
years,  of  painful  self  denial ;  and  then  comes  that  di-eaded  "imion." 
I  am  not  given  to  imnecessaiy  weepings ;  but  I  have  felt  my  heart 
stiiTcd  in  no  common  degree,  when  I  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
failure  of  the  manly  sti'uggle,  against  the  pauper's  fate ;  the  sinking 
of  heart,  with  which  defeat  is  at  last  confessed,  and  the  union  dole 
solicited.  The  best  lessons  of  my  life  have  been  given  to  me  in 
cottages ;  and  if  it  were  not  boastiaig,  I  could  almost  say,  that  I  feel 
more  at  home  in  them  than  elsewhere.  I  would  earnestly  and 
respectfully  ask  the  gentry,  to  assist  us,  with  their  presence  and 
countenance,  in  this  most  hopeful,  and  yet  most  hazarded  field. 
The  middle  classes  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  to  us ;  but  the  poor  arc 
still  om-'s.  The  oppressive  gratitude,  which  absurdly  repays  our 
little  efforts  for  them,  shows  the  fund  of  generous  feeling,  on  which 
we  may  draw.  I  have  been  always  a  croaker.  One  of  my  fancies, 
all  through  life,  has  been,  that  we  are  progi'essing  toward  a  revo- 
lution. The  practical  question,  arising  fi'om  that  fancy,  is,  shall  we 
have  oiu-  millions  of  poor  for  us,  or  against  us,  in  that  struggle,  if  it 
is  to  come  ?  Give  me  the  rude  material,  unsophisticated  with  cheap 
newspapers,  or  the  politics  and  theology  of  a  mechanics'  institute. 
Give  me  the  daring  poacher  or  smuggler  ;  and  I  doubt  not  to  make 
head  against  the  vestry  patriot  and  the  h-di"o])ping  preacher.  At  all 
events,  Robert,  here  is  our  appointed  Avork,  and  a  grand  Avork  it  is. 
There  is  one  practical  defect  in  the  Avorking  of  the  poor  laAV,  which 
must  be  eA'idcnt  to  us  all.  It  is,  that  industry  and  good  character 
are  not  encouraged  by  it,  in  contradistinction  to  their  oppositcs.  If 
a  poor  man  tries  to  keep  himself  independent  bj-  liis  labour,  and  by 
liis  savings  to  secure  independence  in  old  ago,  that  man  is  left  to 
struggle  unaided ;  and  when  his  struggles  have  failed,  he  receives 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  relief,  Avhich  others  have  been  for  years 
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indolently  recci\4ng.  What  encouragement  are  we  giving  to  the 
fonnation  of  good  character  in  the  poor  ?  So  long  as  he  can  help 
himself,  we  will  not  help  him,  such  is  ouv  miserable  economy  !  If 
we  did  help  him,  we  should  be  greatly  gainers  in  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  things.  Help  to  a  small  extent,  given  in  aid  of  a 
man's  o^^ai  exertions,  would  save  the  necessity  of  our  giving  help  to 
a  much  larger  amount  afterwards.  Wc  are  swelling  our  poor  rates, 
in  our  penny  wise  eflbrts  to  keep  them  low  ;  and  heavy  rates  are  not 
our  only  prospect,  but  with  them  a  demoralised  and  pauperised 
peasantry ;  and  is  not  that  another  name  for  heavj^  rates  ?  We  are 
getting  on  in  our  promising  course  :  for  the  feeling  of  independence 
is  fast  decaying  among  oiu'  peasantry,  and  maintenance  by  the  union 
becoming  less  dreaded.  "With  omv  usual  wise  policy,  wc  arc  now 
wantonly  throwing  away  much  of  the  good,  and  some  day,  we  shall 
wake  up  with  sudden  zeal  to  bustle  and  agitate  about  preserving 
Avhat  little  may  be  left.  Tarqiiin's  conduct  with  the  Sibylline 
books  is  a  standing  type  of  our  usual  conduct.  I  do  not  like  the 
composition  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  general.  I  have  been  a 
guardian ;  and  I  would  have  a  large  mixture  of  gentry  in  every 
board.  There  is  a  man  now  in  my  parish  who  has  belonged  for  years 
to  a  Friendly  Club  here  :  and  his  weekly  pay  from  it  has  been  2s.  6d. 
The  club  has  been  broken  up ;  though,  as  it's  treasurer,  I  made  good 
fight  for  it,  wrote  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  so  on.  I  am  the  poor  man's 
banker ;  and  when  he  has  spent  what  came  to  him  from  the  common 
funds,  he  may  expect  from  the  union  somethuag  like  his  old  pay. 
"  Virtue  is  it's  own  reward,"  and  he  had  the  feeling  of  independence 
as  his  reward :  but  ought  wc  not  to  have  given  some  encouragement  to 
a  man  doing  his  duty  ?  If  he  had  received  a  shilling  or  so  from  the 
union,  not  as  a  pauper,  for  that  would  have  wounded  his  feeling  of 
independence,  but  as  one  of  a  distinct  and  honoiu-ed  class  of  recip- 
ients, should  we  not  have  interested  all  the  members  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  club  ?  He  will  be  just  as  well  off  as  he  was  before : 
and  Avhat  encouragement  have  others  to  imitate  him,  in  his  self- 
denying  habits,  when,  without  them,  they  are  as  well  off  as  he  is  ? 
The  man  is  75  years  old,  not  quite  equal  to  John  Dennis,  but  one 
of  the  best  men  in  this  Parish,  notwithstanding.  He  is  one  of 
many  others,  whom  I  could  name,  sufferers  by  this  suicidal  policy 
of  our's.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  the  easiest  thing  in  tlic  world : 
but  nothing  is  easy  to  those,  who  listen  to  prating  patriots. 

I  must  speak  of  what  I  know.     Of  the  poor  I  do  know  some- 
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thing:  of  farmers  something  also;  but  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
community,  I  knoTr  comparatively  little ;  for  I  have  never  held  a 
curacy,  or  living,  in  a  large  town.  Of  the  gentiy  I  have  also  had 
some  knowledge :  and  very  favourable  has  that  knowledge  been. 
Commend  me  to  the  squire  of  long  descent  and  large  acres.  That 
is  the  man,  whom  I  would  select,  for  my  ruler  or  legislator.  That 
man  represents  a  class,  far  the  most  powerful,  though  numerically 
the  smallest,  in  this  country.  Vfe  may  talk  as  democratically  as 
we  think  fit;  we  may  be  called  by  our  neighbours  "a  shop-keeping 
nation"  ;  but  in  our  feelings  we  are  essentially  aristocratic.  There 
is  in  us  all  an  instinctive  feeling,  which  leads  us  to  prefer  that  class  of 
men,  whose  position  is  so  settled,  that  they  understand  it,  and 
their  own  relation  to  other  classes ;  to  whom  self  respect  is  a  natural 
feeling,  producing,  as  it's  necessary  accompaniment,  all  proper  respect 
and  courtesy  for  others.  Of  wealth  we  think  highly;  of  talent 
also ;  so  of  honours,  however  acquii'ed ;  but  combine  them  all,  and 
you  have  not  necessarily  the  "good  old  English  gentleman"  of  the 
song.  That  class  is  our  sheet  anchor ;  and  if  we  are  to  weather 
the  revolutionary  tempest,  which  I  am  so  silly  as  to  fancy  that  I 
foresee,  like  a  pig  seeing  the  vdnd,  for  I  am  no  Murphy,  to  that 
class  I  look,  as  the  probable  instrument  of  our  safety. 

In  regard  to  all  struggles,  political  or  other^vise,  my  docti'ine  is, 
to  reform  abuses,  wherever  they  exist;  and  not  to  wait,  to  have 
them  pointed  out  to  you,  and  then  often,  and  in  vain,  pointed  out, 
by  your  adversaries :  for  you  must  correct  them ;  and  if  you  coiTect 
them  yourself,  and  promptly,  you  stop  short  with  the  con'ection. 
If  you  delay,  and  make  fight  for  them,  and  are  defeated,  the 
abuses  are  corrected,  and  together  with  their  removal,  you  have 
to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  that,  which  you  should  never  have 
given  up.  Look  at  that  misnomer,  the  "Catholic  Emancipation 
Act."  The  distinctive  name  of  the  persons,  who  gained  by  it,  is  not 
"Catholic;"  for  that  name  is  common  to  others  with  them.  They 
were  not  "emancipated;"  for  that  is  a  word  applicable  to  slaves 
only.  These  persons  could  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  laboured  under 
other  civil  disqualifications,  all  together  amoimting  to  something  very 
far  short  of  slavery;  iinless  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough,  ex- 
cept the  burgesses,  are  to  be  considered  slaves.  Proper  concessions 
might  have  been  made  for  them,  with  proper  conditions  and  restric- 
tions ;  and  they  would  have  been  thankful.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
the   other  dissenters.     Most  proper  M'as  the   getting   rid  of   (hat 
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hoiTiblc  profanation,  which  we  used,  as  a  test  of  their  fitness  for  the 
public  sei-vicc  :  but  we  might  have  removed  that,  and  yet  imposed 
proper  restrictions.  Whereas,  we  resisted,  and  we  have  received 
what  we  have  received,  a  considerably  heavier  blow,  and  greater 
discouragement,  than  were  at  fii'st  propounded  to  us. 

The  "Reform  Act"  is  another  case  in  point.  If  we  had 
corrected  those  glaring  abuses,  which  called  for  reform,  we  should 
have  reformed,  and  yet  kept  our  constitution  intact :  but  we  would 
fight  for  them,  as  for  the  constitution,  in  which  they  were  grievous 
blemishes ;  and  now  we  have  almost  swamped  one  branch  of  our 
legislature,  and  have  exposed  the  whole  legislatiu-e  to  a  democratic 
pressure  from  without.  We  are  going  on  to  add  to  that  pressure, 
and  to  weaken  that,  on  which  it  presses,  by  our  wretched  time- 
serving ;  trying  to  stave  off  the  evil  day,  and,  by  so  trying,  bringing 
it  nearer.  A  loathsome  democracy  is  pressing  upon  us ;  and  we  are 
giving  up  to  it  one  after  another,  every  noble  and  sacred  institution, 
supposing  in  our  simpKcity,  that  the  maw  of  the  monster  can  ever 
be  filled ;  and  that  the  halcyon  days  are  coming,  when  he  shall  wag 
his  tail,  lie  down,  and  carefully  abstain  from  touching,  and  guard 
from  invasion  by  others,  that  which  we  7nust  refuse  to  give  him. 

See  now  how  public  opinion  grows,  as  Yirgil's  Fame,  creeping 
first  on  the  ground,  small  and  meek,  and  ending  in  toweling  -n-ith 
head  in  clouds,  and  oppressive  heels  on  our  necks.  Marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  is,  or  was  lately,  and  wiU  soon  again  be,  the 
cry.  A  very  few  persons,  of  wealth  and  station,  had  thought  fit  to 
marry  the  sisters  of  their  deceased  wives.  They  felt  themselves  in 
an  awkward  position,  with  public  opinion  against  them.  They  set 
to  work,  to  bring  public  opinion  to  their  side.  They  sent  paid 
agents  over  the  country,  to  coUect  cases  of  persons,  who  had  acted 
as  they  had  done,  and  to  waken  all  others  to  a  sense  of  the  grievance, 
under  which  they  had  been  unconsciously  suffering.  The  list  of 
the  unfortunate  martyrs  to  public  opinion  swells  :  petitions  pour  in 
from  aU  quarters,  for  deliverance  from  the  intolerable  oppression,  so 
kindly  brought  to  their  knowledge.  The  agents  in  this  business 
managed  their  business  very  clumsily.  They  made  their  case  too 
strong :  and  so  we  had  heart-rending  complaints  from  old  gentlemen 
of  seventy,  and  older,  begging  to  be  relieved  fi'om  their  distressing, 
and  ambiguous  position.  These  ardent  lovers  were  not  permitted 
to  marry  their  nieces,  or  their  wives'  sisters ;  and  they  could  not 
decorously  live  under  the  same  roofs  with  them.     Sumamim  est 
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errare,  and  wc  pitied  those  poor  venerable  suiFerers,  tliiiilcing  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  might  have  been  as  suitably  occupied,  in 
preparing  for  their  graves.  Give  me  an  opponent,  if  I  must  have 
one,  who  tiies  to  prove  too  much.  If  I  have  had  six  sheep  stolen, 
I  lay  my  indictment  for  five.  He  who  tiies  to  prove  the  stealing 
of  seven,  loses  his  labour,  and  has  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  suit.  I 
lilce  Mr.  Drummond's  summing  up  of  the  matter  ""Why  do  not  you 
marry  your  grandmother  like  a  man?"  I  like  Mr.  Drummond, 
and  I  like  also  Colonel  Sibthorpe.  There  is  no  cant  about  them : 
and,  the  plain  language,  in  which  they  express  their  honest  senti- 
timcnts,  is  quite  refreshing  to  one,  dosed  to  satiety  with  the  milk- 
and-water  verbiage  of  our  ordinary  fare.  Whatever  may  be  their 
opinions,  I  would  rather  be  governed  by  them,  than  by  others,  more 
ai-gute  elocutionists.  These  swarm  in,  what  I  must  consider  (though 
perhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my  bigotry)  as,  in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  the  "Lower  House  of  Parliament."  I  like  the  other 
House,  the  hereditary  legislature.  I  fancy,  that  their  capability  for 
legislation,  hereditary  or  acquired,  is  considerably  greater,  than  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  have  one  good  point : 
they  are  not  like  a  weathercock,  shifting  and  veering,  at  every 
change  of  the  sweet  breath  of  her  humourous  ladyship,  the  Koa^E/zoj, 
who  governs  elections.  We  should  be  in  luck's  way,  if  we  could 
turn  them  out,  and  supply  their  places  with  people  after  the  stamp 
of  Mr.  Miall,  Mr.  Wasliington  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones.  As  to 
the  press,  "  the  fourth  estate,"  which  is  trj-ing  to  domineer  over  all 
the  other  estates,  I  say,  Kick  it  out,  till  it  knows  it's  place.  It  is  a 
good  servant,  but  an  uncommonly  bad  master. 

We  have  been  all  wrong,  and  wrong  all  along.  It  is  late  in  the 
day  to  learn  a  new  lesson ;  but  there  is  time  yet,  if  we  will  learn 
and  act  upon  it,  to  save  what  remains  worth  sa^•ing.  Let  us  ooiTCct 
every  abuse ;  make  every  proper  concession ;  do  it  cheerfully,  of  our 
free  motion,  with  a  good  grace.  That  done,  let  us  fight  for  the 
veriest  trifle,  as  we  woidd  for  the  whole :  and  above  all,  let  us  make 
our  war  off'ensive,  not  defensive.  With  such  people  as  Mr.  Miall, 
and  his  colleagues,  in  or  out  of  the  House,  the  whole  rabble  rout  of 
political  dissenters  and  radicals,  the  best  plan  is,  not  to  go  on  arguing, 
as  you  would  with  decent  people.  They  would  not  understand  you : 
\\o\y  could  ihoy}  Our  plan  is,  to  come  at  once  to  our  "  no^aXog  et, 
TTavouoyoi  ei,  maX  avJp(«wj,"  and  hit  hard,  while  you  are  about  it. 
Ex.  gr.  If  you  had  a  hornet's  nest  in  yoiu-  garden,  you  would  not 
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be  contented  with  defending  yourself  against  each  of  those  insects, 
that  might  assail  you ;  and  fancy  tliat  you  had  done  something  great, 
if  you  succeeded  in  crushing  one  or  two,  that  might  have  been  less 
than  ordinarily  cautious.  You  woidd  don  a  sensible  tliick  coat,  put 
something  over  your  eyes  and  face,  to  protect  them ;  and  then,  with 
the  help  of  a  spade,  and  lantern,  and  such  combustibles,  as  would 
best  suit  your  purpose,  you  would  assail  the  nest,  and  extenninato 
the  vennin,  thus  saving  intense  bore  to  j-oiu'sclf  and  your  neighbours. 
I  have  a  most  respectfid  opinion  of  the  Scipionic  strategics.  Leave 
Eome  in  the  guard  of  the  many,  who  are  ready  to  defend  her ;  and 
go  youj.'self  to  attack  Carthage,  and  do  that  vi  ct  armis,  tooth  and 
nail. 

"  Protestantism  is  in  danger  " — yes  !  and  so  Protestants  join 
with  Papists,  Jews,  and  infidels,  to  assaidt  the  Chiu'ch  of  England. 
Great  sincerity  doubtless,  in  this  profession  of  zeal  for  Protestant- 
ism !  *  great  -wisdom,  in  the  plan  to  promote  it !  Suppose  the  Chiu'ch 


*   Tribulation  Wholesome, — Tliese  chastisements  are  common 

to  the  saints, 
And  such  rebukes  we,  of  the  separation, 
Must  bear  with  willing  shoulders,  as  the  trials 
Sent  forth  to  tempt  our  frailties. 

Ananias. — In  pure  zeal 
I  do  not  like  the  man  :  he  is  a  heathen, 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan,  truly. 

Tribulation. — Good  brother,  we  must  bend  unto  all  means, 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  the  holy  cause. 

Ananias. — Which  his  cannot:  the  sanctified  cause 
Should  have  a  sanctified  course. 

Tribulation. —  Not  always  necessary. 
The  children  of  perdition  are  oft-times 
Made  instruments  e'en  of  the  greatest  works. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  agree  with  me,  but  my  creed  as  to  English  dramatic 
literature  (to  say  no  more)  is,  that  Shakspeare  stands  at  the  head. 

Nee  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum  ; 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 
Jonson  honores. 

With  that  sole  e.xception,  I  agree  with  the  lines, 

"  The  Fox,  the  Alchemist,  the  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no  man." 

He  should  always  be  read,  with  the  help  of  the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  in  the  enco- 
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of  England  down ;  and  what  chance,  I  wonld  ask,  would  the  other 
Protestants  have  against  the  Papists  ?    as  much  chance  as  you  or  I 

mium  on  whom,  in  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  I  fully  coincide. 
This  note  may  draw  on  me  the  reproof,  of  being  a  lover  of  "profane  stage  plays." 
But,  good  objector,  how  can  you  tell,  that  I  do  not  read  them  all,  in  Bowdler's 
Editions  ?  Let  me  quote  a  little  more,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  pertinent  to 
the  objection  : — 

Ananias. — I  understand  no  heathen  language,  truly. 
•  •**»* 

Ananias. — Heathen  Greek,  I  take  it. 

Subtle. —  How!  Heathen  Greek ! 

Ananias. — All's  heathen  but  the  Hebrew. 

Subtle. — O,  you  are  sent  from  Master  Wholesome, 
Your  teacher  ? 

Ananias. — From  Tribulation  Wholesome, 
Your  very  zealous  pastor. 

Tribulation. — Verily,  'tis  true 
We  may  be  temporal  lords  ourselves,  I  take  it. 

Subtle. — You  may  be  anything,  and  leave  off  to  make 
Long-winded  exercises  ;  oi  suck  up 
Your  ha  !  and  hum  !   in  a  tune.     I  not  deny, 
But  such  as  are  not  graced  in  a  state, 
May,  for  their  ends,  be  adverse  in  religion. 
And  get  a  tune,  to  call  the  flock  together  ; 
For  to  say  sooth,  a  tune  does  much  with  women. 
And  other  phlegmatic  people :  it  is  your  bell. 

Ananias. — Bells  are  profane :   a  tune  may  be  religious. 

Subtle. — No  warning  with  you  !   then  farewell,  my  patience ! 
'Slight  it  shall  go  down :   I  will  not  be  thus  tortured. 

Tribulation. — Mind  him  not,  sir. 
I  do  command  thee,  spirit  of  zeal,  but  trouble, 
To  peace  within  him.     Pray  you,  sir,  go  on. 

Subtle. — Nor  shall  you  need  to  libel  'gainst  the  prelates. 
And  shorten  so  your  cars,  against  the  hearing 
Of  the  next  wire-drawn  grace.     Nor  of  necessity 
Rail  against  plays,  to  please  the  aldermen, 
Whose  daily  custard  you  devour,  nor  lie 
With  zealous  rage,  till  you  are  hoarse.     Not  one 
Of  these,   so  singular  arts.     Nor  call  yourselves 
By  names  of  Tribulation,  Persecution, 
Restraint,  Long-patience,  and  such  like,  afTected 
By  the  wliolc  family,  or  wood,  of  you, 
Only  for  glory,  and  to  catch  the  ear 
Of  the  disciple. 
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should  have,  in  a  boxing-match  with  Hercules.     The  Coalition  looks 
strong ;    but  any  one  can  sec  its  Avcak  points,  and  its  own  iahcrent 

Tribulation. — Truly,  sir,  they  are 
Ways  that  the  godly  brethren  have  invented, 
For  propagation  of  the  glorious  cause, 
A  very  notable  means,  and  whereby  also. 
Themselves  grow  soon,  and  profitably,  famous. 

Subtle. — O,  but  the  stone,  all's  idle  to  it!  nothing! 
The  art  of  angels,  nature's  miracle. 
The  divine  secret,  that  doth  fly  in  clouds 
From  east  to  west :  and  whose  tradition 
Is  not  from  men,  but  spirits. 

Ananias. — I  hate  traditions  ; 
I  do  not  trust  them — 

Tribulation. — Peace  ! 

Ananias. — They  are  popish  all. 
I  will  not  peace:  I  will  not — 

Tribulation. — Ananias ! 

Ananias. — Please  the  profane,  to  grieve  the  godly  : 
I  may  not — 

Subtle. — Well  Ananias,  thou  shall  overcome. 

Tribulation. — It  is  an  ignorant  zeal,  that  haunts  him,  sir. 
But  truly  else,  a  very  faithful  brother, 
A  botcher,  and  a  man,  by  revelation, 
That  hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Subtle. — Has  he  a  competent  sum  there  in  the  bag. 
To  buy  the  goods  within  ?   &c. 

Hudibras  is  not  bad,  but  nothing  like  this.  Zeal-^of-the-land  Busy  in  Bartholo- 
mew fair,  is  a  good  pendant  to  Tribulation  Wholesome  in  the  Alchemist.  One 
regrets  (but  the  cause  of  complaint  is  sadly  too  general)  that  so  much  excellence 
should  be  mixed  up  with  so  much,  that  is  base  and  degrading.  I  respect  :Mr. 
Bowdler ;  so  I  do  Jeremy  Collier.  Can  Jonson  and  Butler  have  been  dead 
hundreds  of  years  since  ?  or  are  they  living  among  us,  and  writing  for  us  ? 
What  a  refreshing  variety  would  the  study  of  their  works  be,  with  the  readers 
of  the  "  Record,"  and  tracts  against  Popery  and  tradition  !  What  quantities  of 
Exeter  Hall  rubbish  we  should  escape,  if  people  would  read  our  own  old  writers. 
I  do  not  look  upon  history,  as  an  old  almanack.  If  it  is,  at  least,  Jonson  was 
no  bad  Murphy ;  and  the  terror,  with  which  he  forsaw  the  coming  tempest,  is 
no  encouragement  to  me,  in  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  religious 
atmosphere.  The  people  of  his  day,  read  or  saw  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
laughed  :  but  his  lessons  were  lost  upon  them.  Zeal  for  "  pure  Protestantism," 
and  "civil  and  religious  liberty  !  "  yes! 

"  Good  brother,  we  must  bend  unto  all  means, 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  the  holy  cause." 
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■\vealcncss.  "Wliat  is  it  but  a  mixture  of  clay  and  metal,  swelled  up 
into  the  dummy  of  a  most  preposterous  giant  ?  Hit  it  hard,  and 
unsparingly,  (AahaKOV  yap  'su^ria-Etg.  See  one  contrivance  to  make 
the  mock  giant  appear,  like  Avhat  we  are  wished  to  consider  it.  Some 
presbyterians  (all,  for  anything  that  I  know  or  care)  have  given  up 
the  regium  donum.  Yes !  but  they  have  received  it — too  late  there- 
fore. The  concession  is  now  obviously  a  sacrifice  to  expediency, 
not,  as  they  would  have  us  think,  to  conscience  or  consistency. 
Liberty  is  what  the  Coalition  oiFers  us  :  and  what  is  that  in  plain 
English  ?  "Why,  the  right  of  thinking  and  doing  as  they  judge  best, 
and  of  compelling  us  to  think  and  do  as  they  think  and  do. 

On  another  public  question  I  will  say  a  few  words,  the  grant  to 
Maynooth.  I  may  be  wi'ong :  but  I  foncy,  that  the  principle,  in- 
volved in  the  support  by  us  of  that  institution,  has  been  conceded. 
The  question  before  us  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  amount  of  the  support 
to  be  given.  My  opinion  is.  If  you  have  given,  or  are  pledged  to 
give,  give  libcrallj^ :  and  do  let  us  be  saved  fi-om  those  Avretched 
calculations  on  Avindows,  broken,  and  patched  with  paper.  A  nation 
like  England,  ought  to  have  no  small  wars :  neither  ought  she  to 
make  small  gifts. 

Well,  I  think  that  I  must  shut  up  my  political  lucubrations ;  for 
I  am  quite  a  novice  in  the  art,  much  below  the  sages  of  most  public 
houses ;  and  I  feel,  like  the  sagacious  cat,  walking  along  a  strange 
wall,  plentifully  garnished  with  broken  glass.  On  the  general  subject 
(how  much  soever  I  may  have  failed  in  my  treatment  of  the  difi'erent 
parts)  I  think  that  you  will  understand  mc.  I  say  that  public 
opinion,  guided  by  men  and  newspapers,  is  so  oppressive,  and 
becoming  so  formidable,  that  our  policy  is  to  rebel  against  it,  before 


"  The  children  of  perdition,"  for  that  is  a  name  which  our  zealous  Protestants 
seem  agreed  in  giving  to  the  Papists,  are  welcome  auxiliaries  in  the  war  against 
the  Church  of  England.  The  alliance  gives  a  good  illustration  of  "diamond  cut 
diamond,"  for  the  Papists  are  equally  unceremonious  in  return,  each  party  being 
comfortably  assured  of  the  future  of  the  other.  "  For  the  furtherance  of  the 
holy  cause  "  of  destroying  the  Church,  "  minor  diircrenccs  "  (I  should  rather 
say,  reciprosity  of  opinion)  are  readily  merged  by  common  consent.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  treating  of  an  assault  on  the  Body,  I  can  be  profane,  in  drawing 
attention  to  a  similar  combination  against  the  Head,  Therefore  I  do  ask  atten- 
tion to  two,  who  being  before  "  at  enmity  between  themselves,"  in  the  further- 
ance of  a  common  cause,  "  were  made  friends  together." 

"  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  " 
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rebellion  becomes  too  late.  We  have  still  ''reason,"  as  part  of  our 
"treason;"  but  soon  we  shall  be  denied  the  possession  of  that. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  evil  is  already  invincible.  Say  not 
so.     Come,  take  an  oracle  to  cheer  you : — 

Axx'  oTTolav  fjiap^n,  Biipa-xieloi  ay>cuXoxii^*li 

Ta(x<pn'KY\<Ti  ^^xKOvlx  Koa'KB.uov  aifxxioTralriv, 

Arj  toIe  Uapxccyovuv  fxsv  txTToXT^Jlxi  n  i7Ho^o^u,>(Jiti, 

A{  Ka  /xn  TTuXeiv  aAAav7af  (xaXKov  I'Kuiila.i- 

"When  that  oracle  was  discovered,  piiblic  opinion  was  more  truculent,, 
than  it  is  now ;  but  there  was  an  uTre^puv^g  rs^vyi  in  reserve,  to  quell 
the  dominant  demagogue.  We  can  do  very  well ;  and  we  have  all 
sorts  of  help  at  our  command.  A  little  "  good  duplicity,"  or  a 
"sort  of  exaggeration,"  will  help  us  out  at  a  pinch;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Very  B-evd.  F.  Paber  for  their  judicious  use: 
and  he  is  a  workman,  who  ought  to  understand  the  use  of  his  tools. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  claws,  and  no  particular  predilection  for 
selling  sausages ;  so  that  we  may  wcU  hope  to  cook  the  Paphla- 
gonian's  goose  for  him,  and  serve  it  up  in  his  own  highly  flavoured 
sauce.     Let  us  try,  any  how  :  — 

Small  are  we,  and  not  so  great,  but  much  smaller, 
smaller  by  many  heads  and  many  shoulders,  than  the 
great  Paphlagonian  Hector,  Unsuitcd  to  our  hands 
the  shameless  stone,  or  the  spear,  casting,  and  leaving 
behind,  a  shadow  black  and  long.  Small  are  we,  but 
active;  Pygmaean  in  stature,  but  thinking  great  things. 
Small  our  arrows,  but  well-tempered,  pointed  with 
the  steel,  dear  to  shoe-making  men,  who  bear  upon 
their  shields  the  Tanner-Eagle,  confounder  of  con- 
flicts !  Sometimes  Jove  gives  lis  the  victory ;  and  wo 
return,  bearing  home  our  prize,  little,  but  satisfying 
our  desires.  For  sometimes  a  lion,  intent  on  the 
branchy- antlered  unconscious  stag,  hath  exposed  to  us 
his  tail :  or  a  bore,  rushing  forth,  hath  received  in  his 
shaggy  breast  our  Pj-gmajan  dart ;  and  the  air,  rushing 
from  his  distended  lungs,  hath  left  him  collapsed  and 
tame :  or  a  Molossian  mastiff  (mixed-breed)  hath 
received,  on  the  white  boundary  of  his  teeth,  a  pebble, 
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small,  but  well-directed  ;  and  continuing  to  snarl,  he 
bites  no  more,  pitiable  but  harmless.  Sometimes  also 
the  mighty  Paphlagonian  comes  abroad;  and  we, 
cowering  between  his  extended  legs,  flee  to  our  bur- 
rows, eating  our  hearts  in  silence. 

He,  many-minded,  many -homed,  rules  beneath  his 
sceptre  many  lands.  Sometimes  dwelling  near  the 
sacred  wide-flo^ving  river,*  silver-eddying,  untainted 
with  pollution,  unploughed  by  the  curved  keel, 
haunted  by  tuneful  swans,  with  banks  inhabited  by 
shepherds,  tending  their  harmless  flocks,  he  casts  his 
eyes  over  the  world,  ruling  with  far-seeing  vigilance, 
glorying  in  his  might.  Here  he  hath  fixed  his  chosen 
seat,  not  always  so ;  for  Fame  tells  of  ancient  days, 
when  here  there  dwelt  a  company  of  men,  black- 
garbed,  crown  shaven,  girt  with  ropes,  with  feet  un- 
washed, sleeping  on  the  ground,  swarming  with  ver- 
min, such  was  their  sanctity !  From  this  seat  they 
were  driven  ;  and  now  the  mighty  giant  wields  here 
his  sable  sceptre,  meditating  over  his  sable  streams, 
despatching  hence,  over  sea  and  land,  his  sable  mes- 
sengers. 

The  former  occupiers  of  the  spot,  hapless  band ! 
have  gone  :  but  in  their  place  has  sprung  up  a  race, 
different,  and  yet  alike.  By  the  same  wide-flowing 
river  they  assemble,  collected  from  their  different 
homes,  what  time  the  flowery  May  wakes  up  the 
labours  of  the  torpid  hive.  Sable  their  garb  also,  but 
limp  and  wide  their  white  gorgets ;  priestly  too,  but 
deriving  their  priesthood  from  many  and  varied 
sources,  wisely  despising  the  past,  looking  far  into 
things  yet  to  come,  and  not  unmindful  of  present 
things.  Chiefly  they  dread  the  far-famed  city,  seven- 
hilled  ;  and  with  incessant  clamours,  faithful  watch- 
dogs 1  they  banish  sweet  sleep  from  all  within  their 
hearing.  Over  these  rules  the  Paphlagonian  hero, 
sometimes   ashamed  of   such  subjects,   wide   ruling, 

•   The  Thames  at  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
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king  of  men.     But  separate  he  dwells,  in  his  own 
haU.     Uuder  him,   obedient    to  his   commands,   and 
much  subordinate,  lower  in  rank,  and  less  reno'mied 
in  the  man-ennobling  conflict,  rules,  cased  in  thick 
bull's  hide,  and  with  the  skull  of  a  mountain  bull, 
thick,  impenetrable,  a  chief,  feeble  in  hand,  but  with 
the  poisons,  which  fruitful  Mature  abundantly  yields, 
making  formidable  his  nerveless  shafts.     Stranger  to 
Parnassus,  but  not  ungifted  with  a  muse,  new,  ornate, 
recently  woven,  he  commits  to  undying  Eecord  his 
wise  counsels,  far-seeing  visions  into  times  to  come, 
commands  obeyed  by  his  subject  followers.     They, 
carrying  with  them  the  Record,  which  shapes  their 
path,  go  to  all  parts,  obedient.     Whether  their  duty 
be,  to  bring  to  light  some  traitor,  lurking  in  ambush 
in'dear  native  land;  or  whether,  boldly  to  assaU  the 
three-circled  crown,  dangerous  to  Kberty;  or  whether, 
in  the   far  Ea.st,   wisely  to   sow  dissensions  among 
thrones,  peaceful  as  yet,  aUies  in  name,  but  hostile  in 
their  insidious  intentions,  oberlient  they  go,  for  thus 
their  sacred  Record  command.s.   But   chiefly  nearer 
home  are  their  labours  exercised :  and  in  towns  and 
vHlages  unnumbered,  traitors  double-minded  are  re- 
strained; temples,  built  in  ancient  times,  forbidden 
to  be  repaired ;  the  traitorous  men,  who  would  build, 
and  in  buUding  imitate  the  work  of  men,  who  were, 
prevented;    knowledge  withheld  from  priests;    and 
encouragement    given   to   those,    who    with   "good 
duplicity,"  and    "exaggeration,"   would  bring  the 
land  under  bondage  to  a  foreign  priesthood.     Such 
deeds  hath  Record  done ! 

West  of  the  mighty  giant's  abode,  assemble  the 
men  and  women,  obedient  to  Record.  West  still,  lies  the 
cave,  where  dweUs  the  White  Horse,  formerly  visited 
by  other  horses,  and  cars  quaflruply  yoked ;  but  the 
stem  might  of  iron  hath  di-iven  them  aAvay  ;  though 
yet  may  be  seen  here,  frequent,  the  humbler  bus.  In 
the  same  well-paved  street,  but  opposite,  may  be  seen 
a  name,  like  that  borne  by  the  snowy  courser,  but 
not  altogether  the  same ;  for  with  mortal  men,  and 
l2 
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their  words,  such  license  is  allowed.*  Bearing  that 
name,  a  sable-garbed,  white-gorgeted,  hero  hath  fixed 
his  seat,  where  sea-traversing  men  receive  into  their 
fair  haven  the  storm-shattered  barks ;  and  ^vith  skilful 
hand  repair  the  broken  timbci-s,  daughters  of  the 
forest.  Here  the  hero  rules,  seldom  disturbed  during- 
thirty  circHng  years,  that  have  witnessed  his  sway. 
Among  his  obedient  subjects  he  calmly  dwells,  dropping 
honey,  and  adding  glory  to  the  ambrosial  repasts, 
where  men,  whom  Jove  hath  gifted  with  eloquence, 
and  female  women,  not  altogether  mute,  discom-se  on 
Record;  and  impart  to  each  other,  alternate,  the 
sayings  and  doings,  thoughts  and  intents  of  their 
neighboiu's.  Heavy  labour !  lightened  by  cups,  alien 
to  Bacchus,  artfully  extracted  j5-om  the  nepenthean 
herb,  brought  over  the  wine-faced  deep,  from  the 
flowery  central  land,  contemptuous  of  outer  barba- 
rians, dwelling  darkling  beyond  its  celestial  frontiers ; 
and  bread,  gift  of  Ceres,  thinly  cut,  finely  spread  with 
the  thick-pressed  milk  of  the  pasture-loving  cow.  But 
mindful  of  battle,  the  hero,  girding  up  his  loins,  walks 
foith,  to  spy,  if  near  his  throne  any  black-coated- 
traitor  meditates  rebellion  against  Eccord;  or  any 
woman,  in  guileful  art  tending  the  sick,  and  nurturing 
the  helpless  oi-phans  of  ocean-lost  mariners,  disregards 
it's  sacred  mandates.  Like  a  lion,  confident  in  his 
might,  on  these  he  pounces;  and  leaves  them  sad 
examples  to  those,  who  would  rebel  in  like  guise. 
Sometimes,  stirred  with  patriot  zeal,  he  leaves  the 
land  of  Anglo-Saxons :  and  crossing  the  wide-flowing 
Tamar,  traversed  by  a  bridge  vapour-propelled,  he 
enters  the  land,  inhabited  by  Britons,  savage  race, 
with  skins  cccrulcan  tinted,  guiltless  of  clothing, 
driving  to  battle  cars  armed  with  ii'on  scythes,  Avhere 
yet  may  be  seen  the  four-horsed  chariot,  relic  of  a 

"  Shathmont — salmont — you  see  the  close  alliance  of  the  sounds.  Dropping 
out  two  h's  and  a  t,  and  assuming  an  /,  makes  the  whole  difference.  I  wish  that 
no  antiquarian  derivation  had  demanded  heavier  concessions." — Scott's  Anti- 
quary. See  in  the  same  authority,  the  process,  by  which  "  Quickens  Bog  "  it 
corrected  into  "  Whacken*  Burgh."     Tlie  whole  book  is  inteusely  clever. 
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by-gone  age.     There  too  lie  hunts  out  the  traitors, 
extending  far  and  wide  the  fame  of  Eecord. 

Such  as  he  is  on  the  banks  of  Tamar,  so  another, 
like  to  him,  in  activity  and  labours,  Close  by  the 
banks  of  Sabriua's  s^yift,  maiden-destroying  stream, 
close  to  the  field  near  the  fiine-renowned  city,  where 
the  nephew-smothering  monarch,  slew  his  youthful 
rival,  closer  yet  to  the  city,  bearing  his  not-yet  kingly 
name,  city,  now  renowned  for  the  ruddy  well-pressed 
cheese,  rich,  double;  or  better  fitted  single  for 
Vulcan's  sacred  force,  savoury  repast,  dear  to  the 
harp-bearing,  inspired  race  (kindred  to  the  Tamar- 
bordered  nation)  inhabiting  mountains,  covered  with 
goats,  and  the  timid  hare-formed  tiibes,  buiTowing  in 
earth  by  day,  and  frisking  in  freedom,  what  time 
Phoebus  hath  withdrawn  his  beams,  and  milder  Hes- 
perus hath  lighted  his  peaceful  lamp.  Largely  they 
disport  on  the  pungent  plant  of  the  field,  haunted  by 
the  dabbled  angel,*'  dispelling  the  sacred  power  of 
thirst  with  the  dark  nectar,  cream-headed,  best 
drained  from  massive  cups,  burnished,  looking  like 
silver,  having  one  handle.  In  a  city  rules  the  hero, 
new,  gorgeous,  famed  for  warm  baths  loved  by  Hercu- 
les, and  for  health-giving  waters,  haunted  by  golden- 
hued,  golded-zoncd  sojourners  under  Indian  suns, 
seeking  here  health  and  occupation.  Alike  in  energy 
and  employment  both  the  heroes,  and  many  others 
like  minded,  well- thinking,  doing  kind  things,  but 
more  suspecting,  than  mind  would  dictate,  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  others,  Avho  are  warring  against 
the  same  foes:  carefully  tending  their  sheep,  but 
sometimes,  in  eager  defence  against  imaginary  lions, 
leaving  them  exposed  to  existent,  but  ignobler, 
beasts  of  prey :  raising  often  a  cry  against  the  wolf, 

*  "  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, — 
Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  perjured,  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury." 

Richard  Zrd.—Act  1.  Scene  4. 
i3 
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and  finding  only  the  downy  nestlings  of  tlie  mai'c  ;  or 
needlessly  "  sounding  the  tocsin  of  Popery,"  and 
awakening  into  auxiliaiy  vociferation  the  patient,  long- 
eared,  remoter  kindred  of  the  horse :  distracting  oft- 
times  the  silly  minds  of  other  sheep  and  other  shep- 
herds, and  hindering  the  good,  which  each  might  do 
to  other,  hindering  the  common  good  of  aU.  Sad  is 
it,  that  friends  should  be  thus  misguided,  and  in  error 
direct  against  each  other  weapons,  otherwise  formid- 
able to  common  foes.  But  not  now  can  the  Muse 
linger,  to  drop  a  tear ;  for  time  will  clear  away  the 
thick  mist,  now  obscuring  the  judgment  of  all.  Turn 
we  now  against  avoAved  foes. 

Unliappy  beyond  others  they,  who  remote  from 
the  glowing  dome,  where  Phoebus  yokes  his  fire- 
breathing  steeds,  land  of  the  wise,  list  nightly  the 
iiissing  plunge,  with  which  he  descends  into  the 
western  wave,  weary,  longing  to  rest  his  limbs,  and 
close  his  burdened  eyes,  in  the  pierced  bed,  where 
long  since  Araphitrite  vainly  expecting  him,  discon- 
tented, lies  buried  in  deep  slumber.  Subject,  as  others, 
to  wide  ruling  Hector,  king  of  men,  and  to  Record, 
hostile  to  the  seven-hilled  city,  they  lament  the  hard 
destiny,  which  hath  assigned  to  them  western  climes, 
and  AVestcrn  Times,  and  made  them  unwilling 
listeners  to  the  sad  Journal,  more  western  still.  The 
great  Hector,  strong,  and  often  just,  is  sometimes 
merciful.  Pity  stirring  his  magnanimous  breast,  he 
doth  sometimes  forbear  to  crush  Avith  his  chariot 
wheels  a  prostrate  foe.  With  skilful  hand  guiding 
aside  his  a^therial  coursers,  he  leaves  the  mangled, 
but  yet  breathing,  mass.  Sometimes  Record  doth 
not  utterly  destroy ;  and  Religion,  sweet  daughter 
of  Heaven,  is  heard  in  her  common  plea  for  the 
suffering  children  of  a  Common  Father.  But  no 
puch  mercy  awaits  lliose,  who  groan  under  the  added 
bondage  of  subordinate  despots,  lower  knaves,  shame- 
less manglers  of  the  mangled  and  slain,  filthy  rev- 
ellers on  gai'bage.  Brothers,  trained  to  liberal 
exercises  in    that    school,   where    erst   the   sausage- 
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seller  imped  his  young  wing  for  combat  with  thi? 
Tanner-Eagle,  for  unpeered  guardianship  over  the 
democracy  of  Athens,  dear  to  Pallas,  covering  with 
extended  saucepan  her  violet-crowned  city ;  maligners 
of  priest  and  noble ;  sycophants,  tainting  with  foul 
breath  whatever  of  good,  or  gentle,  or  sacred,  still 
redeems  this  burdened  land ;  spurned  alike  by  Hector 
and  Record,  shrinliing  from  the  contamination  of 
their  loathsome  association, — these  no  gallows  hath 
yet  rewarded,  no  pillory  hath  received  into  its  three- 
holed  embrace.  Instead  of  degradation,  if  of  such 
they  are  capable,  wealth  has  been  their  portion, 
wealth  dearly  earned  by  painful  and  unwearied  lies. 
Instead  of  infamy,  pursuing  through  the  world, 
closely  attached,  closely  following,  like  a  tin  kettle 
the  tail  of  the  panting  cur,  one  hath  the  seat  of 
justice  received,  and  Justice  in  shame  hath  veiled  her 
averted  face.  Without  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
due  reward  they  remain ;  for  Jove  hath  taken  from 
priestly  hands  the  horsewhip,  chastiser  of  snobs !  •* 

Against  all  these  foes  have  we  to  contend.     Small 
are  we  ;  so  great  and  so  numerous  our  foes !  but  not 


•  The  reader  may  detect  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  fact,  reported  to  me, 
that  there  are  two  newspapers,  one  published  at  Exeter,  called  the  "  Western 
Times,"  and  the  other  elsewhere,  called  the  "Plymouth  Journal,"  edited,  or 
owned,  by  brothers;  and  that  he  of  the  former  is,  or  has  been,  a  magistrate, 
in  his  ancient,  "  ever  faithful,"  city.  Curious  !  I  shall  be  fancying  inyselt  a 
small  Dr.  Gumming.  I  am  also  told,  that  the  brothers  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
the  persons,  who  suffered  in  Queen  Wary's  reign,  in  front  of  Balliol  College.  I 
am  sure,  that  the  name  is  not  Cranmer  or  Ridley.  Latimer,  is  it  ?  Well  I  never 
venture  rash  statements;  but  anyone,  who  is  curious,  can  inquire  for  himself. 
Thereisa"Littimer"  I  know,  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens'  works;  and  a  pretty 
fioure  he  cuts,  in  an  engraving,  where  he  is  paired  with  a  gentleman  of  kindred 
spirit,  Mr.  Uriah  Heep.  An  interesting  brace  of  jail-birds  they  are,  as  one 
would  wish  to  see,  recently  escaped  from  the  gallows,  and  more  recently,  the 
subjects  of  a  somewhat  speedy  conversion.  Latimer,  or  Littimer  ?  After  ail, 
what  is  in  a  name,  when  these  are  Arcadians  all  four,  id  est,  as  some  one  says, 

all  ?     A   thought  occurs  to  me,  that  in   preaching  honesty  to  others, 

I  must  not  be  setting  an  example  of  skulking  from  the  consequences  of  word  or 
deed;  so,  if  there  should  be  anything  imprudent  in  this,  or  any  other  part  of 
my  pamphlet,  I  withdraw  the  plea  of  ignorance,  which  with  poetical  license  I 
had  assumed,  and  I  have  already  given  the  names  of  my  lawyers. 
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always  on  the  more  powerful  doth  Victory  wave  her 
pilrer  pinion.  Speak,  Muse !  and  give  thy  counsel, 
ho^y  best  to  meet  the  fonnidable  host.  "Dweller  on 
earth,  and  earthly  in  thy  craven  fears,  restrain  from 
meaner  foes  thy  hand,  but  if  Hector  fall" — Part  of 
the  warning  voice  hath  been  dispelled  into  thin  air : 
part  we  have  received,  and  mind  may  supply  the  rest. 
"VYell-girt  men !  contending  for  dear  native  land,  for 
freedom  making  glad  the  hearts  of  those,  Avho  have 
little  else  to  cheer  them,  let  us  repel  the  day  of  slavery ! 
Quail  not  before  the  giant;  though  with  one  leg 
planted  on  the  island  fortresses  of  the  northern  sea, 
the  other  on  the  shores  of  wide-flowing  Hellespont,  or 
the  Chersonese,  or  the  inhospitable  sea,  whence  Jason 
carried  the  golden  fleece,  where  also  Miltiades  reigned, 
with  mind  and  hand  everywhere,  let  us  be  men !  Let 
us  remember,  that  one  omen  of  success  is  all  that  is 
I'equired,  and  that  wc  have  "to  fight  for  dear  native- 
land,"  and  for  all  that  makes  it  dear.  Think  not 
basely  of  self  only ;  but  of  those,  who  think  with  us, 
and  are  exposed  to  our  common  danger.  "Warriors, 
with  limbs  enfeebled,  by  bearing  the  long  lance,  and 
ponderous  shield,  through  many  a  sultiy  day,  for  our 
country's  cause,  now  weak  from  blood  poured  out  for 
us,  gaunt  of  frame,  hoary  of  head,  look  to  us  for 
defence,  against  their  ungenerous,  ungrateful,  oppres- 
sors. With  shields  joined,  let  us  rescue  them ;  and 
place  them,  where  in  safety  and  honour  they  may  live 
their  remaining  days,  pleased  in  the  remembrance  of 
theii'  past  deeds,  pleased  in  the  smaD,  but  grateful, 
meed  of  our  respect.  Counsellors,  spent  with  labour, 
not  less  exhausting,  but  on  other  fields,  brain- wearied, 
(fruit  of  though  tf id  days  and  watchful  nights,  undergone 
for  us,)  successful  now,  at  other  times  failing,  for  such 
is  the  common  doom ;  priests  and  women,  worn  out 
in  works  of  mercy,  defenceless  now,  for  age,  sex, 
priesthood,  station,  past  services,  the  grave  even,  com- 
mon refuge,  are  no  defence — all  these  are  unmeetly 
recompensed  by  the  scorns  of  letter-less  compellers  of 
tlods,  hucksters  of  words,  Boeotian  chivalry !     With 
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lances  protended,  growling  like  the  lioness  round  her 
helpless  offspring,  let  us  defend  our  defenders,  and 
benefactors.  Lot  us  be  men ;  and  leave  to  a  Higher 
Power  the  result. 
There,  my  old  nag  is  a  little  blown.  So  I  will  get  off,  and  lead 
him  up  the  next  hill.  We  have  got  over  the  worst  part  of  the 
road;  and  I  wiU  mount  again,  when  wo  come  to  good  trotting 
ground.  I  dare  say,  that  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  in  print  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  have  written ;  and  probably,  had  I  the  opportunitj"-, 
I  should  put  my  pen  through  one  half  of  it :  but  I  had  no  choice. 
It  has  been  to  me  a  case  of  ''now  or  never.  "  I  expect,  as  you 
know,  occupation  for  my  time,  Avhich  will  leave  me  none  to  sjoare 
for  book-writing ;  and  this  opportunity  wiU  not  occur  again.  "What 
I  have  written,  has  been  hastily,  under  pressure  of  business  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  to  keep  pace  with  my  printer.  To  say  that  I  expect  to 
do  myself  credit,  is  simply  ridiculous.  I  must  be  a  loser,  in  that 
part  of  reputation,  which  I  most  value.  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  hit 
on  the  right  way  of  Maiting :  but  I  may  have  carried  out  my  design, 
like  a  bungler.  Nothing  is  more  likely.  I  want  to  excite  better 
men,  to  carry  out  my  design,  in  a  better  way.  The  halting  pedant, 
Tyrtoeus,  was  in  appearance  no  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  war- 
like Spartans;  but  his  "masculine  verses"  made  them  behave  like 
men.  Men  we  have  in  abundance ;  but  I  fancy  (I  may  be  wrong) 
that  they  have  lost  the  full  feeling  of  manhood,  in  groundless  terrors, 
a  mere  Panic  fear,  of  their  ostentatious  adversaries.  If  I  have  done 
a  little,  what  could  you  do  ?  what  could  men,  whom  you  and  I 
gladly  acknowledge  as  greatly  our  superiors,  do  ?  My  heart  warms, 
as  I  write  to  you ;  and  though  we  Avould  equally  disapprove  of 
admitting  the  enlightened  public  to  a  participation  in  our  unre- 
strained outpourings ;  in  this  case  the  shame  and  ridicule  are 
mine,  and  you  escape.  I  have  not  been  generous,  at  your  expense. 
You  cannot  tell,  my  dear  old  friend,  how  pained  I  am,  at  the  idea  of 
swaggering  and  blustering  before  the  intelligent  public,  as  a  sort  of 
hero  (heroes  are  cheap  now-a-days,)  or  it  maybe  as  a  martj-r,  equally 
ridiculous  word !  I  am  no  lawyer ;  and  I  may  have  made  myself 
amenable  to  law.  That  may  make  me  poorer,  than  I  am ;  may 
even  deprive  me  of  liberty.  To  my  excitable  temperament,  neither 
of  these  dangers  is  a  subject  of  fear.  Let  me  be  sent  to  prison,  I 
shall  have  books,  I  presume  ;  and  they  may  allow  me  ink  and  paper. 
Some  newspaper  may  be  my  successful  adversary.     "Well,  my  leisure 
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hours,  when  I  have  done  mounting  guard  on  the  treadmill,  will  be 
employed  in  studying  (harder  labour  still  I)  the  files  of  that  paper 
for  by-gone  years  :  and  taught  by  expei'ience,  I  shall  hit  with  greater 
effect,  and  greater  safety.  Be  it  "  Times,  "  or  "Western  Times,  " 
not  that  I  compare  them,  for  the  adjective  makes  all  the  difference, 
I  will  try  what  stuff  still  remains  in  me.  The  violin,  and  the 
Caledonian  -^doKn  (for  I  dread  to  use  the  more  common  adjective  and 
substantive)  are  not  more  distinct,  than  the  "  Times "  and  the 
"Western  Times."  I  ask  for  no  man's  sympathy;  and  I  beg  that 
no  man  will  presume  to  offer  it  to  me.  If  I  get  off  with  a  fine ; 
why  I  may  send  round  my  hat,  in  the  shape  of  cards,  with  a  slit 
for  a  shilling,  though  sovereigns  will  not  be  refused.  Or  perhaps, 
not  tempted  by  the  novelty  or  respectability  of  the  contrivance,  I 
may  resort  to  my  old  trade,  which  for  a  year  or  two  I  have  discon- 
tinued, of  pupil-taking.  My  terms  are  not  quite  those  of  our  Dothe- 
boys  in  this  Parish ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  I  might  clear  enough,  to 
pay  my  damages.  Under  the  most  favourable  contingency,  I  must 
cut  a  small  figure  in  my  own  estimation.  Perhaps  I  have,  all  along, 
kept  to  the  windward  of  the  law;  and  this  is  an  addition  to  my  punish- 
ment :  for  I  shall  have  been  swaggering  in  public  opinion  as  a  can- 
didate for  cheap  martyrdom,  taking  care  all  the  time  to  keep  out  of 
its  reach.  I  do  not  purpose  to  answer  any  one,  who  may  attack  me. 
"NYhethcr  or  not  I  shall  depart  fi'om  my  purpose,  depends  very  much 
on  the  assailant,  and  the  manner  of  assaidt. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objection,  which  the  sober,  drab-coloured, 
portion  of  the  community,  may  make  to  my  style.  Some  such  sen- 
tence as  this,  though  I  am  no  Murphy,  or  Dr.  Gumming,  I  can  pro- 
gnosticate, "  The  cause  of  truth  is  never  promoted  by  sharp  or  sar- 
castic language.  Meekness  should  be  inculcated  meekly."  I  differ 
from  you,  my  prosy  friend.  I  might  spend  my  life,  in  Avriting  ser- 
mons ;  01',  in  order  that  they  might  be  still  more  pointless,  I  might 
go  on  delivering  them  extemporaneously,  after  the  true  Exeter  Hall 
stamp.  But  not  a  friend  encouraged,  or  a  foe  daunted,  would  be 
the  reward  of  my  washy  outpourings.  Now  this  little  pamphlet 
will,  in  its  probably  limited  circulation,  gain  for  me  both  these 
objects.  More  than  one  good  man,  or  woman,  will  find,  that  he  or 
she  has  a  friend,  sympathising  now,  and,  in  exception  to  the  com- 
mon cant  of  sympathy,  ready  to  lend  a  hdping  hand.  More  than 
one  opponent,  malicious,  or  stupid  only,  will  discover,  that  among 
those  people,  the  despised  Tractarians,  or  bigoted  Tories,  whom  he 
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has  been  honouring  with  his  Bupercilious  contempt,  (^oevSucov,  xai 
Tu(pda>^fA.o)  '^■apa^ax^.uv,  there  may  he  harder  liitters  than  himself; 
and  he  will  Icnow  where  to  go,  when  he  wants  more  of  that  article, 
in  the  management  of  which  he  fancies  himself  an  adept.  The 
result  of  that  may  be  a  return,  on  all  sides,  to  the  ordinary  language 
of  civilised  life,  a  "mutual  reciprocity,"  as  the  late  worthy  member 
for  Montrose  said,  or  might  have  said  ;  and  that  Avill  be,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  satisfactory  "sum  tottle  of  the  whole  matter."  Answer  my 
arguments,  if  you  can,  good  enlightened  reader :  but  when  you  come 
to  criticise  my  style,  my  inference,  and  that  of  many  others,  will  be, 
that  the  answering  of  the  arguments  is  a  work  above  your  power. 
A  good  joke  indeed !  For  nearly  twenty  years,  I,  and  those  most 
dear  to  me,  have  been  most  unmercifully  assailed ;  and  I  am  now 
required  to  spare  the  feelings  of  our  assailants !  Fair  play,  if  you 
please.  If  I  must  have  a  bout  with  the  foils,  I  must  insist  on  having 
both  buttons  on,  or  both  off.  But  I  might  be  satisfied  with  defending 
myself,  in  case  of  attack  ?  That  is  not  my  social  principle,  nor  my 
theology.  I  must  take  care  of  others,  as  well  as  of  myself.  If  I 
happen  to  have  a  good  stick  in  my  hand,  and  am  assaulted  by  a 
mischievous  cur,  which  is  the  nuisance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  one  such  in  my  diocese  is  the  "Western  Times,"  am  I  to  be 
be  contented  with  keeping  him  off,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  taking 
refuge  at  the  nearest  open  door  ?  If  I  could  do  no  better,  I  would 
do  that  :  but  if  I  could  so  lay  my  stick  over  the  ribs  and  head  of  the 
noble  animal,  as  to  make  him  dread,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  every  thing 
on  two  legs,  I  should  have  done  good  service ;  for  which  all  the  women 
and  children  of  the  neighboiu'hood,  all  the  aged  and  infii-m,  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  me.  Suppose  that  I  came  off  considerably  daubed 
with  mud,  and  with  a  bite  or  two,  a  clothes  brush,  and  some  soap 
and  water,  with  a  pennyworth  of  plaister,  would  set  all  that  right. 
I  like  Rob  lloj-'s  advice  to  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  "  Hout  tout,  mon,  let 
that  flee  stick  i'  the  wa' ;  when  the  dii't's  dry,  it  '11  rub  out." 

If  I  have  used  too  severe  language,  in  regard  to  individuals  or 
bodies  of  men,  who  deserved  more  lenient  treatment,  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  be  too  severe ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  I  have 
been  so,  I  humbly  beg  the  pardon  of  that  individual,  or  that  body, 
I  must  judge  of  individuals,  by  the  association,  in  which  they 
have  placed  themselves. .  If  I  hit  a  pigeon,  when  I  am  shooting  at 
a  flock  of  crows,  that  ai'e  damaging  my  garden,  I  cannot  help  it. 
What  business  had  the  pigeon  in  such  company  ?      Qu'  allaii  i1  faire 
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dans  cette  gaUre  f  lu  the  case  of  those,  whose  malice  and  insolence 
leave  them  without  excuse,  I  intended  to  be  severe ;  and  I  would 
have  been  more  so,  if  I  had  possessed  the  requisite  ability.  Let  me, 
in  self  defence,  point  out  to  you  the  distinction,  never  forgotten  by  me, 
but  which  you,  in  your  wisdom,  may  have  overlooked,  between  the 
malicious  railer,  and  the  assailant,  perhaps  equally  mischievous,  or 
even  more  so,  who  may  have  been  sincere  in  his  professions  of  zeal, 
and  become  an  assailant,  through  no  greater  moral  defect,  than  a  pig- 
headed stupidity.  Sincerity  and  honesty  I  revere,  loherever  I  find 
them,  or  suspect  that  they  can  p  ossibly  be.  Hypocrisy  I  abhor — no 
particular  merit  in  me,  for  my  profession  has  brought  me  into  more 
intimate,  and  frequent,  contact  with  that,  than  with  any  other  sin ; 
and  I  know,  that  it  is  destructive  of  every  virtue.  I  will  quote  a 
sentence  of  my  own  on  another  occasion,  "There  are  persons,  in 
whose  system  of  theology,  the  dii'tiest  roguery  and  lying  are  com- 
patible with  the  possession  of  Clii-istian  perfection."  There,  I  have 
given  you  the  key-note :  and  if  you  cannot  now  manage  for  yourself, 
I  cannot  congratulate  you,  on  having  much  music  in  your  soul. 

Now  Eosinante  has  recovered  his  wind,  and  we  will  mount 
again  for  another  canter  :  for  I  have  many  wise  things  to  say.  Wq 
will  begin  with  a  little  theology.  You  must  have  noticed  long  ago, 
Robert,  in  what  a  singular  position  we  are  placed.  "We  cannot  lift 
our  eyes,  but  a  great  direction  post  on  either  hand,  with  it's  "  Keip 
on  this  syde,"  is  alternately  soliciting  us  to  the  edge  or  the  hedge. 
Fervent  Protestants,  by  their  open  ridicule  of  things  sacred,  are 
pushing  us  toward  Popery.  Fervent  Papists,  by  the  ridicule  which 
they  are  more  effectually  bringing  on  things  sacred,  are  pushing  us 
toward  the  infidelity  of  ultra-Protestantism.  In  our  timid  hesita- 
tion, we  meet  with  much  encouragement,  from  the  rival  sirens ;  for 
they  forget  their  mutual  hostility,  and  tui-n  their  wrath  from  their 
contraries,  against  us,  who  are  between  them  both.  On  one  side, 
the  fervent  Papist  bestows  upon  us,  his  solemn  anathema :  on  the 
other,  we  are  saluted  with  a  dead  cat  from  the  fervent  Protestant — 
Yiuhv  ru  yaXEulyi-  "We  are  in  the  position  of  the  Aristotelic  virtue, 
thrust,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  into  the  contrary  extremes ;  and 
taught  to  feel,  that  we  are  disclaimed  by  both,  as  "  none  of  their 
child."  Wise  builders  are  they  both.  One  would  erect  a  Brobdignagian 
extinguisher,  to  enclose  us  all,  without  afty  regard  to  our  natural 
craving  for  light  and  air.  The  other  would  have  us,  in  defiance  of 
•tymology,  to  regard  that  as  the  best  "edifying,"  which  consists  in 
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carrying  away  the  common  materials,  for  the  erection  of  huts  of  all 
descriptions,  lodging  us  separately  in  omne  quod  exit  in  ism.  Harmony 
in  variety,  is  their  motto  for  the  erection  of  a  joint  temple  :  and  with 
them,  the  principle  of  Christian  unity  is  best  carried  out  by  schism. 
"With  one  party,  "confession"  is  a  subject  for  uproarious  ridicule : 
and  if  the  word  "auricular"  is  put  before  it,  the  long  ears  of  the 
laughers  are  agitated  with  raptures  of  delight.  They  might  know, 
if  they  would  not  be  too  skilful  with  their  Latin,  that  confession  to 
a  priest  must  necessarily  be  auricular ;  for  the  Methodist  confession 
of  one's  peccadilloes  to  a  class  or  band,  they  regard  with  much 
respect.  I  do  not  laugh  at  Wesley's  institution  of  confession.  I 
respect  him  greatly,  and  when  I  can  respect  his  acts,  I  do.  I  only 
speak  of  the  working  of  the  institution.  People,  who  have  been 
present  on  such  occasions,  tell  me,  that  acknowledged  crimes,  such  as 
dishonesty,  and  immorality  of  different  kinds  (all,  I  am  afraid,  too 
prevalent  in  all  communions)  are  seldom  confessed :  but  the  con- 
trition is  confined  to  matters,  akin  to  the  roast  goose,  which  excited 
Mr.  Froude's  compunctious  reminiscences.  That  book  ought  never 
to  have  been  published.  It  was  an  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  to 
the  dead.  One  could  not,  of  course,  expect  a  person  to  confess  a 
serious  crime  to  an  assembly  of  gossiping  old  women.  So  the  con- 
fession is  limited  to  the  usual  class  of  offences,  a  sinful  Vv^eariness 
under  the  excellent  discourse  of  a  round  preacher,  or  a  depraved 
envy  at  the  freedom  in  prayer  of  a  more  gifted  brother  or  sister. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  treatment  of  this  somcAvhat  serious  topic 
on  the  other  side.  Let  Mr.  Faber  be  it's  exponent.  I  suppose  that 
we  may  safely  consider  him  a  safe  one ;  for  the  water  lily,  which 
might  have  found  ample  room  under  Magdalen  Bridge,  has  now 
grown  into  a  Victoria  Rcgia,  which  requires  a  crystal  palace  for  its 
accommodation.  "What  says  the  Very  Eevd.  F.  Fabcr  ?  On  his 
authority,  we  are  justified  in  believing,  that  sin,  it's  pardon,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  pardon,  may  be  a  matter  of  joke.  For  at  page 
74,  M.  Morcain's  converts  present  themselves  for  confession  and 
pardon  with  "fun,  consolation,  and  earnestness,  all  in  one,"  their 
claim  for  admission  being,  that  they  have  sung 

"  C'estle  Morcain,  le  Morcain,  le  Morcain, 
Qui  damne  le  monde  a  la  ronde." 

Curious  qualification  that !     I  should  think,  that  in  such  a  matter, 
and   with   persons   seeking   the   consolation  of   sin  pardoned,   the 
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earnestness  would  have  been  all  the  better,  without  the  fun.  I 
cannot  conceive,  how  the  earnestness  could  exist  with  the  fun ;  nor 
how,  with  the  fun,  the  consolation  of  pardon  could  be  expected. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Faber  considers,  that  M.  Morcain's  priesthood  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  the  sorrow,  humiliation,  repentance,  which  the 
Highest  Authority  has  made  a  condition,  on  which  HE  grants  pardon 
and  consolation.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  any  one,  were  to  come  to  me  for 
the  confession,  to  which  I  monthly  iu\ite  all,  or  for  that,  to  which 
the  confession  is  offered  as  a  preliminaiy,  if  I  saw  in  him  any  indi- 
cation of  fun,  he  would  be  summarily  shut  out  from  both.  Whether 
conscience  is  really  guided,  or  strengthened,  by  either  of  the  rival, 
and  opposite  plans,  is  another  matter.  I  think  that  by  both  it  is 
weakened,  and  otherwise  injured.  Those  plans  seem  to  agree  (as, 
in  many  points  do  the  entire  systems)  in  similarity  to  the  careful 
Orcadian  in  the  Pirate,  who  watered  his  apple-trees  with  hot  water. 
A  warm  bath,  taken  occasionally,  is  very  good  ;  taken  as  a  constant 
habit,  very  weakening.  A  bladder  or  a  plank,  is  useful  to  a  learner 
in  swimming,  and,  on  emergency,  to  good  swimmers ;  but  a  man, 
who  constantly  depends  on  either,  will  never  be  a  good  swimmer. 
I  believe,  that  we  must  strengthen  ourselves  for  the  performance 
of  our  own  work ;  and  that  we  must  do  that  work  for  ourselves, 
as  other  men  cannot  do  it  for  us. 

See  now  again  the  encouragement  which  I  receive,  on  both  sides, 
for  belief  in  the  protestations  of  both.  One  party  is  said  to  pro- 
fess, that  falsehood  is  allowable  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  or 
the  good  of  the  Church,  for  I  suppose  that  they  are  intended  to 
represent  the  same  thing.  Certainly,  a  Very  Revd.  of  that  party 
tells  mo,  in  the  plainest  language,  the  advantages  of  a  "good 
duplicity, "  and  a  "  sort  of  exaggeration."  Then  he  asks  me,  to 
believe  all  the  statements  and  claims,  which  he  may  bring  forward 
for  his  Church  and  religion.  The  other  party  tells  mc,  that  human 
nature  is  totally  depraved,  and  then  asks  me  to  credit  cveiy  man's 
professions,  as  to  his  feelings,  his  conscience,  his  assurance,  and  so 
on.  ^VTiat  can  I  do  ?  I  hold  that  human  nature  cannot  be  totally 
depraved,  if  I  must  allow  to  all  men  the  possession  of  truthfulness. 
I  am  asked  to  alloAv  that  a  man  may  have,  what  I  consider,  one  of 
the  very  highest  of  virtues,  and  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  has  no 
virtue  at  all.  If  all  men  are  totally  depraved,  every  individual 
man  must  necessarily  be  a  liar.  I  am  asked  to  submit  to  dogmatic 
statements,  on  one  side;    on  the  other,   to  believe  professions  of 
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conscience.     I  laugh  at  both.     I  hold,  against  both,  the  declaration 
of  the  savage  heathen  in  Homer, 

"  E%9poj  yap  fxoi  «£iv05  0|wa;j  A.i^ao  TTu^naiv, 

I  like  a  man,  who  could  say  that,  and  also 

"^/AOt!  avai^EiYW  eviefXfJt.Bve  Kt^^aXBOippov-^' 

"My  own  theory  is  quite  clear  and  consistent,  to  my  own  mind.  I 
believe,  that  all  men  retain  something,  more  or  less,  of  the  Image, 
in  which  the  first  man  Avas  created  :  and  to  every  man,  where  I  see 
no  reason  to  think,  that  he  can  be  deceived,  or  has  an  interest,  or 
motive,  in  deceiving,  I  give  credit,  for  the  veracity,  which  is  part  of 
that  Image.  Professions  as  to  the  possession  of  ant/  virtue,  make 
me  less  credulous.  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  a  man,  who  talks 
much  about  his  honesty.  I  would  not,  in  danger,  like  to  have  a 
companion,  who  boasted  much  of  his  courage ;  for  seldom  does  such 
a  man  turn  out  a  fire -cater.  "Public  spu'it,"  "conscience,"  "con- 
scientious  scruples,"  and  so  on,  are  quite  bye-words,  of  which 
we  know  full  well  the  worth.  Like  the  "assignats"  of  the  French 
revolution,  their  multiplication  has  wonderfully  depreciated  their 
current  value.  I  like  the' authoritative  settler,  of  the  tender-hearted 
old  growler  of  Bolt-Court,  "  Patriotism,  sir,  is  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel !  "  A  boastful  parader  of  his  own  independence,  and 
denier  of  respect  to  his  betters,  is  generally,  in  heart,  a  servile 
sycophant.  If  I  wished  to  do  a  little  in  the  smuggling  way,  I  would 
rather  slip  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  a  Custom  House  officer,  who 
talked  largely  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  than  into  that  of  the  man, 
who  went  quietly  about  his  business,  and  would  probaljly  allow  his 
doing  of  his  duty,  to  speak  for  his  own  sense  of  it.  "  Great  cry  and 
little  wool,"  is  a  saying  which  contains  much  philosophy.  The 
Americans  profess  a  hatred  to  titular  distinctions,  and  an  oppressive 
aristocracy;  so  their  housemaids  are  "ladies,"  their  coaches  and 
steam  boats,  decorated  with  aristocratic  names,  "the  Lady  Frank- 
lin," and  so  on;  and  judges,  generals,  colonels,  majors,  and  pro- 
fessors, are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  a  luxury  to  meet  with  a  plain 
Mr.  ;  and  if  we  send  them  an  envoy,  they  like  him  to  be  a  Lord. 
Why  we  do  not  send  Dukes,  I  cannot  tell.  "  Katuram  expellas  furcd, 
tamen  usque  recurrit, "  and  always  in  a  ridiculous  form.  The 
natural  disease  is,  in  this  case,  much  better,  than  the  absurd  inocu- 
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lation  by  which  it  fiuds  vent.  In  these  and  all  my  opinions  on  euch 
matters,  I  am  supported  by  my  own  dear  Mother,  the  Church  of 
England;  and  thankfully  I  place  myself  under  her  shelter.  She 
gives  me  words  of  truth  and  soberness ;  and  tells  me,  that  if  I  would 
profit  by  them,  they  must  be  productive  in  me  of  the  warmest  love, 
toward  my  Creator,  and  my  fellow-creatures. 

On  another  account,  I  should  stand  up  for  the  maintenance  of 
my  o^vn  Church ;  for  I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  educated  and  influ- 
ential classes  could  never  tolerate  the  Papal  system,  or  that  of 
the  other  dissenters.  Look  at  the  teachers  of  the  last.  Poor 
fellows !  they  have  sufficiently  intractable  subjects  already,  if  we 
may  believe  their  own  writers.  These  are  unanimous  in  invoking 
blessings  on  the  "  basket  and  store  of  their  ministers,"  and  ordinarily 
subject  them  to  the  insolent  tjTanny  of  ignorant  "  deacons,"  and 
little  upstart  shopkeepers.  The  clergy  could  not  tolerate  the  position 
of  these  "  ministers :  "  and  if  we  were  of  a  nature,  or  habits,  to  do 
so,  the  gentry  would  not  tolerate  us.  They  would  despise  us ;  and 
60  would  the  poor,  the  more  so,  because  the  gentry  did.  At  present, 
we  mix  with  all  classes,  on  terms  of  proper  familiarity  and  equality : 
and  if  we  do  not  commit  ourselves,  by  any  acts  of  absurdity,  or 
meanness,  we  may  generally  keep  the  respect  of  all.  "We  are  the 
medium  of  intercourse,  over  the  gulfs,  which  separate  different 
classes.  We  would  fill  up  the  gulfs ;  but  we  would  not  obliterate 
them,  as  lines  of  demarcation.  "VVe  want  "liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity;"  but  we  will  have  them  consistent  with  order.  If  two 
men  ride  on  one  horse,  one  must  ride  behind  :  and  we  will  not  con- 
trive panniers  to  carry  a  Avhole  gipsy  camp  on  one  poor  overburdened 
beast.  We  will  encourage  no  cruelty-vans.  We  will  keep  the 
eye  where  it  is ;  and  we  will  not  beguile  the  foot  into  the  notion,  that 
it  ought  to  grow  out  of  the  head.  We  will  keep  the  body  in  it's 
natural  shape  and  arrangement ;  for,  if  wc  try  to  improv  e  on  it  by 
our  clumsy  botchings,  we  destroy  it  as  a  body.  Wc  are  an  uncom- 
monly useful  class ;  and  our  use  Avill  be  known,  when  (as  I  suppose 
will  be  our  fate)  we  are  displaced,  and  the  happy  reign  of  tender 
conscience  takes  it's  turn.  Practical  infidelity  all  over  the  country, 
and  open  infidelity  among  the  higher  classes,  will  come  in,  I  think, 
as  necessary  appendages  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  "  Pilgrim 
fathers,"  who  look  uncommonly  well  in  Mrs.  Heraans'  poetry,  give 
us  a  good  specimen  of  the  rule,  which  we  should  enjoy  under  our 
"  dissenting  brethren."    Did  you  ever  read  those  most  amusing  law* 
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for  the  government  of  the  saints  in  the  New  world?  If  a  man 
walked  in  his  garden  on  "  the  Subbath,"  or  was  seen  to  kiss  his  Avife 
on  that  day,  he  got  off  cheaply,  if  he  escaped  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Flogging,  pillory,  mutilation,  and  death,  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  punishments  for  theological  offences.  I  forget,  to 
which  of  these  a  man  made  himself  liable,  by  reading,  or  otherwise 
using,  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  choice  of  musical  instru- 
ments was  properly  limited ;  all  such  as  were  profane  prohibited,  but 
if  I  do  not  forget  (and  I  here  write  from  memory)  a  special  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favour  of  the  "Jews'  harp."  I  believe  also, 
that  there  Avcre  thoughts  of  making  Hebrew  the  language  of  that 
happy  commonwealth.  Dissenters  among  us  boast  of  their  Hebrew, 
and  we  confessedly  neglect  it  too  much ;  but  they  also  make  much 
parade  of  their  Greek  and  Latin,  There  we  are  tolerable  judges ; 
and  by  their  skill  in  these,  we  may  give  a  round  guess  at  their  skill 
in  Hebrew.  The  New  England,  or  Massachusetts,  Hebrew,  would 
have  been  an  acquisition  to  literature.  Luckily  for  us,  the  dis- 
senters will  publish,  impelled  by  their  evil  star  ;  for  I  call  that  star 
evil,  which  always  seems  to  them  culminating  in  a  favourable 
house,  how  combust  soever,  or  retrograde,  it  may  really  be.  These 
prophets  should  keep  within  the  borders  of  their  own  country,  if 
they  wish  to  be  honoured,  as  jirophets.  "  Five  conventicles," 
Bays  some  one  in  Scott,  "have  proclaimed  a  solemn  fast :"  "  Then," 
says  the  other  man,  "  they  mean  mischief."  The  mischief  is  a  good 
deal  neutralised,  if  they  fast  and  exercise  out  of  doors.  There  are 
most  able  men,  and  first-rate  scholars,  among  the  dissenters,  but  I  am 
speaking  not  of  exceptions,  but  of  the  rule.  The  scholarship  of  the 
body  is  woeful,  and  their  contempt  of  carnal  literature  better  suited 
to  them,  than  their  fiTquent  boasts  of  possessing  it.  They  profess 
to  despise  the  fixthcrs ;  but  if  they  can  get  hold  of  a  passage  here  or 
there,  seemingly  in  their  favour,  they  make  the  most  of  it ;  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  extent  of  their  patristic  learning,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions,  as  to  their  estimate  of  it's  value.  The  reign 
of  the  Cotton  Mathers,  and  other  witch  discovering,  witch  sacrificing 
saints,  would  suit  our  English  notions !  "  Civil  and  religious  liberty  " 
would  be  charmingly  set  forth,  for  our  admiration !  I  do  not  think,  that 
the  present  race  of  gentry  could  well  appreciate  their  new  privileges  ; 
but  they  might  train  up  their  children  in  better  habits  than  their 
own.  They  would  naturally  eschew  for  them  Eton,  Harrow,  "Win- 
chester, and  such  shops  of  musty  old  frivolities,  fit  seed  beds  for  the 
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more  matured  bigotry  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  "Academics," 
"gymnasiums"  aud  " seminaiies,"  would  then  be  tbe fitting  Dothe- 
boys,  for  turning  out  "youth"  finished  off  in  the  modern  literature. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  gentry  would  be  much  gainers,  if  we 
supposed  Mr.  Faber's  friends  to  be  our  successors.  In  regard  to  the 
rising  generation,  the  result  would  be  something  like  that  of  the 
opposite  platform.  The  poor  old  boys  would  soon  experience  the 
benefits  of  the  "  good  duplicity,"  which  is  already,  on  a  limited  scale, 
systematically  teaching  the  robbery  of  fathers  of  families,  by  their 
wives  and  chilch-cn.  "Governor"  has  become  old  fashioned  as  a 
substitute  for  "father.  "  "  Relieving- officer  "  is  already  the  modern 
term,  and  we  might  hope  soon  to  improve  on  that.  Strepsiades' 
question  to  his  son,  instructed  in  modern  philosophy,  would  be  put 
to  them  by  their  sons,  "t;  ^'ovx,^  KOTrpov  ea9mg,  Kai  etti  |vAw, 
kocQEu^iig"  ;  Their  indignant  question,  "  u  fxiaos  ruTrlsig  rov  Tralepa;" 
could  be  effectually  met  by  a  complacent,  ^' (prif^"  a>  TroClto:  and 
their  outcries  to  their  neighbours,  "  a/x-vvaQsls  fxoi  Tvihoyi.Eva^^ 
would  meet  with  deserved  attention.  The  happy  "  conversion 
of  England "  would  of  course  tiu'u  out  from  oiu*  imi versifies  the 
present  race  of  "lazy  fellows;"  and  in  their  place  would  come 
Mr.  Faber's  Orders,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  monhs  of 
old.  Most  useful  tlicxj  were  in  their  day,  and  great  gratitude 
we  owe  to  them,  and  (the  more  enlightened  of  us  excepted) 
acknowledge  for  them.  I  think,  however,  that  their  time  for 
usefulness  has  passed  away,  as  have  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows, 
spears  and  shields,  and  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  thougli  I  highly 
respect  the  services,  which  those  antiquated  implements  did  in  their 
day.  Our  national  morality  stands  confessedly  in  much  need  of 
con-ection :  but  the  morality  of  Rome  and  Naples  would  have  set  ua 
all  right  on  that  score.  Let  me  be  just  here,  as  I  have  tried  to  be, 
in  the  cases  of  the  monks,  and  the  bows  aud  aiTows.  The  use  of 
the  Papacy  has  been  very  great :  for  tp'ants  and  oppressors  were 
restrained  by  Popes,  when  they  could  not  have  been  restrained  by 
any  thing  else.  The  morality  of  many  communities  under  the 
Papal  system,  is  a  standing  reproach  on  our  boasted  Protestant  piuity. 
The  Church  of  Homo  is  acting  nobly  in  America,  in  its  equalisation 
of  all  its  members  in  the  privileges  of  their  Church.  I  believe, 
and  I  sluill  be  glad  to  be  contradicted,  that  in  America  the  Church 
of  Rome  solely,  makes  no  distinction  between  it's  white  and  coloured 
members.     I  honom"  it  for  it's  courage,  and  I  would  earnestly  ask 
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the  attention  of  our  sister  Church  to  the  circuinstance.  Take  again 
the  character  borne  by  the  women  of  Ireland.  AVhat  man  is  there, 
worthy  the  name  of  man,  who  docs  not  intensely  revere  the  Avomen  of 
Ireland  ?  I  have  heard  of  AVales,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom :  but  my  clerical  life  has  been  spent  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  Examples,  equal  to  any  elsewhere,  are  here  to  be  found, 
and  very,  very  numerous  ;  but  let  us  take  Avhole  classes,  and  I  would 
thankfully  agree,  to  have  our  towns  and  villagos  inhabited  by  Irish 
women.  I  hold  with  the  ancient,  who  said  of  Sparta,  that  it  could 
not  be  perfect,  while  one  half  of  it  was  in  it's  then  notorious  con- 
dition :  and  wherever  that  one  half  is  pure,  I  will  never  despair  of 
the  Avelfarc,  or  future  greatness,  of  the  nation,  which  is  so  blessed. 

I  know  enough  of  logic,  never  to  maintain  Avhat  I  think  an 
untenable  position ;  never  to  leave  to  an  adversary  the  detection  of 
an  exception,  to  what  I  am  foolishly  lu-ging  as  a  general  rule.  I 
have  spoken  of  Ireland.  I  have  also  read  Boccacio.  The  Italian 
priesthood  may  have  reformed,  since  his  day.  I  have  also  heard 
something  of  the  priesthood,  brought  into  contact  with  our  officers 
in  the  Peninsular  Avar,  and  many  things  of  more  recent  date  I  have 
also  heard.  But  I  wUl  say  of  my  Irish  instance,  that  it  would 
reconcile  me  to  verij  much.  I  may  say  so  of  the  whole  Irish  nation, 
in  another  respect ;  for  the  tenacity,  Avith  which  the  people  have 
adhered  to  what  it  has  considered  "  the  faith  once  delivered,"  merits, 
and  has,  my  respect.  I  Avish  also,  that  the  efforts  to  reclaim  them  to 
other  opinions,  had  been  very  different,  from  Avhat  they  frequently 
haA'e  been.  I  hope  that  I  am  no  railer.  I  Avish  to  do  justice  to  our 
present  enemies.  I  should  be  base  indeed  not  to  do  the  same  to  my 
fellow-subjects,  and  so,  if  for  no  other  reason,  my  countrjonen. 

Let  us  now  go  on,  with  the  conversion  of  England  to  the 
*'  Catholic  faith ;  "  and  try  to  discover,  from  the  present,  what  that 
future  Avould  be.  I  had  hoped,  that  the  Bible  burning  story  Avould 
have  been  denied;  and  I  had  intended  to  ask  my  kind  reader, 
obligingly  to  shut  his  eyes  to  my  allusion  to  it.  I  have  since  heard, 
that  some  of  the  co-religionists  of  the  Eedemptorist  fathers,  are 
publicly  justifpng  the  act,  supposing  it  real ;  and  draAving  down  on 
them.sclvcs  plaudits,  Avhcn  they  say,  that  they  Avould  have  done  tho 
same,  and  that  they  Avoiild  not  have  touched,  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  tongs,  the  Book  in  question.  Leaving  out,  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  translation,  I  will  ask  one 
question.     Is  it  fitting,  that  the  fiith  and   feelings  of   a  mighty 
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nation,  like  this,  sliould  be  insulted  with  impunity  b}-  these  foul- 
mouthed  revilers  ?  If  libertj-  had  not  run  to  seed  with  us,  would 
not  these  people  have  had  their  "  ears  shortened"  for  their  insolence  ? 
The  "  Catholic  Emancipation  Act"  did  not,  I  presume,  reverse  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  "  slaves"  were 
surely  not  placed  in  the  position  of  the  "masters."  0,  woe  to  the 
unhappy  nation,  reduced  to  the  misery  of  such  a  rule !  K'ow  for  an 
argument,  an  ex  pede  HercuUm,  an  a  2^>'iori,  an  a  fortiori,  or  any 
other  learned  word  will  do.  If  the  "Catholics,"  in  their  present 
state  of  "oppression,"  talk,  as  these  scoundrels  (few,  I  hope)  do, 
what  would  they  do,  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  be  oppressors  ? 
K'ow  for  another  mode  of  argument,  if  it  is  another,  a  (m/xsiov  or 
•n'apxhtyfjt.z-  ^Miat  has  every,  or  almost  every,  "Catholic"  nation, 
been  compelled  to  do  with  the  Jesuits  r  Have  not  the  Jesuits  been 
almost  universally  expelled,  under  the  unanimous  conviction,  that  no 
government  coxild  go  on  with  them?  To  the  catena  of  "Catholic" 
nations,  we  may  add  Japan  and  Paraguay.  Mr.  Faber  quite  dissents 
from  the  catena;  for  he  says  of  the  Jesuits  (page  21)  "Xo thing 
of  course  can  supply  at  aU  adequately  the  place  of  the  Society, 
where  its  blessed  and  multifarious  labours  are  prohibited."  A  sad 
reflection  for  those  nations,  which  have  devised  means  for  the  supply 
of  those  "blessed  and  multifiu'ious  labours"  !  I  am  not  at  all  well 
up  in  modem  theology ;  hence  my  gross  ignorance  in  my  expression 
"  B-cdemptionist  fathers."  Still  I  do  fancy  that  the  Oratorians,  to 
whom  'Mr.  Faber  belongs,  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Jesuits.  3Ir.  Faber 
bears  me  out;  for  he  speaks,  in  the  same  paragi'aph,  of  "the 
fiiendship"  between  St.  Philip,  the  founder  of  the  Oratorians,  and 
St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  He  says,  that  "the 
children  of  St.  Philip,  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  doing  what 
they  can,  to  stop  the  gap,"  made  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits : 
and  he  says,  that  what  they  arc  so  doing  "might  be  expected  from 
the  friendship  of  the  Founders,  and  from  the  instinctive  sympathy, 
and  interchange  of  good  offices,  between  the  Company  and  the 
Oratory."  This  saves  me  pages  of  argument.  The  people  of 
England  know  now  what  they  have  to  expect;  that  their  "conver- 
sion" is  the  work  of  Jesuits:  that  the  sen-ant,  who  is  applying  for 
the  place,  to  be  vacated  by  the  present  clergy,  is  an  old  friend,  under 
as  many  new  names  as  the  Miss  Huggard,  of  Wolverhampton. 
Let  them  look  to  the  character,  which  that  applying  servant  brings 
from  his  old  masters.  Under  all  these  numerous  aliases,  is  one  person 
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only,  an  old  friend,  the  veritable  Simon  Pure, — the  "Company"  of 
Jesuits. 

If  I  had  the  -whole  world  from  -which  to  select,  I  could  not  desire 
a  better  antagonist  than  Mr.  Fabcr.  0  that  lucky  little  pamphlet ! 
0  the  astounding  simplicity  of  my  good  friend,  the  advocate  of 
revivals  in  our  Chui-ch,  avIio  could  send  mo  such  a  book,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  convert !  That  is  the  -way  with  most  people,  right 
enoitgh  in  feeling,  but  -with  a  total  blindness  to  consequences  and 
concomitants.  If  they  find  any  thing,  which  supports  one  of  their 
crotchets,  they  swallow  it  at  once  with  all  the  poison,  which  it  most 
bunglingly  covers.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Faber  for  so  obligingly 
shoAving  mo  his  cards ;  for  I  do  not  think,  that  he  has  improved  his 
chance  of  winning  the  game.  I  think  the  same  of  that  "  insidious 
aggression,"  (an  expression,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  liigh 
authority)  which  partitioned  England  into  dioceses,  and  introduced 
among  us  a  ''live  and  real"  Cardinal.  In  the  uproarious  outcry  on 
that  occasion,  I  felt  not  the  least  interest;  for  what  had  the  dissenters 
to  do  with  it  ?  The  Chiu'ch  of  England  claims  exactly  the  same 
position  Avith  them,  that  the  aggressors  coveted.  The  dispute  was 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Papists.  The  dissenters 
were  altogether  untouched  ;  and  if  they  had  possessed  knowledge 
and  sincerity,  to  anything  like  the  degree,  for  which  they  desire 
credit,  they  woidd  have  treated  that  aggression  with  the  indifference, 
which  the  Pope  would  have  felt,  if  he  had  heard  that  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  had  portioned  out  Italy  into  districts,  and  had  supplied 
superintendents,  and  preachers,  roimd  and  local,  for  aU  the  inhabi- 
tants. I  do  not  thinlc  that  the  aggression  has  accelerated  the  "con- 
Version."  There  is  something  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Pope, 
which  might  have  operated  favourably  on  generous  minds :  for  his 
character  and  his  distresses  make  him  far  more  venerable,  than  his 
predecessors,  portioning  out  kingdoms,  and  trampling  on  the  necks 
of  kings.  His  zealous  followers  have  done  their  best  to  repress  our 
favourable  impulses,  by  their  silly  aggressions.  "What  have  they 
done  ?  "WTiat  can  Bishops  of  Southwark,  Xottingham,  or  Ply- 
mouth do,  which  coidd  not  have  been  done  as  well  by  Bishops  of 
Melipotamus,  Trebizond,  or  any  other  diocese  in  ^x^t'tihim  infidelium  ? 
They  have  exhibited  their  teeth,  when  they  could  not  bite ;  and 
they  have  irritated  those,  whom  they  would  more  prudently  havo 
conciliated.  Mr.  Faber  says,  in  page  25,  that  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs,  "like  wasps,  are  better  left  alone."    I  think  otherwise,  that 
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they  are  better  smoked  out.  A  great  deal  we  hear  said,  of  the  sufferings 
undergone  by  its  former  "missioners"  and  "confessors."  One, 
Cuthbert  Majne,  -was  apprehended  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  in  this 
Parish,  and  was  executed ;  and  his  skull  is  kept  at  Lanheme,  near 
St.  Columb.  A.  spice  of  ti'eason  qualities  the  merit  of  martyrdom ; 
but  I  dare  say  that  he  was  a  good  man.  The  same  may  be  said  for, 
and  the  same  exception  made  against,  many  other  "martyrs  and 
confessors"  in  the  same  reign.  They  kncAv  the  stakes,  for  which 
they  were  playing ;  and  they  lost  the  game :  and,  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  Again  I  ask,  did  the  Pope's  excommunication, 
and  deposition,  of  Queen  EKzabcth,  justify  their  conduct  ?  If  it  did, 
he  has  of  course  the  same  power  over  Queen  Yictoria  and  her 
subjects.  Kow  for  a  dilemma — Either  the  present  Pope's  power  over 
our  Sovereign  and  nation  ought  to  be  fidhj  maintained  :  or  the 
claim  of  martyrdom  for  sufferers  of  the  Guy  Fawkes  and  Garnet 
school,  ought  to  be  given  up.  Perhaps  there  is  a  "development" 
which  will  combine  the  horns  into  a  fomiidable  bludgeon  against  me. 
Perhaps  the  attempts  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  life  are  all  a  myth. 
Perhaps  the  acts  of  EavaiUac,  Chastel,  and  the  Elizabethan  heroes, 
foimd  no  justificrs  in  their  own  communion.  TSTiere  was  the 
wisdom  of  confounding  these  miscreants  witli  those  noble  characters, 
and  real  martyrs,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  'SIoyc  ?  The  un- 
fortimate  gentleman,  in  whose  house  Cuthbert  Mayne  was  ap- 
prehended, is  really  an  object  of  commiseration ;  for  he  was 
ruined,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  he  made  his  escape, — unfortunate  cat's  paw,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  more  sagacious  animal !  I  do  not  like  to  be  arrogant 
toward  an  opponent.  So  I  "vvill  confess  great  ignorance  to  Mr.  Faber. 
In  consequence  of  it,  I  have  no  wish  (page  12)  to  "be  strangely 
bold"  (where  I  think  all  boldness  most  unbecoming)  "with  St. 
Bridget."  I  have  not  read  one  syllable  of  "  the  marvellous  life  of 
Sister  Mary  of  Agreda,  the  authoress  of  those  revelations  entitled 
"  The  :Mystical City,  &c."  Well,  Hooker,  and  some  others,  must"  do 
what  they  can"  to  fill  "the  gap"  made  by  this  want.  I  must  not 
leave  out  one  great  recommendation,  to  the  gentry  especially, 
in  the  future  conversion  of  England.  Mr.  Faber  gives  a  foretaste 
of  it,  in  his  account  of  the  proper  management  of  a  mission.  It 
occurs  in  his  33rd  page.  He  says  that  the  "details  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent."  Tlie  following  quotation  may 
perhaps  suffice,  in  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  what  I 
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do  not  like.  ""WTiile  the  people  are  painfully  dragging  their  tongues 
along  the  rough  Church-floor,  in  reparation  for  their  swearing  and 
blasphemy,  priests  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  rows  of  the  penitents 
to  cheer  them  on,  with  such  words  as,  Think,  my  brother,  this  tongue 

might  have  to  bum,  &c., — forgive  my  bad  words.     0  holy ,  my 

Mamma,  offer  this  mortification  to for  me.      0  what  a  feast 

this  evening's  work  is  for  the  Angels."  A  feast  for  others  who  read 
the  description,  for  this  is  a  discipline  not  for  children,  but  for  grown  up 
people,  as  the  "swearing  and  blasphemy"  of  themselves  imply.  Mrs. 
Blimbcr  would  have  died  happy ;  if  she  could  once  have  seen  Cicero 
in  his  Tusculan  villa.  "What  then  ought  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  a  kind 
squire  of  my  acquaintance,  and  his  equally  kind  lady,  who  has 
lately  sent  me  some  admirable  letters  (which  I  mention,  to  show 
that  they  cannot  be  Parishioners  of  mine)  if  they  could  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  perambulating  their  Church,  followed  by  their 
household,  on  all  fours,  licking  the  floors,  and  choked  with  holy  zeal, 
dust,  cobwebs,  monks  in  the  full  odour  of  sanctity,  and  frankincense, 
no  unnecessary  corrective.  Xow  about  odour  of  sanctity :  what 
possible  connection  can  there  be  between  filth  and  godliness? 
ri  ^OTTxXov  KoOo^vu ;  I  am  sure  that  gavKc  eating,  unwashed  importa- 
tions from  abroad  would  not  go  down  in  this  country.  My  case 
would  be  hopeless.  If  I  eat  unconsciously  even  a  small  portion  of 
onions  or  garlic,  I  am  ill  for  days  ;  and  unless  every  day  I  can  bathe 
aU  over  in  clean  water,  I  am  miserable  for  the  day.  If  oiu:  Creator 
has  given  us  senses,  and  provided  the  means  of  gratification,  in  the 
wild  flowers  of  every  hedge  row,  the  balmy  morning  breeze,  and  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  a  summer's  evening;  if  oxir  domestic  animals,  our 
dogs,  cats,  poultry,  ducks  even  (though  they  are  not  very  choice  in 
their  food)  are  constantly  occupied  in  cleaning  themselves,  Avhy 
should  we  rebel  against  intention  and  example,  and  try  to  be  holy 
at  the  expense  of  others,  by  converting  ourselves  into  walking  pest- 
houses  r  The  gentry  would  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  set  open  their 
windows  and  doors,  to  let  the  odour  of  sanctity  escape,  after  every 
visit  from  a  greasy  unwashed  monk. 

I  come  now  to  the  alleged,  and  certainly  defended,  Bible- 
burning.  We  do  not  claim  inspmxtion  for  our  Translation,  though 
I  think  that  the  world  would  be  puzzled,  to  produce  a  Avork, 
indicating  greater  knowledge,  diAine  and  human,  in  the  translators, 
than  this  work  exhibits.  It  is  a  translation  at  least;  for  there  is  no 
simulachrum,  mysterium,  do .  1  ia,  latreia,  or  other  dangerous  words 
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kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  unlearned,  for  whose  benefit  one  would 
fancy  a  translation  is  expressly  made.  The  use  of  such  words  does 
not  indicate  a  strong  cause,  any  more  than  the  Aoyo;  of  the  unita- 
rian "  Improved"  translation.  There  arc  ample  and  laborious  notes 
on  the  word,  but  the  untranslated  word  remains.  One  pities  the 
"improving"  translator,  who  had  to  reconcile  ©eoj  -nv  o  Aoyog,  with 
0  Aoyog  aap^  eyevslo,  coming  a  few  verses  afterwards.  On  the  same 
princii^le,  I  make  allowance  for  other  translations;  but,  I  cannot 
allow  thorn  to  have  come  down  from  heaven,  as  the  Ephcsians 
asserted  the  fonn  of  their  goddess  to  have  come.  Our's  is  a  mere 
human  translation,  fallible  of  course,  and  open  to  criticism.  On. 
one  point  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  criticise  it  myself.  I  shall 
express  a  wish,  that  our  translators  had  avoided,  whenever  they 
could  have  done  so,  the  use  of  terms,  which,  though  stamped  with 
the  currency  of  centuries,  were  not  in  existence,  when  the  Original 
was  written.  Had  they  observed  this  rule,  I  think  that  in  every 
case  they  would  have  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  against  her  several  opponents.  I  wish,  for  instance,  that 
they  had  avoided  the  use  of  the  words  "Bishop,"  "idol," 
"  schism,"  and  others :  but  these  are  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose. Had  they  used  "overseer,"  "likeness,"  "separation,"  I 
tbink  that  they  would  have  cut  off  much  ignorant  and  dishonest 
argument,  from  dissenters  of  all  sorts.  These  latter  woidd  have 
been  unable  to  bring  forward  the  case  of  a  plurality  of  "bishops"  at 
Philippi ;  and  they  would  still  have  had  an  Overseer  at  Ephesus,  and 
in  Crete,  ordaining  and  ruling  subordinate  overseers.  The  connec- 
tion of  overseers  with  way  wardens,  and  poor  law  guardians,  wo 
might  well  have  expected,  from  what  we  know  of  our  present 
opponents ;  but  that  would  have  been  as  harmless,  as  the  manifest 
distinction  between  their  OAvn  "deacons"  and  the  seven,  first 
appointed.  They  would  not  again,  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  terra  "  schism,"  and  the  term 
"separation,"  or  it's  other  equivalents;  extracting,  as  they  do,  the 
guilt  of  schism  from  separation,  and  giving  to  the  term  "schism," 
where  our  translators  have  used  it,  a  sense,  which  sets  etymology 
and  the  vocabulary  at  defiance.  Another  class  of  dissenters  would 
not  liave  been  able  to  make  tlicir  distinction  Ix'tween  lawful  repre- 
sentations, and  "  idolatrous"  images:  and  I  think,  that  in  tliis  case 
our  translation  would  have  been  supported  by  St.  Paul's  declaration, 
that  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  "  seeing  that  it  is  merely  a  like- 
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nes3,  representation,  phantom,  in  short  what  Homer's  ei^uXov  always 
is.  Another  class  of  theologians  would  have  been  deprived  of  their 
"idols"  of  organs,  surplices,  and  starch!  "Easter,"  and  words  of 
that  sort  I  pass  by,  though  we  ought  to  be  thankful  (our  opponents 
considered)  that  wc  have  not,  on  the  strength  of  that  word,  been 
charged  with  the  "idolatry"  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  I  give  up 
the  inspiration  of  our  Translation  :  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am 
justifying  the  burning  of  it,  or  speaking  of  it  as  some  of  our  frienda 
across  the  water  are  doing.  I  say  that  no  Translation  is  inspired ; 
but  that  this  is  the  nearest  to  inspiration,  of  any  existing  in  a 
modem  language.  Xot  one  word  or  syllable  in  it,  or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  would  I  alter  on  an 7/  consideration.  To  those, 
who  require  an  explanation  of  what  they  may  think  an  inconsistency 
in  me,  I  give  this  which  follows.  If  I  had  never  in  my  life  before 
seen,  and  were  now  required  to  translate,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  would 
have  rendered  the  tliii'd  word  "  Who,  "  not  "  Which;  "  but  having- 
the  latter  word,  I  would  guard  it,  as  I  would  that,  which  I  hold 
most  dear.  In  passing,  let  me  express  my  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
dishonesty,  and  worse  than  that,  of  "Bowdler  editions"  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  leaving  out  the  oljeciionalU  passages.  Do  I  find  fault 
with  our  Translators  ?  very  far  from  it.  I  only  say,  that  they  had 
not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  which  they  never  laid  claim.  They 
translated  for  unlearned,  but  honest  people,  and  they  have  done 
their  work  admirably.  They  could  not  foresee,  nor  of  course  guard 
against,  the  critics  and  opponents,  which  later  generations  have  pro- 
duced. 0  the  refreshing  honesty  of  those,  our  revered,  thougli 
later  fathers,  fit  successors  of  their  fathers  and  our's!  the  more 
refreshing,  when  compared  with  the  "good  duplicity,"  "exaggera- 
tion," and  presumptuous  ignorance  of  later  days.  I  do  not  think, 
that  they  have  ever  had  their  due  reward  from  posterity,  either  from 
friends  or  foes.  Cranmer  was  a  "time-server  and  a  coward" — yes, 
his  life  and  death  proved  that!  "He  was  no  theologian":  I  do 
not  think  that  he  •n'as  equal  to  Ptidley :  but  in  our  days  is  there  any 
one  beyond  a  smatterer,  in  comparison  with  Cranmer  r  0  the 
indignation,  that  one  feels,  in  seeing  so  noble  a  character,  noble  with 
all  it's  admixture  of  human  frailty,  exposed  to  the  scoffs  of 
minute  philosophers,  and  ardent  martyrs ;  who,  from  the  dangerous 
platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  challenge  the  Pope,  and  beg  to  be  led  to 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  fires  of  Smithfield ;  and  of  those,  who,  unable 
to  make  fair  fight  against  a  cause,  vilify  its  supporters,  and  join  in 
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alliance  with  those,  more  o^jposed  to  themselves,  than  either  are  to 
it.  "  Cranmor  ought  to  have  faced  death  more  fii-mly  than  he  did  "  ; 
doubtless,  and  therefore  let  us  I'evile  him.  "We  should  liaA'e  done 
so  much  better  ourselves !  To  be  roasted  alive  is  no  such  arduous 
undertakiug ;  it  is  rather  pleasant  than  other\vise  :  it  is,  what  Mr. 
Bumble  denied  of  a  "  porochial  life,"  a  bed  of  roses.  There  is  no  fear 
of  any  of  those,  who  despise  his  pusillanimity,  imitating  his  first 
fears,  and  shrinking  from  his  magnificent  atonement  for  them  !  Not 
one  of  these  would  have  put  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  made 
himself  small  and  scarce!  Go  on,  vile  pack!  worry  your  saintly 
victim!  Redemptorists  and  the  whole  "family  or  wood"  of  Jesuits, 
give  your  full  odour  of  sanctity  to  animate  the  glorious  burst !  The 
deaths  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Fisher,  were  instances  of 
pure  martyrdom,  and  shame  to  the  wretched  bigot,  who  denies  it ! 
If  /  can  say  so,  ought  not  our  opponents  to  allow  the  same  of 
Cranmcr,  Ilidley,  and  Latimer  ?  There  was  a  distinction  between 
the  modes  of  martyrdom.  Tlie  former  two  had  the  respect  paid  to 
them,  which  was  due  to  their  rank.  They  were  not  tormented  by 
loathsome  fi-iaa's,  cheated  with  "good  duplicity,"  degraded  and 
insulted  before  they  were  murdered.  What  was  the  case  with  the 
other  tlu'ce  ?  The  dwellers  in  crystal  palaces,  all  glass  and  iron, 
ought  not  to  throw  stones  at  the  windows,  which  Henry  YIII  and 
Thomas  Cromwell  make  in  our  building.  "  Cranmer  persecuted,  and 
burnt  people."  He  did.  The  sin  is  his,  not  that  of  his  Church; 
for  she  did  not,  by  justifj-ing,  take  upon  herself  the  guilt  of,  his 
misdeeds.  Let  the  Church  of  Eome  look  to  that  fact.  Let  her 
think  of  her  Te  Deums  for  the  cowardly  and  brutal  butchery  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day.  That  one  day,  that  one  instance  out  of 
thousands,  brings  upon  her  the  guilt  of  more  innocent  blood,  than  all 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  brought  on  their  indi- 
vidual heads.  Their  Church  condcms  the  deeds  of  her  childi-cn, 
and  her  children  in  their  deeds.  She  washed  her  hands,  and  is 
guiltless  of  the  blood  shed. 

Well,  we  are  not  converted  to  either  of  the  rival  wooers  as  yet ; 
and  we  have  breathing  time,  to  look  about  for  indications  of  our 
probable  fate  in  either  event.  Ours  is  a  glorious  cause,  if  we  only 
went  the  right  way  to  work  to  maintain  it.  The  union  of  Chm-ch 
and  State  I  consider  a  very  great  blessing  :  and  I  wish  that  some 
excellent  men,  who  speak  lightly  of  it,  would  weigh  well,  what 
they   are   thinking   of   giving   up.      "Were  we  in  the    position   of 
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dissenters,  we  sliould  be  more  zealous ;  but  should  not  we  gain  this 
advantage,  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  our  poorer  countrymen  ?  Can 
we  not  gain  that  advantage,  at  less,  at  no  cost,  to  ourselves  or  others  ? 
"We  want  to  have  a  clear  understanding,  and  firm  alliance  among 
ourselves  :  and  we  are  weakening  cur  cniisc,  hj  making  alliance  with 
foes  on  either  side.  Liberality  and  kindness  of  feeling  lead  many  of 
us  into  this  mistake :  but  what  reciprocity  of  these  sentiments  can  they 
expect  ?  They  have  only  to  lock  at  the  spirit  of  the  conventicles  of 
cvciy  description,  to  their  declared  views,  to  the  education,  charac- 
ter, conduct  of  thci:'  frequenters.  Hv^  Jtai  Oa>^aj-<ra,  E;i(^9£cr7o{  to  tt^iv, 
a-uvoi)(xvvlyiv  to  pull  down  the  Church  of  ilDgland.  In  matters  piu'cly 
secular,  or  in  objects  of  benevolence,  I  am  glad  to  join  with  all,  v/ho 
will  join  with  me :  but  in  matters  of  religion,  never.  Therefore 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Eiblc  uociety,  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  Temperance  Societies.  Ilerc  is  an  extract  from  "Woolmer's 

Exeter  Gazette,"  of  Nov.   10.     "The  Rev.  ,  British  and 

Foreign  School  Society's  Inspector  for  the  West  of  England,  briefly 
and  lucidly  explained  the  principles  and  operations  of  British 
Schools.  They  were  perfectly  non-sectarian.  They  rejected  all 
formularies,  and  took,  as  the  sole  clement  of  religious  education,  the 
Word  of  GOD.  They  were  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  by  those  beyond  it's  pale." 
The  conduct  of  "those  beyond  it's  pale"  is  quite  consistent:  but 
what  are  the  eminent,  or  any,  members  of  the  establishment  about, 
in  their  support  ?  Do  they  believe  that  a  Church  is  part  of  the  Word 
of  GOD,  do  they  accept  the  Prayer  Book,  as  consistent  with  that 
Word  ?  Do  they  then  wish  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  perfectly 
non-sectarian  ?  Do  they  wish  "  the  sole  element  of  religious 
education  to  be  that  Word,"  expounded  by  every  schismatic,  or 
heretic,  who  chooses  to  expound  it  ?  Was  there  ever  such  utter 
blindness  ?  Now  for  another  exemplification  of  the  non-sectarian 
theory,  from  the  same  newspaper  of  December  1st,  given  on  the 
working  of  the  "ejnscopal  free  chxu'ch"  at  Torquay.  It  is  a 
correspondence  between  it's  "pastor,"  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  of 
it's  trustees  and  supporters,  Sir  Culling  Eardley.  The  baronet's 
letters  stand  out  in  favourable  relief,  from  those  of  the  "pastor." 
Sir  Culling's  letters  show  a  good  feeling,  for  which  I  honour  him, 
much  as  I  differ  from  him  on  religious  matters.  He  writes,  "  We 
should  like  to  see  the  Evangelical  Clergy  more  zealous  against 
Tractarianism ;  but  is  it  cither  expedient,   courteous,  or  Chiistian 
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(thant  you  over,  and  over  again,  Sii"  Culling!)  to  call  them  dwnh 
dogs  ?  Is  it  becoming  to  speak  of  the  Bishop  of  London  as  ivicked, 
or  of  his  principles,  much  as  we  dislike  them,  as  vile  Jesuitism  ?  "  Mr. 
Gladstone  brings  Isaiah  in  support  of  his  accusation  against  the 
Evangelical  Clergy  of  being  dumh  dogs,  reiterates  his  charge  of 
wickedness  against  the  Bichcp  of  London,  and  makes  a  good  SAVoop 
at  us  altogether,  thus : — "I  have  no  doubt,  however,  as  I  have  often 
said,  that  were  Satan  himself  on  earth,  dressed  in  lawn  sleeves,  and 
wearing  a  miti'e,  that  the  Church,  as  a  body,  Evangelicals  and  all, 
would  bow  down  in  submission  before  him."  There  is  a  good 
specimen  of  non-sectarianism  for  the  "eminent  members  of  the 
establishment,"  a  good  specimen  of  an  expounder  of  the  ""Word." 
A  good  lesson,  it  ought  to  be  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  and  other 
gentlemen,  in  their  advocacy  of  schemes  and  pastors,  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  do  not  know,  whether  the  "episcopal  free  chiu'ch"  is  a 
fair  sample  of  dissenters  in  general.  If  so,  nothing  more  favourable 
for  us  could  be  imagined,  than  this  exhibition  of  it's  "pastors" 
and  their  proceedings.  It  has  been  somewhat  unlucky  in  it's 
"pastors."  The  last  one  was  brought  before  the  magisti'ates,  for 
a  little  amiable  weakness  in  regard  to  a  servant  girl ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  gives  us  his  own  account  of  his  Ishmael-like  disposition 
toward  friends  and  opponents  alike.  As  the  "  church"  seems  to  be 
drawing  in  it's  horns,  would  not  this  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Newland,  to  expedite  the  process,  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  them  ? 
Perhaps  he  would  act  wisely,  to  let  it  do  it's  own  business. 

In  this  county  we  show  our  nonsectarianism,  though  we  are 
very  poor  cricketers,  by  playing  cricket  on  Good  Friday  ;  and  I  have 
also  heard  of  dinner  parties,  purposely  given  in  Passion  "Week.  "  I 
love  a  free  young  blood,"  says  Hob  Roy,  "who  kens  no  protector 
but  the  cross  of  his  swoi'd."  One  word  in  that  sentence  suggests  the 
wish,  that  people  would  discriminate  between  the  simple  noun,  and 
the  compound  of  that  noun  and  a  participle.  "We  read  of  one  great 
authority,  who  gloi'icd  in  nothing,  save  in  that  simple  noiui.  Some 
of  the  Avays,  in  Avliich  he  gloried  in  it,  we  loiow :  can  we  possibly 
say,  that  we  know  all  the  ways  ?  At  a  certain  Name  we  are  told 
that  all  ought  to  bow — in  heart  certainly,  for  wc  know  that  no 
other  bowing  is  sufficient ;  but  must  it  necessarily  be  in  heart  only  ? 
May  not  a  person  bow  in  heart  and  person  also  ?  'Si^j  not  he  glory 
in  the  other  in  heart,  and  also  in  other  ways?  So  for  the  common 
opposition  between  divine,  and  human,  teaching  and  learning  :  does 
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one  necessarily  exclude  the  other  ?  Of  mortal  men,  whose  learning 
and  teaching  were  more  divine  than  St.  Paul's  ?  hut  were  not  hoth 
highly  accompanied  with  human  excellence?  ^V\iJ  should  we 
imitate  Mr.  Blattergowl,  who  never  read  anything,  for  fear  that  he 
should  be  suspected  of  reading  his  sermons  ? 

I  have  in  my  Church  a  2Jiscina  and  constantly  use  it,  a  stone  slab, 
which  I  found  degraded  into  pavement.  I  keep  the  chancel  distinct 
from  the  body  of  the  Church.  All  these  whims  of  mine  I  am  enabled 
to  indulge,  from  the  respectability  and  good  sense  of  my  Parish- 
ioners. If  one  place  can  be  more  holy  than  another,  (and  if  it 
cannot,  I  do  not  imderstand  the  command  given  to  some  one,  to  put 
off  his  shoes,  because  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was  holier 
than  other  ground),  if  the  Church  is  holier  than  my  house,  why 
may  not  one  part  of  it  be  holier  than  other  parts  ?  The  rebels 
against  Moses  said  truly,  that  the  whole  congregation  was  holy  ; 
but  the  Levites  were  especially  so ;  and  among  them,  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  So  of  portions  of  time.  One  out  of  the  seven  days  is  more 
holy  than  the  other  six.  Certain  times  of  the  year  were  divinely 
set  apart  for  the  Jews,  as  particularly  holy.  Why  may  not  Christ- 
ians have  received,  or  devised,  similar  distinctions  ?  I  suppose  that 
there  may  be  some  use  in  them,  or  that  they  would  not  have  been 
divinely  appointed  for  the  Jews.  Or,  are  we  to  place  the  household 
of  the  servant  above  that  of  the  SOjS"  ;  and  to  suppose,  that  in  the 
preparatory  system,  it's  times  and  places  were  invested  with  a 
holiness,  of  which  the  completion  of  that  sj'stem  is  vmworthy  ? 

Every  society,  every  social  party,  or  pai-ty  collected  for  busi- 
ness, has  its  rules  ;  and  a  transgressor  against  them  is  not  generally 
considered  a  Solomon  for  his  transgression,  why  then  a  transgressor 
against  the  Church's  rules,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
merely  human  ?  You  may  ask  me,  whether  I  believe  the  sincerity  of 
those,  who  plead  conscientious  scruples,  for  their  transgressions  ?  No 
— I  totally  disbelieve  them.  If  I  see  a  man,  exhibiting  in  the  rest 
of  his  conduct  lunacy,  or  monomania  ;  if  for  instance,  he  takes  him- 
self to  be  a  barleycorn,  and  is  afraid  to  go  out  of  doors,  lest  he  should 
be  picked  up  by  a  fowl,  or  gives  occasion  to  his  friends,  to  think  of  a 
commission  de  lunatico  t'nqiiirendo,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  he 
should  think  a  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  or  certain  things,  usually  seen 
in,  or  on.  Churches,  to  be  superstitious  or  dangerous.  Put  just 
think  of  bujing  a  horse  of  one  of  these  sincere  professors ;  and  you 
will  find  no  lack  of  shaj-pness  in  his  intellect  :  and  if  you  take  my 
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adricp,  unless  you  are  a  very  good  judge  of  a  horse,  have  the  animal 
examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Do  j'ou  remember  the  serious 
grocer's  question  to  his  shopman,  "Have  you  Avatered  the  rum, 
sanded  the  sugai-,  and  mixed  the  coffee  ? — then  come  in  to  prayers." 
I  always  suspect,  when  I  see  people  looking  about  for  material  for 
conscientious  scruples,  toe^o^i(pu)vlxg,  with  mind,  is  it  ?  directed 
£f  TQv  Qv^avov,  suggesting  the  sagacity  of  a  magpie,  with  head 
aside,  exploring  the  interior  of  a  marrow  bone.  I  like  old 
Cobbett's  directions  in  his  "English  Gardener"  (p.  31)  about 
laying  out  a  garden.  If  your  gardener  "  only  preteud  to  imder- 
stand  the  matter,  and  begin  to  walk  backward  and  forward, 
stiX'tching  out  lines  and  cocking  his  ej-e,  make  no  bones  Avith  him." 
"Gardeners,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "seldom  want  for  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities :  and  in  many  cases,  it  requires  time  and  some 
experience  of  their  doings,  to  ascertain,  whether  they  know  their 
business,  or  do  not ;  especially  when  in  pretensions  they  ai*e  so  bold, 
and  the  result  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  clouded  with  so 
many  intervening  circumstances."  A  remark  this,  applicable  to 
others  beside  gardeners:  even  "bishops"  and  "pastors"  might 
pi'ofit  by  it.  In  his  "  Cottage  Economy,"  p.  199,  he  says  about  the 
killing  and  curing  of  the  pig — it  is  strongish  language,  but  it 
enables  me  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  my  reading, — "  If,  while  you 
are  drinking  a  mug  of  your  OAvn  ale,  after  having  dined  on  the  " 
pig,  "  you  drink  my  health,  you  may  be  sure,  that  it  Avill  give  you 
more  merit  in  the  sight  &c.,  as  Avell  as  of  man,  than  you  would 
acquire,  by  groaning  the  soul  out  of  your  body,  in  responses  to  the 
blasphemous  cant  of  the  sleek-headed  methodist  thief,  that  would 
persuade  you  to  live  upon  potatoes."  He  gives  at  p.  114  an  account 
of  a  man  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work,  "Home  he  came  at 
dark,  Avith  his  two  little  boys,  each  with  a  nitch  of  wood,  that  they 
had  carried  four  miles,  cheered  Avilh  tlie  thought  of  the  repast,  that 
awaited  them.  In  he  Avcnt,  found  his  Avife,  the  methodist  parson, 
and  a  whole  troop  of  the  sisterhood,  engaged  in  prayer ;  and  on  the 
table  lay  scattered  the  clean-polished  bones  of  the  pjiare-rib."  He 
makes  an  exception  for  us,  and  I  must  take  adA^antage  of  it.  He 
says,  p.  105,  "A  couple  of  flitches  of  bacon  are  worth  fifty 
thousand  methodist  sermons  and  religious  tracts;"  and  at  p.  121, 
they  "  will  do  ten  thousand  times  more  than  any  methodist  parson, 
or  any  other  parson  (except,  of  course,  those  of  our  church)  to  make 
you  happy."     I   do  not  knoAV  that  Cobbctt  intended  to  attack  any 
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individual  persuasion :  I  tliiulc,  he  used  the  word,  as  it  was  generally 
used  in  India,  and  sometimes  is  now  in  England,  Avherc  "methodist" 
is  applied  to  persons,  really,  or  seemingly,  more  religious  than  their 
neighboHrs.  However  tliis  may  be,  as  Cobbett's  political  and  eccle- 
siastical opinions  were  in  great  circulation,  whatever  they  are  now, 
I  thought  that  this  particular  one  might  be  as  wtdl  known  also.  I 
do  not  swallow  professions  of  zeal  or  conscience :  why  shoidd  T, 
when  human  nature  is  totally  corrupted  ?  Trusty  Tom  Trumbull, 
(for  Scott  suits  mc  much  better  than  Cobbett)  with  his  "  honourable 
Sabbath,"  and  "lawful  business,"  is  a  standing  warning  with  me. 
Tlie  "lines  of  this  person's  countenance  were  so  sternly  adapted  to  a 
devotional,  and  even  ascetic,  expression,  that  they  left  no  room  for 
any  indication  of  reckless  daring,  or  sly  dissimulation;  "  you  would 
"  as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  a  cant  pass- word  to  a  clergyman 
descending  from  the  pulpit ;"  and  "he  glanced  his  eye  to  the  book 
he  held  in  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  like  that  of  a  saint  desirous  of 
dissolution."  "VVlien  you  have  to  get  up  ladders  for  the  detection  of 
things  likely  to  "offend"  Protestant  congregations,  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  the  age.  It  is  too  holy  a  state  of  things  for 
me.  I  cannot  stand  the  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  by  people,  with 
whom  honesty  and  veracity  arc  at  a  discount.  Will  I  not  strike, 
in  defence  of  my  Church  and  religion,  against  such  opponents,  as  are 
assailing  them  ?  Aye  will  I,  so  long  as  steel,  and  Britannia  metal 
hilt,  hold  together. 

"We  have  a  noble  cause,  as  I  was  saying,  and  I  cannot  see  what 
mortal  can  requii'e  more,  than  our  Prayer  Book  gives.  Notwith- 
standing the  simplicit}^  and  majesty  of  it's  language,  and  it's  fitness 
for  all  "estates  of  men,"  and  the  conditions  of  each,  it  is  too  often,  what 
Mr.  Faber  calls,  "a  cold  biU  of  fare."  The  coldness  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  clergyman's  side,  the  fear  of  doing,  or  being  supposed  to 
do,  anything  like  Popery,  make  it  often  a  duet  between  him  and 
the  clerk.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  book,  but  our  oAvn.  "We  of 
the  clergy  are  often  offenders  in  other  ways,  in  producing  this  effect. 
Nothing  is  so  detestable  in  the  services  of  religion  as  affectation. 
So  I  object  to  see  a  man,  walking  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  or  waving,  with  lemon  coloured  gloves,  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, which  refreshes  the  congregation  with  odours  of  mille-fleurs. 
There  should  be  on  these  occasions,  I  think,  a  forgetfulness  of  self. 
I  dislike  anything  demonstrative :  and  what  people  gain  in  graces, 
they  lose,  I  think,  in  simplicity  and  effectiveness.    I  have  heard  the 
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late  Mr.  Irving;  and  I  have  "sat  under"  ministers  of  fashionable 
chapels :  but  I  think  that  there  is  a  happy  mean,  attainable  by 
most  men  of  average  education,  who  will  think  of  what  they  are 
doing,  not  of  the  manner,  in  wliicli  they  are  doing  it.  We  do  not 
want  the  excited  eloquence  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  the  steady 
prose  of  Mr.  Blattergowl,  or  the  academic  graces  of  Mr.  Chattcrly. 
Mr.  Poundtext,  or  Mr.  Maiiltext,  precious  Mr.  Gabriel  Kcttledrummle, 
or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twigtythe,  do  not  satisfy  us.  Cowper  has  some 
good  lines  on  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  be  hunting  for  them  now. 
I  wish  that  some  of  my  own  denon^ination  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  sense,  and  grammar,  of  what  they  are  reading ; 
and,  among  other  things,  spare  themselves  the  unnecessary  full  stop, 
in  something  addressed  to  the  congregation,  at  an  early  part  of  the 
service.  I  liked  Dr.  jSTcwman's  way  of  doing  the  duty,  in  the 
afternoon  at  St.  Mary's.  Some  people  might  have  complained  of 
monotony.  I  did  not.  The  Prayers  spoke  for  themselves;  the 
sermon  Avas  full  of  intellect ;  and  the  reader  kept  himself  in  the 
back  gi'ound.  I  have  heard  imitations  of  him,  quite  abominable,  as 
most  imitations  are.  As  Dr.  Kewman  has  left  us,  I  am  thaukfid, 
that  he  has  given  us  his  parting  legacy  of  "Development,  "  a  work, 
which  I  think  most  damaging  to  his  new  cause.  How  his  new 
friends  could  have  adopted  it,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  a  place  in  their  Index  Expurgatorius.  I  do 
not  imagine,  that  it  has  given  any  additional  reason  for  expecting 
"Rest  in  the  Church."  I  fancy  that  there  will  be  a  turn  in  the 
tide  soon  "  From  Rome  to  Oxford,  "  bringing  back  some  of  the  best 
materials,  which  the  late  squalls  have  carried  out  to  sea.  Domestic 
conversion  plans,  and  works  like  Mr.  Faber's,  to  say  nothing  of  de- 
fences of  Bible-burning,  will  freshen  the  tide  in  our  favour.  Perhaps 
Oxford  may  not  come  in  for  much  benefit  from  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam :  but  I  think  that  Rome  will  be  the  loser. 

With  one  newspaper,  which  I  have  taken  in  for  fifteen  years, 
I  wiU  use  the  freedom  of  an  old  subscriber,  if  not  a  constant  reader ; 
for  I  subscribe,  partly  because  I  like  to  know  something  of  the  local 
news  in  it,  but  chiefly,  because  I  woixld  keep  the  ground  from 
being  occupied  by  a  rival,  and  most  rascally,  publication.  As 
"  Triesemar  "  is  guarded  by  half-a-dozen  injimctions  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  let  it  take  care  of  itself,  Avithout  your  assistance.  Baron 
M'Kinsey  should  be  politely  requested  to  vend  his  "  Catapotia " 
tlirough  some  other  channel,   and  to  pot  his  cats,  Goldner  fashion, 
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at  some  other  shop.     Dr.  Do  Eoos,  with  his  foianer  rival  Dr.  Barker, 
and  his  present  partner,  Dr.  Rutherford,  and  Drs.  Curtis  and  La  'Mert, 
ought  to  be  unceremoniously  sent  to  Jericho,  or  any  other  Hebrew 
locality.     They  might  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey, 
for  they  might  find  a  nearer  resting  place  in  the  "  Western  Times," 
a  more   suitable   place  for  them,  than  our    "Eatanswill  Gazette." 
Let  our  'Mr.  Pott  look  to  it,  and  not  interfere  -with  the  fit  province  of 
Mr.  Slurk.     If  a  paper  cannot  go  on  without  the  help  of  these 
gentry,  it  cannot  be  much  wanted,  and  is  better  dropped.     A  good 
cause  is  never  really  helped  by  the  use  of  unholy  means,  whatever 
Tribidation  Wholesome  may  say  to  the  contrary.     Many  respectable 
people  think  with  me,  and  I  totally  object  to  introducing  Drs.  Do 
E-oos,  Rutherford,  Curtis,  and  La  'Mert,  to  the  acquaintance  of  my 
Clogdogdos ;  and  to  having  on  all  the  "  toilet  tables  "  of  my  house 
packets  of  Triesemar,  so  scientifically  done  up,  as  to  defy  the  possi- 
bility of  detection.     Our  "Gazette"  has  a  character  to  lose.     Let 
his  rival,  Mr.  Slurk,  look  after  his  o-\vn,  and  prcser\^e  and  extend  it, 
after  his  own  fashion.     He  is  read  by  many  respectable  people; 
perhaps  they  do  not   object   to   the  advertisements ;   perhaps  they 
detect  no  difference  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  ;  and 
perhaps   they   are   right.      I  have   my    own   notions,    and  if  my 
Gazette   does  not  j)art  with  his  suspicious  acquaintances,  he  must 
part  with  me.    I  want  to  help  it,  and  to  strengthen  it's  cause  against 
Mr.  Slurk.    That  is  an  admirable  name,  and  an  admirable  engraving 
there  is  (can  it  contain    a  likeness?)  in  Pickwick,  of   a   combat 
between  the  "Rival    Editors,"    where   the   medical   students   are 
dodging   about,  with  lancets  and  basins,  ready  to  bleed  the   first 
man  who    drops.      I    have   not  been  personally    much   annoyed 
by  Mr.  Slurk ;   but  he   is   said   to  boast  of  making  £600  a-year 
by    his    harmless    raillery   on    one    clergyman    in    this    diocese, 
and   £400   by   those   on   the   rest.      I   Avant  to    help   them,    and 
for  their  sake,    the     "Gazette;"    and  as  I   hold  that   "Charity 
begins  at  home,"    I    wish,   amid  my    public-spirited    efibrts    for 
people  more  distant,  to  do  my  little  for  my  neighbours.     A2)ropos 
of  the  Caledonian  violin,  I  may  say,  as  the  evidently  uncomfortable 
customer  said  to  the  chemist,   "A  pennyworth  of  brimstone,  if  you 
please,  sir ;  it  is  nae  for  mysel',  but  for  anither  gentleman  outside." 
I  wish  to  give  a  few  hints  to  the  "  Gazette,"  calculated,  I  think,  to 
make  it's  work  neater,  and  more  effectual.     Repress  the  aspiring 
spirit  of  the  young  gentleman,  who  "does  the  reviews  "  of  police 
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affairs.     "We  do  not  ^vant  Bacchus  or  Yenns  in  accounts  of  tipsy 
clowns  and  night  strolling  disreputables:  and  do  spare  us  " faithless 
Bwains"  and   "frail  fair  ones."      I  assure  you,  that   it   is  all  in 
■R-retched  taste,  and   not   conducive  to  morality.      Let  us  have  a 
little  less  of  disputes   with   contemporaries   ov   (p^ovlig   I7r7ro«^£»J»7, 
that  is,  we  take  no  interest  in  them.     The   whole   thing  is   ex- 
cellently done  in  Pickwick,   and  we  want  no  more  of  it.     Take 
one  specimen  of  the  controvei*sial  language  there,  "  Our  worthless 
contemporary,  the    'Gazette'" — "That   disgraceful  and  dastardly 
Journal,  the  '  Independent '  " — "  That   false  and  scurrilous  print, 
the  'Independent'" — "That  vile  and  slanderous  calumniator,  the 
'Gazette'" — these,    and    other   spirit-stin-ing  denunciations,    are 
strewn  plentifully  over  the  columns  of  each,  in  every  number,  and 
excite  feelings  of  the  most  intense  delight,  and  indignation,  in  the 
bosoms  of  the   townspeople."     Our  spirits   have  been  sufficiently 
stuTcd ;  and  we  no  longer  feel  delight,  in  what  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
"Wliy,  when  King  John's  barons,  in  the  "  Antijacobin,"  were  about 
to  go  with  their  pocket  pistols  to  the  storm  of  Quedlinburg  Abbey, 
just  before  they  were  reinforced  by  Quintus  Cui-tius,  and  Marcus 
Curius  Dentatus,  with  a  Eoman  legion,  and  it's  battering  rams,  and 
the  Knight  Templar  disguised  as  a  waiter,  they  wore  rcadiug  that 
"hireling  print,"  Aldennan  Harmer's  newspaper;   and  even  then 
they  were  wearied  with  the  "unprecedented  demand  for  Packwood's 
Eazor-sti'ops. "     If  tliei/  were  wearied,  what  must  we  be?     Do  not 
be  angry,  "Gazette,"  at  my  remarks,  for  I  really  wish  you  well, 
and  I  would  gladly  help  you  to  extinguish  Mr.  Slurk.     If  you  think 
that  I  can  help  you,  send  me  the  subjects  on  which  you  wish  me  to 
write  :    but  mind    you,    though    misery  brings  us    strange  bed- 
fellows, I  wtII  not,  of  my  own  choice,  go  pigging,  cheek  by  jowl, 
with  Drs.  De  Poos  and  Rutherford,  Baron  M'Kinsey,  and  Messrs.  La 
'Jfert  and  Curtis.     "  Every  clergyman,  preceptor,"  and  so  fortli,  is 
bound  to  have,  and  circulate,  the  productions  of  these,  and  similar 
worthies.     I  think  differently :  I  think  that  every  clergyman,  every 
respectable  and  decent  person,  more  especially    if  he  has  a  wife, 
sister,  or  daughter,  is  bound  to  kick  them  out,  and  ^Ir.  Slurk  with 
them.     No  amount  of  brimstone  can  be  an  overdose,  for  tliat  Cale- 
donian violin.     I  like  to  take  out  my  £5's  Avorth,  Avhile  I  am  about 
it.  One  of  the  baronial  advertisements  is  headed  by  a  golden  maxim, 
"Teach  a  man  the  true  cause  of  his  disease,  and  you  have  performed 
half  it's  cure."     Very  good.     I  add  to  it,  Keep  clear  of  the  disease. 
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and  you  have  no  need  of  the  remedy.  Eject  from  your  premises  tlio 
gentleman,  afflicted  -with  the  Caledonian  violin ;  and  you  escape  the 
sulphur,  which,  sages  say,  is  it's  necessary  medicament.  You  are  a 
gainer  both  ways.  You  keep  yourself  unpolluted  by  two  unsavoury 
and  offensive  inflictions. 

In  one  newspaper,  of  recent  date,  I  will  not  say  whether  it  is 
the  "Western  Times,"  or  my  own  "  Eatanswill  Gazette,"  a  para- 
graph occurred,  Avhich  grieved  me.  I  will  endeavour  so  to  write  about 
it,  that  no  one,  but  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  address,  may  under- 
stand me.  He  is  one  of  my  many  "unknown friends:"  I  wish  that  I 
had  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  like  him.  Perhaps  I  have.  Let 
me  address  him  then,  as  a  friend.  If  a  man  has  committed  any  act, 
published  a  book,  if  j'ou  like  (for  that  will  do  as  well  as  any  other 
instance)  do  not  impute  motives,  which  you  cannot  possibly  Icnow. 
If  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  do  so,  do  it,  while  he  is  a  fitting  adver- 
sarj".  There  are  circumstances,  in  which  a  man  is  no  longer  a 
proper  subject  "to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Either  let  him 
be  in  a  position  to  hit  you  again,  for  I  like  fair  play  ;  or  let  your 
attack  be  made,  when  no  friends  of  his  can  suffer  with,  or  for,  him. 
Place,  time,  and  other  things,  make  your  allusion  very  unhappy.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  nihil  ad  rem,  whatever  the  res  might  be.  If 
the  person  whom  I  have  been  addressing,  be  what  I  have  supposed 
him  to  be;  he  will  thank  me,  for  calling  his  attention  to  that,  Avhich 
has  pained  me,  and  probably  others  of  his  friends,  with  me.  In  my 
case,  one  of  the  mottoes  on  my  title  page,  is  "  Bear  back  both  friend 
and  foe."  Friends  need  the  application  of  it  more  than  foes ;  for 
their  mistakes  are  far  more  formidable,  than  the  wilful  opposition  of 
foes  ;  and  one  is  natuially  reluctant  to  wound  their  feelings. 

The  taste  of  the  public  about  preachers  I  do  not  like;  seldom  do 
I  like  their  taste  in  any  matters.  Our  present  allies  beat  us  gene- 
rally in  this  respect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  arch  at  the  end  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  or  that  grand  looking  affair  of  Napoleon  on  his 
column,  in  the  Place  Vendome ;  and  compare  the  latter  with  our 
Duke's  in  Ilyde  Park.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Dickens'  description 
of  Cupid,  "  a  decidedly  indelicate  young  gentleman,  in  a  pair  of 
wings  and  nothing  else  "  ?  I  have  already  expressed  my  hatred  of 
our  gigantic  Cupid,  without  the  covering  even  of  wings.  If  I  were 
meditating  a  little  Greek  ode  in  his  honour,  could  I  commence 
with  Awfoj  ffUHOTT E^ixe;  or  would  the  Antiquary's  remark,  on  the 
"bare-armed  Fenians"  of  his  nephew's  translation,  be  applicable 
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to  my  compound  epithet  ?  I  do  uot  like  the  Nelson  monument,  near 
Morley's.  I  used  to  put  up  there,  and  contemplate  from  my  -window 
the  classical  fountains,  with  their  crystal  showers  playing  over 
those  dumb  waiters.  It  is  grand,  that  tovIo  ^ov^  notion  of  putting 
water,  to  indicate  a  naval  hero.  Buckingham  Palace  I  do  not 
like  ;  and  as  for  the  National  Gallery !  I  have  gone  lately  to 
Hatchett's,  or  the  Gloucester,  for  the  sake  of  proximity  to  my 
enemy.  I  wish  that  I  could  induce  him  <pv(xcx.i  tcIc^ix,  and  imitate 
Homer's  ^joj  ovuoog  at  the  moment  when  Agamemnon  awoke.  As 
the  age  of  poetry  has  passed,  unless  we  could  get  some  maiwellous 
revelation  fi-om  St.  llary  of  Agreda,  to  help  us,  I  wish  that  we 
might  be  permitted  to  deal  with  it,  as  with  Cla\'ileno,  or  Sejanus' 
statue. 

I  have  been  thinking,  Eobert,  rather  nervously,  about  making- 
my  contemplated  exhibition  to  the  world :  but  I  do  not  sec,  why  I 
should  be  so  timid  about  it.  Other  people,  more  noted  doubtless, 
(but  they  gained  their  notoriety  by  their  liberal  exposure  of  them- 
selves) have  done  much  worse.  Look  to  that  sentimental  whiaer, 
Eousseau,  one  of  the  meanest  scoundrels  unhanged,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  his  life  and  -writings.  "Why  should  not  I  Avin  some  of 
the  tears  of  sympathy,  which  have  been  shed  for  liim.  "^Tiy  should 
I  not  publish  ?  Every  shoemaker  claims  a  right  to  enunciate,  in 
print  or  otherwise,  his  notions  on  my  trade,  and  that  of  politicians 
and  generals.  Let  these  be  called  my  "conscientious  scruples"  :  let 
my  pamphlet  be  a  "humble  tribute,"  or  an  "outpoimng,"  or  a 
*' respectful  expostulation,"  or  an  "unburdening."  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  all  my  venom ;  and  I  have  nearly  accomplished  the  task. 
WHiy  will  people  class  Eousscau  and  Voltaire  together  ?  They  were 
both  unbclievei's :  but  if  j-ou  look  to  the  lives  of  the  men,  their 
hearts  and  heads,  Voltaire,  in  comparison,  ranked  high  in  the  cata- 
logue of  mammalia ;  the  other  was  a  venomous  rcptile.  Dr.  New- 
man and  Father  Achilli  have  been,  each  of  them,  a  Papist  and 
Protestant  in  his  time ;  why  then  did  we  sympathise  with  the  latter 
in  their  law  suit  ?  Because  he  was  to  us  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
the  other,  the  Czar  Nicholas.  Had  we  judged  on  the  merits  of  the 
two  men,  Dr.  Newman's  pure  and  austere  morals  might  have  led  us 
to  wish  him  success.  The  morals  of  the  other,  should  also  have  led 
us  to  wish  him  the  success  that  he  desen'cd.  I  ought  to  apologise  for 
having  nllied  in  comparison,  either  Emperor,  with  such  a  person. 
In  the  coiuse   of  the   trial  the   public    did   gradually  show  some 
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symptoms  of  better  feeling;  "  there  arc  some  glimmerings  of  sense  in 
that  Dugald  creature."  Enough  was  not  done,  to  mark  our  appre- 
ciation, of  the  great  man  who  has  left  us,  or  of  the  other,  the 
interesting  acquisition  to  the  "  Protestant  faith." 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  rambling  dissertation, 
■without  giving  something  like  a  confession  of  my  OAvn  faith.  I  do 
not,  for  many  reasons,  personal,  and  of  another  character,  wish  to 
make  out  myself  mach.  worse  than  I  am.  I  will  begin  with  the 
head  and  front  of  my  clerical  offences.  I  do  not  give  my  Parish- 
ioners many  sermons  against  Popery,  for  this  (which  one  would 
think  a  very  obvious)  reason,  that  I  have  no  Papists  in  my  Parish. 
If  I  were  in  New  Zealand,  or  had  been  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  time, 
when  in  order  to  show  due  hospitality  to  his  converts,  a  dignitary 
was  recommended,  never  to  be  without  a  cold  clergyman  on  the 
sideboard,  or  a  smoked  little  boy  on  the  bacon  rack,  I  should  probably 
have  preached  much  against  cannibalism ;  but  I  really  do  not  think, 
that  my  exhortations  on  that  subject  are  much  required  in  Cornwall. 
People  at  a  distance  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  we  have  long  since 
given  up  even  the  custom  of  roasting  men,  women,  and  children  to- 
gether alive,  in  enormous  wicker  Guy  Fawkses.  I  sujipose  that 
people  in  most  parishes  (and  I  like  those  in  mine)  have  a  suffi- 
ciently high  opinion  of  themselves;  and  I  cannot  think,  that  a 
clergyman  is  well  employed,  when  he  is  perpetually  directing  their 
attention  to  the  motes  and  beams  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  so 
beguiling  them  into  the  notion,  that  they  have  neither  in  their  own. 
Other  clergymen  may  think  differently.  Surely  they  might  express 
their  opinions  decently,  and  without  revilings  against  those,  who 
hold  opposite  opinions,  which  thei/  think  the  best.  I  do  not  call  one 
section  of  my  brethren  dumb  dogs,  or  another  wicked  and  vilely 
Jesuitical;  far  less  say  of  the  whole  body  (myself  of  course  excepted) 
that  they  are  ready  to  bow  down  to  Satan,  if  he  would  only  con- 
descend to  appear  to  them  in  a  certain  dress.  I  go  even  farther.  I  try 
to  think  well  of  them  all ;  and  even  where  I  am  obliged  to  condemn, 
I  try  to  give  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  of,  and 
acknowledge,  good  actions.  0  I  am  a  very  meek  man,  and  I  do  not 
like  publicity.  Diffidence  is  my  only  failing,  that  is,  if  I  have  any 
failing  at  all.  I  am  like  that  young  American  lady,  so  painfully  modest, 
that  she  would  not  walk  through  a  potato-field,  because  the  potatoes 
had  eyes.  I  do  not  like  to  exhibit  my  ancles.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
clean  in  the  pasterns. 
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"  "Well,  -what  are  you  ?  "  some  one  may  say.    Wkj,  in  these  days 
of  theological  hair-spHttiug,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am.     I  hold 
the  opinions  (I  wish  that  in  all  other  respects  I  were  a  follower)  of 
Bishops  Ken,  Wilson,  Bull,  Taylor,  Andrewes,  Saunderson,  Beveridge, 
and  a  host  of  others,  like  them.     The  name  of  Hooker  I  must  never 
fail  to  mention  with  the  deepest  reverence.     AU.  these  (and  as  I 
have  said,  hosts  of  others  like  them)  were,  I  believe,  followers  of  the 
great  men,  whom  universal  Christendom  admires.     If  I  am  wrong, 
and  these  great  men  do  not  convert  me,  I  really  do  not  see  what 
chance  the  tracts  and  sermons  of  the  present  day  have,  of  being  more 
successful.     I  am  open,   I  hope,  to  conviction;  but  I  do  require 
common  sense,   and  some  little  learning,  before  I  can  become  a 
convert,  and  give  up  all  my  present  notions.     I  think,  and  I  suppose, 
that  some  others  think  so  too,  that  we  are  not  bom  theologians,  any 
more  than  we  are  bom  shoemakers.     I  hold  that  a  good  deal  of 
instruction  and  training  is  requu-ed,  to  make  a  man  either.  Therefore, 
when  a  person  requires  me  to  give  up  my  opinions,  and  adopt  his, 
I  try  to  find  out,  whether  he  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter  in 
debate.     If  my  judgment  on  that  point  be  in  the  negative,  I  must 
submit  to  be  considered  ignorant,  prejudiced,  bigoted,  or  whatever 
else ;  but  I  go  on,   as  I  was  going.     "  Though  I  am  not  in  the 
immediate   neighbourhood   of    Popeiy,    yet  Popery  is   a  common 
enemy,   and  all  ought  to  furnish  assistance  toward  repelling  it." 
Granted — but  if  I  think,  that  the  plans  for  repelling  Popery,  which 
I  am  required  to  adopt,  are  perfectly  destructive  of  the  cause,  to 
which  I  have  vowed  the  service  of  my  life,  let  some  consideration  bo 
accorded  to  my  groundless  fears.     To  go  back  a  few  months  in  tlie 
world's  history  :  the  harbour  of  Balaklava  is  behind  me  ;  the  Iliis- 
sian  batteries,  before.     I  must  keep  between  the  two.     If  I  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  Russians,  I  do  not  gain  much,  if  I  am  driven  into 
the  sea  (and  there  is  not  necessarily/  a  ship  ready  to  receive  me) 
and  I  need  not  so  far  fear  the  sea,  as  to  jmt  myself  into  the  llussinn 
fire.     Burning,  or  dro^ming,  may  be  my  fate  (if  one  more  disgraceful 
does  not  await  mc)  but  while  I  can,  I  Avill  avoid  both.     "But  there 
are  effectual  remedies  against  both. "     Let  me  take  one  of  those, 
offered  to  my  acceptance,  "the  episcopal  free  church;"  and  I  take 
it  especially,  because  it  has  been  thrust  upon  my  notice,  and  because, 
in  taking  it,  I  run  no  risk  of  woimding  the  feelings  of  those  near 
me.     My  practice  noAV  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  "ignore  dissent," 
that  is,  to    say  nothing  against  it  in  my  conversations  with  my 
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Parishioners.     Whatever  I  say  on  the  subject,  I  say  openly,  in  the 
pulpit.     I  will  manage  my  Parish  on  my  own  plan :  that  is  my 
plan ;  and  my  conviction,  based  on  theory  and  experience,  is,  that  it 
is  a  good  one.     I  do  not  ask  others  to  follow  it ;  but  I  follow  it 
myself.     I  take  then  the  "  episcopal  free  church."     Freedom,  glo- 
rious word  !  a  heart,  that  beats  not  at  it's  sound,  deserves  not  to 
beat  at  all !     But  words  and  sounds  are  not  things  exactly.     Suppose 
me  to  take  that  remedy,  as  it  stands.     I  escape  the  galling  tyranny 
of  Eomc,  for  most  galling  it  is ;  and  I  am  free  from  it,  but  free  also 
from  Episcopacy,  free  therefore  from  a  Church,  for — pardon  me — I 
hold,  "No  Eisliop,  no  Church,"  an  old-fashioned  notion;  but  I  think, 
as  thought  my  betters.     If  I  can  get  together  a  number  of  people, 
and  call  the  assembled  body  a  Church,  why  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street  were  not  so  far  wrong,  when  they  styled  themselves.  The 
nation  of  England.     I  hold  that  a  mob  is  not  at  once  a  nation.     I 
hold,  that  something  more  than  our  own  assertion  is  req[uired,  to 
form  any  number  of  us  into  a   Church.     I  may  be  wrong;    but 
those,  who  think  so,  must  prove  nie  wrong,     I  have  a  certain  Book, 
in  which  the  word  Church,  or  expressions  equivalent  with   that 
word,  are  occurring  times  and  times,   almost  bej'^ond  number ;   and 
the  necessity  of  the  thing,  represented  by  the  word,  is  as  constantly 
enforced.     I  cannot,  therefore,  dispense  with  a  Church.     Can  I  keep 
it,  and  yet  be  free    from  that,   against  which   I  am  exhorted  to 
struggle  ?     /do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  struggle ;  for  I  thank- 
fully hope,  that  I  have  what  I  want.     I  have,  I  think,  a  Church ; 
and  with  the  Church,  Episcopacy,  and  freedom.     I  require  no  more : 
I  am  satisfied.     If  any  one  of  the  three  is  assailed,  I  will  endeavour 
to  defend  that  one,  without  playing  into  my  adversary's  hand,  by 
giving  up  either  of  the  other  two.     The  "episcopal  free  church" 
is  therefore,  in  my  mind,  a  total  failure ;  for  I  hold  that  every  one 
of  the  three  words,  expressing  it,  is  wrong.     It  is  free  from  Epis- 
copacy and  a  Church ;  and  free  in  any  other  sense  it  is  not ;  for 
being  the  opposite  to  the  will  of    Him,   "Whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom, "  it  must  be  slavery.      Of  course  it  is,  slavery  to 
self  will  and  presumption,  which  makes  men  wiser  than  GOD.     No 
Tooley  Street  tailors  for  me ! 

That  certain  things  connected  with  the  Church,  Episcopacy,  or 
freedom  (as  I  hold  all  the  thi'ee)  may  require  correction,  is  not  the 
question  here,  so  here  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  With  no  one  of  the 
three  will  I  part,  with  my  own  consent ;  that  is  quite  certain.     Aa 
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I  deem  of  the  Church,  so  I  deem  of  Bishops.  I  do  not  think  a  man 
a  Bishop,  because  he  calls  himself  one,  even  if  he  could  persuade  the 
whole  nation,  or  the  whole  -world,  to  call  him  one.  So  of  inferior 
ranks — "ministers"  and  "pastors"  (in  the  common  use  of  the 
words)  are  as  numerous  as  blackberries,  in  a  plentiful  season.  I 
know  that  a  constable  must  be  made  so  by  the  proper  authorities ; 
and  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  consider  the  case  the  same  with 
every  minister.  The  one  may  produce  a  staff;  the  other,  emblems 
and  qualifications,  most  respectable  and  numerous  ;  but  in  regard  to 
both  equally,  where  I  have  doubt,  I  require  to  be  satisfied  about  the 
appointment.  Wesley's  resorting  to  an  Armenian  Bishop,  and  the 
late  "  episcopal  free  church"  "minister"  pleading  American  Ordin- 
ation, give  their  internal  convictions  in  favour  of  my  theory.  They 
are  still  further  with  me ;  for  if  Bishops  were  necessary,  they  could 
not  give  a  license  to  minister  in  the  dioceses  of  other  Bishops.  If 
they  were  not  necessary,  why  was  resort  had,  or  reference  made,  to 
one  in  either  case  ?  These  suggest  to  me  the  late  Anglican  Bishop 
at  Jerusalem,  I  say  at  purposely :  for  the  word  of  woidd  take  from 
us  all  ground  of  opposition  to  the  Pope's  appointments  to  the  sees 
of  Southwark,  Plj-mouth,  and  Birmingham.  If  we  could  make  a 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  without  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
the  Pope  had  far  more  plea  of  right,  in  his  appointment  to  Bishoprics 
in  England,  without  the  consent  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  never 
think  of  a  good  lady's  affectionate  remonstrance  with  the  Bishop  at 
Jerusalem,  -without  laughing.  An  "Edinburgh  Ee-view"  article  on 
"  Church  Parties  "  is  my  authority  for  that  remonstrance :  and  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 

I  am  not  tempted,  moreover,  by  the  exhibition  of  "episcopal" 
qualifications  in  the  "  free  church  pastors."  The  present  one  shows 
himself  to  be  an  universal  "striker";  his  predecessor  was  said  to 
have  his  ovax  notions  about  being  contented  with  "one  wife." 
Some  other  qualifications  have  been  illustrated,  such  as  patience, 
graAdty,  good  behaviour,  freedom  from  brawling.  I  do  not  desire  to 
see  the  remainmg  qualifications  set  forth  in  the  lives  of  others,  who 
may  desire,  or  undertake,  the  "good  work."  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  trj-ing  to  be  free,  and  to  exercise  our  freedom  in  the  ruling  of 
others,  before  we  have  sufficient  knoAvlodge,  and  self  command,  to 
enable  us  to  submit  to  be  ruled.  So  I  would  not  extend  the  electoral 
franchise,  before  I  had  a  little  raised  the  future  electors.  To  other 
pastors,  beside  those  of  the  "  free  church,"  I  would  suggest,  on  the 
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same  principle,  that  there  is  one  verb,  the  passive  and  middle  forms 
of  which  must  be  well  understood,  before  we  ought  to  attempt  the 
active :  a^x^aSat  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses  should  be  well  mastered ; 
or  we  shall  make  woful  work  with  aPx,Biv.  To  all  decent  people  I 
will  give  another  Greek  lesson,  pointing  out  to  them  the  advantages 
of  bustle  and  agitation  to  self  constituted  reformers  of  Chmxh  and 
state,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  proper  answer  to  those  gentry, 

"  Ottep  7«j>  01  ra;  f7%E>v£ij  6ri^ccf/,ivoi  TrtTrovflaj. 
Olav  jMiv  Y\  hiiMVY]  Kctlaaly],  >^a/.i0avovcriv  ou^bv, 
'E-av  5"'  avu  re  xai  kxIu  rov  ^o^^o^ov  HUHU(riv, 
At^Qu<n,  KM  (TU  >.afji,^oi,veig,  vv  Tnv  ttO.iv  lapcCflni- 

There  is  the  motive  of  the  agitators,  and  there  is  their  answer, 
applicable  equally  to  Mr.  Miall,  Mr.  Wcsterton,  Mr.  Ditchei",  and 
individuals,  associations,  and  newspapers,  beyond  number. 

Wo  will  not  stop  at  constables.  An  additional  magistrate  is 
very  much  wanted  in  this  neighbourhood.  No  earthly  inducement 
should  make  me  take  the  office,  much  as  I  might  wish  to  be  called 
"his  worship."  In  the  first  place,  I  should  be  bored  out  of  my  life, 
if  I  were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  old  woman,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  her  neighbour ;  and  I  could  not  endure  to  have  none  of  my 
time,  that  I  could  call  my  own.  In  the  next  place,  supposing  that 
I  did  my  duty  ;  as  I  am  not  a  lawj-er,  I  might,  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  ovei'stcp  my  traces ;  and  then  I  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  every  lawyer's  clerk,  who  might  get  up  a  case  against  me  ;  when 
he  would  be  sure  of  being  seconded  by  the  intelligent  public  voice, 
caricaturing,  and  abusing  me,  for  doing  my  best  in  my  unpaid  office. 
I  should  be  equally  abused,  if,  keeping  within  law,  I  were  not  wiser 
than  the  law,  and  did  not  wrest  the  law  for  the  gratification  of 
public  opinion  ;  as  was  the  fate  of  the  Worcestershire  magistrates  in 
the  Sunday-labour  case.  So  I  will  not  be  a  magistrate,  even  if  our 
Lord  Lieutenant,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  peculiar  fitness, 
should  condescend  to  appoint  mo.  I  beg  his  pardon  for  having 
alluded  to  him.  Some  of  my  brother-parsons,  who  have  taken  the 
office,  are  quite  sufficient  warnings  for  me.  I  know  places,  where 
justice  would  be  at  a  stand  still,  unless  parsons  undertook  this 
abominable  burden.  So  intelligent,  and  so  generous,  is  the  public; 
BO  intelligent,  that  it  cannot  find  magistrates  without  us,  so  generous 
as  to  rail  against  "clerical  beaks,"  "justices  and  reverend  divines." 
But  if  I  were  in  a  colony,  or  what  some  Iriehman  called  a  "disso- 
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lute  island,"  or  in  a  ship  without  officers,  the  case  would  be  different. 
I  would  act  as  a  magistrate,  or  as  an  officer  to  the  best  of  my  nau- 
tical or  strategic  abilities  :  so  would  I,  if  I  were  a  layman,  act  as  a 
clergyman,  those  duties  excepted,  which  a  layman  cannot  perform, 
and  which  some  laj-men,  with  the  best  motives,  have  attempted 
to  perform ;  for  their  futile  attempts  made  no  improvement,  on  the 
sincere  desire  of  those,  whom  they  wished  to  benefit.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  case,  we  may  take  John  Adams  in  Pitcairn's  Island, 
and  Mr.  Kobbs  before  his  Ordination.  Of  the  former  I  have  one  in  a 
near  relation,  who,  being  neither  magistrate  nor  officer,  acted,  and  is 
acting,  as  both,  in  the  Santhal  rebellion,  and  has  received  the  thanks 
of  government.  But  in  every  one  of  my  imaginary  cases,  dii-ectly 
that  a  clergyman,  or  a  person  bearing  H.M.'s  commission,  presented 
himself,  I  should  at  once  resign  into  his  hands  my  ad  interim  office. 
That  I  think  the  only  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  motives  in  assum- 
ing the  office.  If  I  persisted  in  retaining  that,  which  necessity  only 
justified  me  in  taking,  I  should  neither  deserve,  nor  receive  the 
thanks  of  Church  or  government.  If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  I  have  suggested  matter  for  wide  and  careful  consideration. 
There  are  many  "uses  of  application  and  improvement"  to  be 
educed  from  it. 

Now,  dear  old  Robert,  mount  your  bay  horse  Desperation  (you 
bought  it,  did  you  not,  Avhen  railway  reverses  sent  Mr.  de  la  Pluche 
to  the  bow  wows  ? )  and  accompany  me  to  my  journey's  end.  Let 
us  have  a  quiet  chat,  as  we  jog  along.  I  have  not  been  very  choice 
in  my  language  at  all  times,  and  I  am  writing  to  an  old  friend ;  but 
what  would  people  have  ?  The  painful  gentility,  which  still  regu- 
lates the  language  of  certain  circles,  and  which  used  to  inspire  the 
novels  of  fashionable  life,  written  by  butlers  and  ladies'  maids,  and 
yet  read  with  admiration  by  some,  is  dislodged  (if  it  were  ever  there) 
from  the  higher  and  better-educated  classes.  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr, 
Thackeray  in  our  day,  have  done  much  for  us,  in  that  way.  Life  is 
too  short,  for  us  to  be  beating  about  the  bush,  and  travelling  circuit- 
ously  round  every  subject,  when  we  might  go  to  it,  in  a  straight 
line.  If  some  people  should  be  pleased  to  consider  me  vulgar,  they 
are  welcome  to  their  opinion.  In  a  printed  sermon,  I  applied  the 
words,  "  unfeeling  scoundrels, "  to  the  priest  and  levite  of  the 
Parable;  and  no  one  denies,  that  they  were  properly  applied.  "A 
sermon  was  not  the  proper  place  for  them.  "  I  grant  it;  for  I  have 
been  told  so,  by  an  authority,  to  which  I  always  submit;  and  I  am 
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sorry  tliat  I  used  them :  but  as  I  did  use  them  in  preaching  the 
sermon,  I  thought  that  honesty  required  me  to  print  them,  with 
the  sermon.  They  ought  not  to  have  been  used  in  the  sermon  at 
all.  The  place  and  time  made  the  unfitness :  the  words  are  most 
fit,  and  /  cannot  replace  them  by  better.  However,  I  am  not  no"W 
writing  a  sermon,  but  chatting  to  an  old  friend.  In  so  doing,  I  .use 
a  patchwork  of  hxnguages,  proverbs  shocking  to  "genteel"  people, 
and  a  good  deal  also,  to  which  they  may  object.  Some  people  may 
think,  that  much  of  this  is  unsuited  to  my  calling.  I  cannot  help 
that:  but  on  this  point,  as  on  every  other,  I  claim  the  right  of 
thinking  for  myself.  Shakspeare  says,  that  "beggars  mounted  run 
their  horse  to  death."  Very  classical  and  unexceptionable  !  There 
is  a  vernacular  version  of  that  proverb ;  and  no  one  can  deny  Ws 
force  and  terseness;  but  I  do  not  justify  it:  I  never  use  it  or  any 
thing  like  it.  Strike  out  from  it  the  language,  which  is  imputed  to 
me  as  a  fault,  and  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Dickens'  Pickwick  Papers  ? 
That  book  is  a  classical  Avork,  and  will  remain  so,  long  after  whole 
libraries  of  beautiful  sermons  against  Popery,  tracts,  and  other  works, 
noAV  deluging  the  country,  will  have  lined  our  trunks,  or  supplied 
wrappers  for  our  grocery.  I  cannot  make  head  in  their  own  language, 
against  the  writers  of  such  productions.  I  am  lost  at  once.  What  is 
my  ordinary  humdrum  language,  against  that  overwhelming  inflation  ? 
It  Avould  be  like  putting  a  little  bantam,  to  fight  with  the  great  bird 
yLofj.TTo'Kot.Hv^g,  and  forbidding  him  to  use  his  spurs.  The  poor  little 
bird  would  be  overwhelmed,  as  imder  a  feather  bed,  by  his  gobbling 
and  pi-etentious  adversary.  The  proper  directions  in  such  a  case  you 
will  find  in  the  "Knights"  of  Aristophanes.  Great  chance  I  should 
have,  if  I  were  compelled  to  argue  after  the  fashion  of  brother 
Chadband,  "Treweth,  what  is  treweth?" — it  is  not  falsehood;  it 
is  not  a  highly  reprehensible  forgetfulness  of  facts ;  it  is  not  a  sinful 
departure  from  voracity,  and  so  on.  With  my  present  opponents, 
I  labour  under  disadvantages,  from  which  they  are  free.  I  cannot 
swallow  all  "figments."  I  have  scruples  ("conscientious  scruples" 
mind  you,  my  whole  pamphlet  is  an  overgrown  scruple)  against 
"  improving  the  occasion,"  over  every  preposterous  falsehood,  which 
I  can  discover,  or  manufacture.  I  cannot  argue  as  they  do,  setting 
out  with  an  E  and  an  I,  and  finding  mj'self  at  A,  for  a  conclusion. 
I  retain  something  of  the  truths,  embodied  in  that  instructive  little 
poem,  commencing  with  "Barbai-a,  Celarent,  Darii."  Education 
decency,  self-respect,  and  many  other  restraints,  are  upon  me,  from 
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which  I  do  not  wish,  or  ever  mean,  to  free  myself.  But  with  these 
restraints, "you  must  not  take  away  all  my  weapons  of  oflfcnce  and 
defence :  you  must  let  me  use  my  spurs.  You  have  sometimes  put 
on  "the  gloves"  in  younger  days:  well,  what  would  you  have 
thought  of  a  venomous  little  opponent,  who  assaulted  you,  unin- 
cumbered by  these  aids  to  science  ?  Tour  harder,  and  more  scientific 
blows,  would  come  on  him,  softened  like  the  boiled  peas  of  the 
pilgrim;  and  you  would  think  yourself  fortunate,  if  you  could 
prevent  your  eyes  and  face  from  being  marked  all  over  by  his 
blundering  virulence.  I  think  that  you  would  have  thought  of 
taking  off  your  gloves.  I  suppose  that  I  am  already  a  duellist  with 
Bome  people :  now  I  may  be  a  patron  of  the  prize  ring.  So  be  it. 
I  am  afraid,  that  I  cannot  look  for  another  chance :  so  I  am  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  this.  "  Lesipero  in  loco  "  is  all  verj-  well ;  but  the 
locos  do  not  occur  often,  to  a  person  circumstanced  as  I  am.  There 
are  times  however,  and  this  I  think  one,  when  the  mild  wisdom  of 
Lselius  is  out  of  place.  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  "  "Western  Times,"  and 
many  other  opponents,  are  not  assailable  in  that  way.  As  I  have 
thought  fit  to  write,  I  wish  to  be  understood :  and  I  best  know  the 
language,  in  which  to  convey  my  meaning.  Our  adversaries  speak 
plainly  enough,  when  they  assault  us ;  and  we  have  the  right  to 
speak  with  equal  plainness.  Look  at  our  political  assailants.  Is  there 
any  term  of  the  English  language,  which  they  think  too  bad  for  us  ? 
Look  at  our  theological  adversaries.  I  grant  you,  that  when  they  are 
advocating  a  common  cause  on  the  platform,  they  use  the  softest 
language  ;  for  they  do  not  want  to  frighten  their  credulous  "  brethren 
of  the  establishment "  but  if  you  want  to  know  their  real  sentiments, 
read  their  publications,  intended  for  the  serious  few,  the  godly 
brethren.  There  you  have  the  esoteric  doctrines :  and  do  they  ever 
fan  to  improve  an  occasion  ?  Can  a  case  of  immorality  be  detected  in 
a  Clergjinan,  can  a  Bishop  do  his  duty  (in  rejecting,  for  instance,  a 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders  or  a  curacy,  a  man  who  denies  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  Kiccne  Creed,  and  produces  as  an  eqmvalent,  an 
articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  Ecclesioe)  but  you  have  the  sincere  profes- 
sors putting  forth  their  venom,  not  always  in  the  most  grammatical, 
but  generally  in  the  plainest,  English  ?  Standing  on  a  hill,  we  are  of 
course  more  exposed  to  observation,  than  they  are ;  and  if  a  clergyman 
ofiend,  his  offence  is  neccssaiily  public  :  but  with  all  the  odds  which 
that  gives  against  us,  can  we  not  point  to  tenfold  more  transgressions, 
which  are  constantly  penetrating  through  the  cover  of  their  obscurity  ? 
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"We  do  not,  like  our  opponents,  make  the  most  of  the  cases,  which 
they  afford  to  us.  We  do  not  hold  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature,  though  ^ye  grant,  and  perhaps  in  our  own  cases  feel,  that  "man 
is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness."  "VVe  can,  some  of  us, 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  John  Xewton,  which  led  him  to  say,  when  he 
saw  or  heard  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  "There,"  were  it  not  for 
Bome  restraining  power,  "goes  John  Newton."  So  we  would  always 
feel  and  act :  but  if  they  tlirow  stones  at  our  windows,  they  require 
the  poor  dear  Duke's  iron  shutters,  to  shelter  them  from  the  volley 
which  we  can  give  them  in  return.  "  But  Christian  charity  forbids  " 
— does  it  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  lleligion  is  above  reason, 
but  comprises  it ;  and  imder  reason  I  include  the  common  sense  of 
saying  what  you  have  to  say,  in  language  which  can  be  understood 
by  those,  to  and  of  whom  you  say  it.  So  I  stick  to  my  improper  style. 
I  will  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  on  "weaker  brethren."  If  you  look  into  a 
certain  Book,  you  wiU  find  that  less  enlightened  brethren,  and  weaker 
brethren,  are  names  of  the  same  persons.  The  very  ground  on 
which  our  friends  attack  us  is  their  pretension  to  greater  light ;  and 
in  comparison  with  them  we  are  dark,  benighted,  and  so  on.  Well, 
in  controversy  we  press  them  hard;  we  show  that  something, 
to  which  they  object,  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  or  founded  on 
Scriptural  authority,  or  on  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church, 
perhaps  all  three,  as  clearly  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Oh,  then 
they  are  "weaker  brethren; "  for  that  sounds  simple  and  childlike;  but 
with  the  weakness,  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  ignorance,  Avhich 
only  can  palliate  it.  Far  from  it ;  they  are  enlightened  all  the  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  they  are  strong  and 
weak,  ignorant  and  enlightened.  You  must  speak  plainly,  or  you 
would  act  more  Avisely  not  to  speak  at  all.  You  cannot  keep  on 
your  button,  or  your  gloves,  and  let  them  take  off  both.  If  you 
do  so,  you  may  make  a  defence,  but  you  will  not  put  down  your 
adversaries ;  and  that  seems  to  me  the  only  end  of  conflict :  we  make 
war,  in  order  to  secure  peace.  As  I  told  j-ou,  this  is  my  only  chance, 
and  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  intend  to  write  in 
this  way  again.  I  cannot  afford  it.  So  I  "  enjoy  liberty"  Avhile  I 
can,  and  discharge  at  once,  if  I  may,  all  the  spleen,  which  I  have 
Bo  long  bottled  up. 

Think  now  of  the  provocation,  which  has  at  this  time  driven  me 
into  this  sort  of  language.  For  years  I  have  been  hearing  myself 
abused  (but  that  is  a  mere  nothing,  the  abusers   considered)  and 
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with  myself,  many  others,  some  of  them  the  best  and  ablest  men  in 
England.  Among  them,  it  may  be,  there  are  friends  and  benefactors 
of  my  own,  one  or  more,  to  ■whom  I  owe  every  thing,  -which 
gives  to  life  the  comfort  and  happiness,  with  which  mine  overflows ; 
prompt  to  succour,  or  encourage,  a  disheartened  or  maligned  brother  ; 
prompt  to  repel  with  crushing  hand  every  assailant  of  that  Church, 
to  which  I  have  vowed  obedience,  but  which  I  have  most  imper- 
fectly served.  He,  or  they, — for  I  purposely  speak  ambiguously — 
may  be  restrained  by  considerations,  which  concern  not  us,  from 
repelling  in  the  same  manner  private  assailants.  The  Church  is  de- 
fended ;  but  it's  best  and  ablest  defenders  see  themselves,  and  their 
friends,  reviled  and  traduced,  by  the  most  worthless  and  imbecile  of 
foes.  The  evil  rests  not  there  :  for  in  the  humiliation  of  her  defenders, 
the  Church  is  weakened ;  and  their  labours  for  her  rendered  far  less 
efficient,  than  otherwise  they  would  be.  They  could  defend  them- 
selves, but  they  may  not :  and  I  honour  them  almost  as  much  for 
their  forbearance,  as  for  their  faithfulness,  when  they  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  act.  Shall  I  not  use  my  spurs  ?  Kos  quoqiic  tela.  Six- 
teen years  since,  I  was  almost  compelled  by  those,  whose  years  and 
character  left  mc  well-nigh  powerless  against  their  reqiicst,  to  utter 
my  first  crow,  to  flesh  my  maiden  spurs.  I  was  then  told,  that  my 
language  was  too  unscrupulous ;  but  faults  in  reasoning,  want  of 
proper  courtesy,  where  there  was  the  slightest  claim  to  courtesy,  or 
of  self-respect,  were  not  pointed  out.  The  result  was,  that  "  Tracts 
to  support  Truth  and  Piety,"  which  were  doing  incalculable  mischief, 
were  effectually  snuff"ed  out.  I  would  that  in  that  controversy  I 
had  nothing  else  to  remember ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  strike  one, 
■whom  from  report  only,  for  I  never  exchanged  words  Avith  him,  I 
greatly  respected,  as  most  amiable  and  Avorthy.  We  afterwards 
exchanged  letters  and  presents ;  and  I  trust  that  he  has  forgiven, 
and  forgotten,  that  we  were  once  opposed.  Since  then,  my  quiet 
life  has  left  me  without  personal  foes  (all  through  life  that  has  been 
my  blessed  lot)  but  considerations,  not  personal,  have  at  times  in- 
fluenced me;  and  I  have  not  always  failed  in  repelling  what  I 
deemed  assaults.  Now  your  letter,  Avhich  opened  this  correspond- 
ence, gave  me  an  opportimity,  which  probably  may  never  be  oftcred 
to  me  again,  to  do  a  public  service.  Assailant  you  are  not ;  for 
neither  of  us  can  be  that  to  the  other.  Most  kind  and  able  is  your 
letter,  and  when  shall  I  liave  such  a  chance  of  explaining  myself  to 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholur  ?     I  had  long  been  feeling  strongly ;  but 
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I  thought  not  of  publication,  when  I  -wTote  my  hurried  sermon-  I 
thought  not,  again,  of  publishing,  when  I  Bat  down  to  reply,  with 
equal  rapidity,  and  intended  brevity,  to  your  letter.  I  now  think 
diiferently ;  and  this  printed  pamphlet  will  make  you  understand 
my  laboured  defence  against  charges,  which  you  could  never  have 
brought,  but  which  I  must  expect  from  others,  very  infei'ior  to  you. 
Great  part  of  this  you  wiU  now  read  for  the  first  time ;  for  after  I 
had  sent  to  you  the  three  or  four  large  packets  of  almost  illegible 
manuscript,  I  went  on  writing,  intending  to  send  jo\i  what  else  I 
might  write.  I  did  not  so,  for  this  reason.  What  I  had  written 
would  be  very  imperfectly  intelligible  to  others,  without  j^our  letter  ; 
for  that  furnishes  the  pegs,  on  which  my  letter  hangs.  Therefore, 
"  memor  acta  non  alio  rege  piiertice,"  pardon  me  the  liberty  which  I 
am  taking,  in  publishing  your  letter.  Of  course  it  will  not  contain 
your  name,  or  any  indication,  which  could  point  to  your  name. 
"Were  it  published,  Avith  your  name,  and  every  thing  else  belonging 
to  it,  it  would  do  you  no  discredit :  and  you  will  claim  it  as  yoiu'  own, 
if  you  see  fit  to  do  so.  If  I  stopped  short  with  that  lettei',  I  should 
be  acting  unfairly ;  for  I  might  lead  people  to  suppose,  that  I  had 
silenced  you,  and  carry  off  the  credit  of  a  victory  which  I  had  never 
gained.  Therefore  I  must  publish  j'our  other  letters ;  though  every 
one  will  see  that  they  must  fail  to  do  yoxi  justice,  having  been 
written  on  the  knowledge  of  parts  only  of  my  letter,  which 
probably  contains  answers,  in  anticipation,  to  certain  portions  of 
your's.  If  that  circumstance  is  not  well  considered,  great  injustice 
would  be  done  to  you  ;  for  I  had  your  letters,  and  was  probably 
answering  them,  Avhen  in  order  of  publication  they  come  as 
answers  to  mine.  Our  opinions  on  this  particular  Avar,  and  per- 
haps on  the  exact  value  to  be  put  on  public  opinion,  excepted,  I 
fancy  that,  in  nearly  every  other  respect,  they  arc  coincident.  You 
would  not  put  your  tm2)rimatur  on  every  expression  of  mine :  but 
you  would  of  course  alloAV  me  to  do  my  business  in  my  own  Avay. 
On  the  main  topics  of  the  letters,  and  on  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  them,  and  held  by  us,  we  think  alike.  Pardon  me  Avhere  you 
think  that  I  need  pardon ;  and  accept  my  sincerely  felt  thanks  for 
the  opportunitj-,  not  intentionally  given,  but  I  trust  also,  not 
altogether  unjustifiably  taken. 

Let  me  be  pardoned,  my  dear  old  friend,  and  then  let  me  get  on ; 
for  my  printer  is  tripping  up  my  heels,  and  I  must  try  to  keep  a 
little  a  head  of  him.     As  I  said,  I  think  that  our  correspondence 
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shows,  that  on  all  main  points  we  think  alike,  and  were  really  think- 
ing alike,  on  many  of  those  points,  on  which  we  fancied  that  we 
differed.  You  say  that  you  are  "  often  indignant  with  the  '  Times  ' 
and  public  opinion,"  and  that  your  estimate  of  the  latter,  is  "much 
the  same  "  as  mine ;  you  allow  that  "  *  Punch '  is  abominable ;"  you 
grant  that  I  "fairly  ridicule  Exeter  Hall,"  and  what  I  consider  tho 
ati'ocious  and  mischievous  fooleries,  which  I,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
connect  with  it.  In  tone,  feeling,  sentiment,  you  go  with  me. 
Ought  you  not  to  go  further,  and  wish  me  success  at  least,  (if  you  will 
not  join  me,)  in  my  attempt  to  arrest,  what  you  agree  with  me  in 
thinking,  great  and  increasing  evils  ?  If  the  correspondence  has 
brought  us  to  this  mutual  discovery  of  our  feelings,  may  not  it's 
publication  have  the  same  effect  on  other  people  ?  You  must  fre- 
quently have  seen  the  good  effect,  produced  by  people's  coming  to- 
gether, and  stating  their  own  opinions.  The  conservative  finds  out 
that  the  man,  whom  he  considered  a  radical,  if  not  an  anarchist,  has 
some  feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  some  sense  of  order  :  and  the 
radical  makes  the  discoveiy,  that  the  bloated  aristocrat  may  possibly 
be  a  kind-hearted  man,  anxious  to  do  good  among  the  poor,  and  not 
60  inflated  with  the  conceit  of  his  position,  as  the  under-bred  Avritcrs  of 
his  newspaper  represent  him  to  be.  He  learns  a  little  of  the  man 
himself;  and  distrusts  henceforth  the  reports,  cu'culated  about  him 
by  people,  who  have  never  penetrated  beyond  his  servants'  hall. 
The  High  Churchman  fijids  that  his  Evangelical  brother  is  far  from 
being  in  heart  a  dissenter,  notwithstanding  his  having  sworn  to 
"obey"  his  supcriois,  conduct  his  ministrations  and  discipline,  "  as 
this  Church  and  Realm  hath  received  the  same,"  and  to  "  drive 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines :  "  and  the  Evangelical,  on 
his  side  discovers,  that  his  suspected  brother  is  not  with  Eome  in 
heart,  while  interest  keeps  him  in  the  Church  of  England.  Each 
finds  out,  that  the  other  has  not  been  eating  the  bread  of  dishonesty, 
and  soon  after,  that  in  many  the  most  essential  points,  many  minor 
points  also,  they  have  all  along  been  thinking  together.  The  one 
distrusts  his  Record  for  the  time  to  come :  the  other  his  newspaper, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  misled  him.  The  "  Guardian"  it  is 
not,  as  the  writer  of  "  Church  Parties"  intimates;  for  I  have  taken 
in  the  "Guardian"  for  eight  years;  and  a  fairer  paper  I  do  not 
know,  nor  one  more  clever,  or  less  offensive. 

"Why,  since  I  began  to  write  to  you,  my  conversation  of  course  has 
been  a  good  deal  tinged  with  the  complexion  of  my  thoughts  in 
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writing ;  and  wlierever  I  have  spoken  to  people,  or  read  portions  of  my 
writing,  every  one  has  agreed  with  me  in  sentiment,  though  some 
have  found  fault  witli  the  hingiiage.  There  it  is.  I  write  to  the 
public,  as  I  speak  to  you  ;  because  I  want  the  public  to  understand 
me,  fend  know  what  I  really  think.  A  mutual  and  a  full  understan- 
ding is  the  very  thing  required,  for  without  it  we  can  never  have  the 
strength,  -which  union  gives.  Dr.  Arnold  was  alwaj's  thinking  about 
the  7ro?\fj£ix  of  his  old  states,  and  I  have  been  thinking  aU  sorts  of 
things  about  the  proper  management  of  our's.  Scraps  of  poetry 
have  come  into  my  head,  seemingly  to  me,  applicable  to  the  subject. 
"  Britons  never  will  be  slaves  "  is  a  good  one ;  and  two  about  as 
decent  lines,  as  I  know,  are  these, 

"Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  the  steep  ; 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  waves,  her  home  is  on  the  deep." 
Take  these  also, 

"  Nor  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need, 
Save  his  good  arms,  and  battle  steed  ; 
His  spurs,  to  dash  against  a  foe, 
His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low." 

Add  to  these  our  Cornish  motto,  "  One  and  All,"  and  you  have  a  very 
fair  recipe,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  management  of  our  ''  tight  little 
island."  The  last  ingredient,  "Union  is  strength,"  is  where  our 
weakness  lies.  I  humbly  fancy,  that  the  duty  of  us  parsons  lies 
there  also;  for  even  Exeter  Hall  would  allow,  that  we  ought  to 
"  edify."  And  so  I  would  edify  a  building,  religious  and  social, 
which  should  brave  the  fury  of  every  tempest.  What  has  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  every  nation,  that  has  been  destroyed  ?  was 
it  not  disunion  ?  This  it  is,  which  upset  the  great  empires,  every 
kingdom  and  republic,  ancient  and  modern.  All  are  interested  in 
promoting  the  union  and  consolidation,  Avhich  only  can  make  states 
prosperous.  You  and  I,  Eobert,  all  of  us  indeed,  must  attend,  each 
to  his  own  work.  Our's  is  to  carry  the  hods,  and  place  the  stones. 
Let  our  architects  and  builders  do  their  part.  Your  business  and 
mine  is  with  the  poorer,  and  the  middle,  classes  chiefly.  We  must 
try  to  raise  both,  educating  them  ;  a  word  which  in  your  vocabulary 
and  mine  docs  not  imply,  even  if  it  may  happen  to  take  in,  the 
ographies  and  ologies.  As  an  omen  of  success,  I  shall  be  greatly 
satisfied  to  see  the  day,  when  our  farmers  at  their  ordinaries  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  hear  themselves  called  "parson's  men."  When  they 
are  contented  M"ith  that  title,  and  chcerfulh'  take  it,  as  I  do  tlie  title 
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Tractarian,  I  shall  fancy  that  the  village  parsons  have  done  good 
work,  ^'e  must  of  com-se  expect  interruptions  in  our  work,  as  the 
builders  of  IS'ephelococcygia  experienced ;  but  we  must,  in  defence 
of  our  architects  and  oxu"  own,  get  rid  of  these  olprjpov;  h^aTTovlocg 
xalac  rov  0/j.npov,  men,  and  newspapers,  by  throwing  tlicm  a  sop 
now  and  then,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  "  vest,"  for  aveu  %i7a)voj  uK^iSVi 
s^oi  ffTToXag.  If  they  wiU  not  be  satisfied,  they  must  "die  at 
point  of  fox."  Our  theological  opponents  are  grievously  de- 
fective in.  the  use  of  that  weapon.  All  of  that  school  are 
singularly  obtuse  in  matters  of  humoiu*.  Even  in  their  most  sportive 
moods,  they  suggest  to  me  the  unbcndings  of  Douce  Davie  Deans, 
uplifted  like  a  midden  cock  on  pattens,  after  he  had  spent  a  night 
on  the  banks  of  TJlai,  plucking  an  apple  here  and  there.  I  must 
be  friends  with  the  "Times."  An  "Evening  Mail,"  of  December 
5th,  has  nearly  killed  me.  It  calls  one  of  the  many  associations  of 
the  day,  an  association  of  "  Christian  shoplads  of  London."  0  fie ! 
give  such  a  name  to  elaborate  young  gents  with  white  chokers  ! 
and  Avhy  not  "  Christian"  ?  Is  not  tliat  a  good  mark  of  distinction, 
when  you  consider  the  heathendom  of  the  rest  of  England  ?  Why,  I 
think  that  some  thing  may  be  made  out  of  it.  ^^^^y  should 
not  I  try  to  get  up  in  my  Parish  an  "  Anti-di'uidical  As- 
sociation," seeing  that  our  proper  business  is  to  take  up  our 
testimony  against  the  steeple  houses,  represented  in  the  shapeless 
stone  blocks,  of  the  mistletoe-gathering  sages,  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded. "Men  of  EatansAvill,  "  shall  I  say  to  them,  "the  eyes 
of  England  are  upon  you.  "  The  same  "  Evening  Mail  "  gives 
another  good  name  of  an  American  society,  "  The  Young  "VVomen's- 
Anti-young-men-waiting-at  -  the  -  Church  -  doors-with  -  ulterior-objects 
Society  " — ria-Qnv  to(j  yuvai)coc§ioii.  About  our  own  work,  llobert, 
you  and  I  know,  that  the  manner  has  much  influence  in  the  effect. 
So  I  would  advise  every  one  going  into  a  cottage,  to  take  off"  his 
hat,  wait  till  he  is  asked  to  sit  down,  and  talk  as  he  would  to  his 
equals,  without  condescension,  and  without  any  other  assumption  of 
superiority. 

On  the  subject  of  Union  being  strength,  do  you  not  look  with 
much  interest  on  the  problem,  which  is  being  worked  out  in  America? 
I  do.  It  is  a  great  experiment,  which  is  being  tried  there.  I  do 
not  think,  that  the  union  can  last  very  long,  as  it  is.  I  wi.sli  them  all 
the  success  in  the  world  ;  for  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  our  cliilch-en ; 
and  I  bcHeve  that  they,  in  their  hearts,  are  proud  of  their  ancestry. 
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I  believe  tliat  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  good  feeling  in  tlieir  countiy  j 
but  their  language  is  not  yet  formed,  and  is  too  "genteel"  and 
magniloquent,  to  please  our  more  matured  tastes.  So  our  "pastors 
of  churches"  arc  much  finer  in  their  language,  than  you  or  I.  I 
6ee  a  struggle  going  on  in  America,  like  that,  in  which  I  am  brandish- 
ing my  broomstick,  and  another  impending,  in  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. On  that,  we  are  most  unjust  to  them.  We  helped  to  create 
the  diificulty ;  and  now,  with  anus  folded,  wc  bid  them  get  rid  of 
it.  It  is  a  most  serious  difficulty,  the  extent  of  which  none  but  an 
American  can  understand  :  and  from  my  heart,  I  wish  them  a  bless- 
ing on  that,  and  on  their  other  affairs.  They  are  our  blood ;  and 
though  we  laugh  at  their  peculiarities,  they  do  the  same  at  oiu-'s, 
for  no  one,  more  than  they,  enjoys  the  Anglais  and  Anglaises  ■pour 
rire  of  our  witty  allies.  But  what  of  that  ?  "What  is  the  use  of 
cither  of  us  being  thinskinned  ?  If  we  have  Mrs.  TroUopes  and 
N.  P.  WiUiscs,  and  Coopers  (great  fall  off  from  "  The  last  of  tho 
Mohicans" )  still  on  the  other  side  we  can  pix)ducc  Washington  Irvings, 
and  Prcscotts,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Surely  we  can  (I  believe 
do)  admire  and  respect  each  other :  and  if  the  old  country  is  to 
go  down  the  hill,  as  she  seems  to  be  going  down  without  a  drag, 
and  with  no  one  to  put  in  his  "  Sufflamina,  "  what  can  wc  desix'e 
better,  than  to  live  again  in  our  children?  AVhat  a  splendid 
country  it  must  be?  what  "water  privileges!"  Avhat  cards  for 
winning  any  political  game,  even  were  the  empire  of  the  world 
the  stake !  A  few  loose  notions  about  "  filibustering,  "  "  annexing,  " 
"repudiating,"  outgrown,  what  "elements  of  greatness,  moral"  and 
political,  they  have !  Let  them  gain  a  history,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential class  of  apxoioTTXovloi,  the  squirarchy  of  the  old  countrj'-,  a 
^'public  opinion,"  somewhat  improved  on  that  of  the  man,  who 
admii-cd  Eome,  but  complained  that  the  public  buildings  were  much 
out  of  repair;  and  America  will  do  great  things.  Sometimes 
they  go  into  the  extreme,  opposite  to  that  of  the  critic  on  Piomc; 
and  their  raptures  on  Stratford-on-Avon  I'ecall  our  friend  Bozzy,  at 
the  jubilee  held  there,  when  he  walked  in  procession,  with  a  largo 
placard  round  his  hat,  inscribed  "Corsica  Boswell.  "  We  have 
outlived  our  fifth  of  November  mania.  I  wish  that  they  woidd  do 
the  same,  in  regard  to  tho  fourth  of  July,  is  it  ?  Let  us  shake  hands, 
and  avoid  all  disagreeable  allusions  to  the  past.  They  beat  us  then  : 
well,  Ave  grant  it,  and  will  not  argue  about  the  matter.  Great  men, 
aiid  great  nations,  do  not  brag  over  everj'  exploit,  that  the}'  have 
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acliieved.  Those  who  have  many  to  brag  about,  are  not  always 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  one  among  them.  They  are  independent : 
I  hope  that  they  may  always  continue  so,  but  I  shoukl  like  to  hear 
fewer  speeches  and  boasts  made  on  ''  independence." 

We  stand  in  much  need  of  education  and  coiTcction  on  our  side. 
"We  are  always  hearing  of  the  prodigious  advance  of  the  19th 
century  on  former  ages.  Prodigious  it  has  been  in  many  points, 
railways,  telegraphs,  geology,  gunnery,  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
The  quality  of  the  goods,  tiu'ned  out  in  these  last,  is  not  always  an 
improvement  on  the  texture  of  the  "darker  ages."  Cobbett  is  grand 
on  that  subject.  I  do  not  like  him :  he  was  too  unscrupulous  for 
me,  and  I  do  not  endorse  his  sentiments,  except  on  a  few  points. 
But  look  to  statnary,  painting,  (I  always  bow  to  Mr.  Euskin,  and 
therefore  to  Mr.  Turner)  poetry,  architecture.  If  we  want  a  Chui'ch, 
or  other  public  building,  look  at  it  when  it  is  completed,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  work  of  former  days.  Those  who  do  the  best  in 
that  way,  are  precisely  those  who  have  most  studied,  and  best  under- 
stand, the  work  of  their  predecessors.  Dark  ages  indeed !  I  wish 
that  in  many  respects  we  were  haK  so  enlightened.  Theology  !  put 
against  Hooker  alone,  such  a  portion  of  the  theology  of  our  day  as 
you  consider  an  equivalent,  and  how  much  will  remain  over  in  our 
favour  r  Certainly,  in  many  respects,  our  fathers  Avere  children  to 
us :  but  when  we  excel  them,  we  are  generally  in  the  position  of  the 
dwarf  mounted  on  the  giant's  shoulders.  I  wish  that  people  would 
read  such  books  as  Dr.  Maitland's  "  Dark  Ages,"  and  we  should  not 
boast  so  much  of  our  own  "composite"  on  many  other  subjects, 
beside  buildmg  and  oandlcmaking. 

For  the  purposes  of  legislation  and  government,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  large  majority,  selected  from  those,  quihis  est  avtis,  est  equus 
est  res,  the  ao;^ajo7rXov7o<,  the  old  gentry.  Persons  eminent  in 
commerce,  law,  or  other  pursuits,  I  should  also  like  to  see  in  the 
legislatui'c ;  but  I  cannot  say,  that  I  like  to  see  the  House  of  Com- 
mons made  a  stepping  stone  to  advancement  in  any  of  these  pursuits. 
There  is  no  practical  means  of  carrying  out  my  wish,  so  I  only  ex- 
press it  as  a  wish  ;  and  I  do  wish  to  see  the  landed  gentiy  consti- 
tuting the  bulk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  My  theory,  in  regard  to 
it  is  exactly  that,  which  I  have  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  clergy 
and  the  anny.  In  all  these,  I  fancy  that  I  see  a  change  going  on, 
and  I  think  for  the  worse.  I  do  not  like  the  common  process  at 
elections,  where  a  good  talker  often  caiTics  the  day,  against  a  man, 
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whose  known  character  and  opinions  render  plodgps,  as  to  his  par- 
liamentary conduct,  nnneccssaiy.  Our's  at  Oxford  is  an  exception: 
and  I  wish  that  it  were  the  rule.  On  one  subject  I  have  said 
nothing,  that  is  the  revival  of  Convocation,  as  the  third  estate 
under  the  Crown.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
about  it.  I  had  great  fears  :  but  so  far,  the  experiment  has  been, 
satisfactory.  Great  caution  has  been  exhibited:  and  it  is  most 
needed,  for  without  it,  we  shall  be  sadly  in  the  wrong.  Fortunately, 
I  would  almost  say  providentially,  the  disputers  of  the  Exeter  Hall 
stamp  have  been  opposed,  or  indifferent,  to  its  revival :  for  if  any 
large  number  of  them  had  been  sent  as  representatives,  in  the  pre- 
sent composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  present  state 
of  feeling,  we  must  have  had  a  collision  of  some  sort,  and  been  by 
this  time  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country.  I  think  the  choice  of 
representatives  a  most  serious  business.  The  Onslow  motto  is  most 
necessary  for  the  well-doing  of  Convocation  ;  for  never  was  there  a 
case,  which  more  strongly  suggested  \h.ofestina  lenfe. 

Ohe  !  jam  satis.  "Well,  there  is  not  much  more :  merely  "  a  use 
of  application"  to  you,  Robert.  You  agree  with  me,  unless  I  have 
greatly  deceived  myself:  do  more,  join  me  in  my  crusade.  The 
danger  is  not  nearly  so  formidable,  as  it  seems :  and  that  may  be  said 
of  almost  all  earthly  dangers.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  it :  you 
are  a  far  abler  man  than  I  am ;  and  I  want  to  gain  the  assistance  of 
abler  men.  There  are  thousands  of  "good  knights,"  na'Kot  kayaQoi 
ready,  as  in  the  combat  in  Aristophanes,  to  join  us ;  for  they  are 
feeling  with  us,  and  for  others,  who  have  suffered  under  public 
opinion:  and  a  good  stand  made  by  "twa  puir  bodies"  like  our- 
selves, wiU  furnish  a  nucleus  for  abler  combatants.  I  say  that  we 
owe  this  to  our  Church  (to  say  nothing  of  our  country)  and  I 
wish  to  pay  her  part  of  my  debt.  Come,  like  a  good  fellow,  claim 
your  letters ;  and  let  me  escape  the  imputation  of  having  fabricated 
a  myth,  a  Mrs.  Hari'is,  a  dummy  of  my  own,  to  be  demolished  for 
my  greater  glory  and  Ku^og, 

"  Next  came  brave  glory,  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  be  ?  " 

Does  that  whistling  silk  bear  any  reference  to  my  secret  aspirations 
after  that  handsome  set  of  clerical  robes,  by  which  my  Parishioners 
are  one  day  to  testify  their  sense  of  my  services,  as  a  faithful  pastor  ? 
I  hope  that  they  will  not  forget  the  piu^se  of  sovereigns,  at  the  same 
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time.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  conyentional  value  of  a  "jKirse?" 
I  know  what  a  "poney"  means:  how  many  poncys  to  a  purse? 
Our  theological  friends  ai'e  excusably  scornful  of  the  "  miles  f/Ioriostis," 
-and  may  be  equally  so  of  the  scuse  of  glory,  as  the  dear  old 
"  Countiy  Pai'son  "  has  it.  Glory  in  another  sense  they  would  give, 
if  they  thouglit  me  capable  of  manufacturing  your  letter,  as  well  as 
my  own ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  thej'  may  do.  They  are 
always  forgetting  that  edged  tools  cut  both  ways ;  and  that  clever 
arguments  and  imputations  have  the  same  dangerous  foeulty.  In 
-their  controversies,  they  are  always  temptingly  presenting,  what  in 
their  case  is  analogous  to  the  negro's  sliins,  and  that  is  what  the 
learned  designate  the  os  humorous,  or  funny  bone  of  ordinaiy  mortals. 
That  I  take  to  be  the  true  point  of  attack,  to  their  assailants.  It 
is  the  Malakhoff  or  key  of  theii-  ordinary  position.  But  for  glory  in 
that  sense,  if  they  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  gladly  accept  it,  thinking 
mj^self  a  much  more  clever  fellow  than  I  ever  thought  before  ;  and 
my  vanity,  as  it  is,  requires  no  augmentation.  What  I  should  lose 
in  gloiy  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  gain  in  the  other. 

"  As  they  find  out,  although  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man," 

proper,  pretty,  tall — marvellous  good  words,  are  they  all — then, 

"  Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it,  with  some  little  cost." 

You  see  what  you  will  lose,  by  not  joining  me.  Do  you  want  a  good 
war  cry  ?  Here  is  one,  newer,  and  more  apposite,  than  "  ci^•il  and 
religious  liberty,"  "  rights  of  man,"  "  tenant  right,"  and  half  a 
hundred  more, 

"  Out  and  spake  Sir  Ingoldsby  Bray, 

A  stalwart  knight,  I  ween  was  he, 

"  Come  east,  come  west, 

Come  lance  in  rest. 

Come  faulchion  in  hand,  I'll  tickle  tlie  best, 

Of  all  the  Soldan's  chivalrie  !  "  • 

•  Ingoldsby  Legends. — The  Ingoldsby  Penance. 

Is  "  tickle  "  or  "  tackle,"  the  operation,  which  Dr.  Gumming  undertakes  to 
perform  on  "priests,"  "  catholic,"  and  reformed?  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
he  would  act  prudently,  in  leaving  Cardinal  "Wiseman  to  the  management  of 
Mr.  Palmer  :  and  I  cannot  felicitate  him  on  his  attempts,  in  this  diocese,  to 
"  tackle  "  two  Oxford  Drs.  He  is  a  Dr.  too  :  still,  as  another  Oxford  Dr.,  now  lost 
to  literature,  remarked  with  some  little  indignation—"  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
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''■  Tickle  the  best,"  that  is  the  true  philosophy  ia  those  matters! 
and  let  that  be  our  "  battle  word."  Let  me  persuade  you.  AVc 
should  not  gain  much  personally  ;  but  only  think  of  those  generous 
and  enlightened  sentiments,  which  ought  to  be  throbbing  under  our 
waistcoats.  Think  of  Mr.  Squccrs  in  answer  to  his  friend's  question, 
whether  he  was  a  moral  man :  "  Moral  man  ?  I  should  think  so  : 
you  have  come  to  the  right  shop  for  morality,  I  can  tell  you  :" 
asked  if  he  is  pious,  "  Well  I  am  a  little  in  that  way  too."  Personal 
credit !  well,  I  cannot  say  much  to  tempt  you  there,  for  the  bare 
suggestion  of  it  would  involve  a  little  "  good  duplicity."  So  I  wUl  be 
honest,  because  I  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  say  that  wc  shall  gain 
none.  I  already  wear  a  small  ribbon  at  my  imaginary  button  hole, 
far  more  precious  in  my  eyes  (though  not  equal  to  any  ordinary  C.B. 


Alexander  the  Coppersmith  !  "  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cumming's  works  is 
limited.  I  read  tliat  war  tract,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  a  great  personage. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  admired  it,  but  I  have  gained  some  idea  on  the  distinction 
between  Christianity  and  Churchianity, — what  do  you  think  of  that  addition  to 
our  vocabulary  ?  "Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  V  The 
style  and  matter  of  that  sermon,  and  that  tract,  make  me  think,  that  the  worthy 
Dr.  is  flying  at  rather  too  high  game,  when  he  attacks  those  eminent  Oxford 
Drs.  If  these  give  a  fair  sample  of  his  average  powers,  I  think  that  such  small 
deer,  as  you  and  I,  deficient  as  we  both  are  in  the  abracadabra,  which  expounds 
prophecy,  and  tells  fortunes  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Borrow's  friends,  might, 
with  the  Barbara  Celarcnt  of  our  old  fashioned  Busnee  training,  keep  our  hides 
from  the  Dr's.  barndoor.  If  the  "Soldan's"  chivalrie  "cannot  produce  better 
champions  tlian  Dr.  Cumming  and  Mr.  Faber,  I  think  that  we  need  not  despair 
of  "tickling"  them,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Ingoldsby  Bray  : — 

"  Oh,  they  came  west,  and  they  came  east, 
Twenty  five  Emirs  and  Sheiks  at  the  least, 
And  they  hammer'd  away 
At  Sir  Ingoldsby  Bray, 

Fall  back,  fall  edge,  cut,  thrust,  and  point, — 
But  he  topp'd  off  head,  and  he  lopp'd  oft' joint. 
Twenty  and  three, 
Of  high  degree. 

Lay  stark  and  stift"  on  the   crimson'd  lea. 
All — all  save  one — and  he  ran  up  a  tree  ! 
"  Now  count  them,  my  Squire,  now  count  them  and  see  !" 
"  Twenty  and  three  ! 
Twenty  and  three  ! 
All  of  them  nobles  of  high  degree  ; 
Tliere  they  be  lying  on  Ascalon  lea  !" 
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to  which  any  meritorious  officer  may  aspire,  or  a  five  shilling  Cri- 
mean medal,  given  by  Her  Majesty's  o'wti  hand)  than  jewelled 
first  class  orders  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  if  kingdom  it  be, 
or  Argentine  Ptcpublic.  You  too  have  your  distinctions,  and  are,  aa 
far  as  myself,  above  the  imputation  of  laying  yom'self  out  for  the 
applauses  of  the  enlightened  public.  My  fate  must  in  any  case  be 
impleasant ;  for  instead  of  applause  which  I  do  not  value,  I  must 
lose  what  I  do  value,  the  respect,  which  I  now  enjoy  as  a  quiet 
inoffensive  person.  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  am  willing  to 
pay  that  price ;  if  by  what  I  am  doing,  I  can  gain  some  common 
good,  or  induce  abler  men  than  I  am,  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
better  way.  I  shall  fight  better  with  you  by  my  side,  than  with 
any  other  person.  Let  me  encourage  you.  What  do  you  fear  ? — 
the  "  Times  "  ?  fear  as  well  the  British  College  of  Health ;  or  rather, 
fear  no  names  or  abstractions.  I  have  coupled  the  two,  but  of 
coiu^se  I  fully  feel  the  great  difference  between  them.  Indeed  I 
have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  "  Times,"  and  I  want  to  be  friends 
with  it ;  it  is  so  provokiugly  clever,  and  often  so  every  thing,  that 
one  could  desire  it  to  be.  But  it's  capriciousiiess  is  not  to  be  borne. 
In  our  wooing  days,  the  digitus  male  pcrtinax,  or  the  stricti  in 
jiivenem  iingues,  may  be  very  pleasant  to  those,  who  have  had  more 
experience  than  myself  in  such  things ;  but  when  we  have  come  to 
the  Darby  and  Joan  state,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  didces  Amaryllidis 
iras  of  our  partner.  Putting  on  her  \hc  propria  qim  marihis  for 
once,  we  feel  inclined  to  address  her, 

"  John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,  we  elamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day  John,  we've  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John,  your  locks  are  like  the  snaw, 
Yet  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow,  John  Anderson,  my  jo  !  " 

"We  want  our  partner  to  be  steady  in  harness,  without  any 
shirking  the  collar,  without  any  jibbing  or  bolting.  "V\'ell,  after  all, 
the  College  of  Health  is  a  disparaging  comparison.  I  will  give  one, 
which  is  not.  I  will  suggest  another  College,  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  or 
Oriel  in  Oxford,  and — ^no  disrespect  to  the  fair  fellowship  of  Printing 
House  Square, — I  imagine  that  the  "Times"  will  not  feel  itself 
lowered  by  the  comparison.  Would  the  nation  have  submitted  to  be 
governed  by  either,  or  both,  of  the  Colleges,  as  it  is  governed  by  the 
"Times"  ?  Certainly  not.  Would  it's  recalcitration  arise  from  any 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  those  Colleges  in  honesty,  talent,  respect- 
ability, character,  in  any  of  its  numerous  components  ?  As  certainly 
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not.  I  will  look  back  some  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  and 
mention  a  few  of  the  names  to  be  found,  together,  or  nearly  so,  at 
Oriel, — Copleston,  "Whately,  Davison,  Arnold,  Newman,  Pusey, 
Awdry.  I  might  mention  many  more  veiy  bright  names ;  but  I 
will  be  satisfied  with  these.  Against  them,  what  has  the  "Times" 
to  show  ?  Now  and  then  we  do  hear  of  a  name,  which  may  perhaps 
be  fit  to  run  with  these ;  and  of  that  name  we  are  never  certain : 
but  names  of  that  range  are  certainly  not  commonly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  "  Times."  Or,  to  come  to  ou.r  present  business, 
can  the  "Times"  prodixce,  from  its  firm  or  Co.,  an  abler  man,  or  a 
better  gentleman,  than  you  ?  It  may :  and  I  will  believe  it,  when 
I  see  him.  Doubtless,  the  "Times"  has  many  able  and  respect- 
able men :  but  they  write  anonymously,  and  so  without  the  respon- 
sibility, which  would  guide  them  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions, 
and  would  give  weight  to  theii'  opinions  expressed.  The  good  men 
among  them  are  frequently  hampered  by  the  baser  metal,  with  which 
they  are  associated.  No  one  doubts  the  cleverness  of  the  "  Times  "  : 
no  one  denies  that  their  opinions,  on  many  most  important  siibjects, 
are  most  just,  most  forcible,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  be :  but  one 
can  as  little  deny,  that  veiy  frequently  a  time-serving,  overbearing 
spirit  (and  you  will  generally  fijid  that  combination)  directs  the 
whole  machine.  That  is  the  invariable  fate  of  these  amalgamations  : 
the  bad  swamp  the  good.  So  in  regard  to  the  public,  which  I 
have  been  reviling,  and  which  I  despise,  nearly  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be  despised,  there  are  in  it  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  of  most  respectable,  estimable,  able  men.  Their  voices 
are  lost  in  the  sweet  breath  of  the  ignobler  sort ;  and  I  want  to 
separate  them ;  to  give  them  a  distinct  expression ;  and  that  expres- 
sion would  be  a  voice  of  thunder.  We  have  what  you,  somewhat 
priggishly,  call  the  "elements  of  moral  greatness."  I  should  like  to 
see  these  elements  combined,  in  the  production  of  a  neat  article,  neat 
as  they  say  of  wines,  free  from  scum  and  froth  and  rascality.  Give 
me  that,  as  a  public ;  and  I  will  bow  to  it  as  humbly,  as  do  the 
humblest  of  its  present  admirers.  I  grant  all  the  talent,  and  every 
thing  else,  to  the  "Times,"  that  it  claims.  There  wre  many  gentle- 
men, and  men  of  talent,  who  write  for  it.  I  may  suppose,  that  all 
of  them  possess  greater  political  and  practical  knowledge  than  you 
or  I.  There  may  be  many  couples  among  them,  or  individuals, 
much  abler  than  you  and  I  together.  Or  it  is  just  possible,  that 
the  case  mav  not  he  so  unfavourable  for  us.     After  all  we  have  the 
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old  line  in  oui-  favour,  for  which  we  have  Canon  Barham's  authority, 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  (the  Bii'chington  Brothers)  that 

"  Robert  and  Richard  were  two  pretty  men." 
and  many  "pretty  men,"  "proper  men,"  "tall  men  of  their  hands," 
are  ready  to  help  us.  At  all  events,  let  us  make  alliance.  Wliy, 
the  very  name  "  Birchington  Brothers  "  is  an  omen.  What  would  Dr. 
Gumming  have  made  out  of  it,  when  the  sailing  of  a  ship  from 
Liverpool  furnished  him  with  a  solution  of  prophecy  ?  Are  we  not 
brothers  of  the  birch,  oixoi/.ao-liyict'i  Have  we  not  often  had  painful 
reminiscences  of  Salamis, 

"  |vv«yA«av  KXatovlEg  OvXvjXTrou  vo/xov;'' 

Come  moimt  your  ^oudog  t7r7ra>^i>c!pvccv,  the  bay  horse  Desperation : 
tTTTroxavOa^og  will  do  for  me.  AYe  are  not  quite  Diomed  and  Ulysses ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  Mr.  Feeble-mind  and  Mr. 
Beady-to-halt.  Come,  le  ?ioir  Faineant,  get  your  iron  pot  on  your 
head,  as  fast  as  your  sluggish  nature  will  permit.  What  say  you  to 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  ?  Very  good ;  your  ly  5'e  (paei  will  suit  well  with 
any  equally  manly  sentiment,  adsuin  qui  feci.  "We  can  enact  our 
parts  uncommonly  well.  If  Eichard  should  have  an  unlucky  fall 
over  a  slippery  place,  he  may  put  out  his  available  leg,  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  adversary,  pressing  hard  on  Robert.  Or  again,  when 
Richard  is  halting  off,  mauled  and  disconcerted,  Robert  may  give 
him  the  protection  of  his  shield,  and  let  down  Tranche-fer  on  the  too 
little  cautelous  pursuer.  It  makes  me  quite  alive  to  think  of  it.  Or, 
the  matter  may  not  be  so  serious  after  all.  To  use  your  own 
expression,  "  Our  quiet  and  decisive  intimation  to  the  auto- 
crat "  of  the  press,  may  touch  his  magnanimous  heart;  for  he  is  not 
wanting  in  judgment,  Avhatcver  his  sapient  ward  may  be.  He  well 
knows,  that  we  are  representatives  of  a  largo  body,  and  that  in  that 
body  are  to  be  foimd  some  of  the  ablest,  and  most  influential,  men  in 
England.  We  may  not  have  to  fight  after  all :  and  think  what 
interminable  subject  of  boasting  we  shall  have,  enough  to  bore  the 
sitters  by  our  fire  sides,  for  the  remainder  of  our  natural  lives.  Let 
us  enjoy,  in  anticipation,  a  little  of  oiu-  future  food  for  vanity. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves,  "  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard," 
"quenching  our  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control,"  as 
we  receive  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  fonnidable  foe.  For  he  is 
well  provided  with  instmments  of  all  work,  agents  fitted  for  all 
weathers,  as  good  Sir  Walter  in  the  Antiquar}'  describes  the  lawyer's 
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firm :  When  it  is  fine  weather,  tlie  gentleman  partner  steps  forward, 
all  bows  and  smiles ;  when  the  sky  is  lowering,  the  operative  brother 
is  ready  to  bolt  forth,  and  to  pin  the  defaulter,  like  a  bull-dog. 
"Well,  the  gentleman  partner  may  be  sent  to  lis ;  and  we  will  con- 
sider, as  they  did  (I  hope  with  more  success)  at  the  Vienna  confer- 
ence, the  terms  of  peace.  We  will  have  "  Punch"  kicked  out  of 
doors:  that  is  our  "ultimatum."  That  flunkey  has  forgotten  his 
place  so  long,  that  his  "  uniform"  must  be  stripped  ofi^,  and  he  must 
"resign  the  service."  We  will  "make  no  bones  with  him, "  as 
Cobbett  says.  A  little  further  weeding  of  our  antagonist's  estabKsh- 
ment  we  must  have.  We  will  insist  on  some  amicable  arrangement 
of  the  other  "  points "  between  us.  We  will  draw  closer  the 
"  entente  cordiale'^ ;  and  then  we  will  resign  ourselves  to  his  domi- 
nion. If  we  must  be  ruled,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  world  goes, 
where  we  shall  find  a  better  ruler.  Good  despots,  as  the  late  Empe- 
ror Alexander  said,  are  rare  exceptions.  We  will  take  the  "  Times  " 
to  be  one  of  them,  and  we,  all  the  KaXoi  Kcnyadoi,  wiU  try  to  make 
him  one.  Ouk  ayaQov  vro^uKOioaviri,  and  it  is  better  to  have  one 
ruler,  with  some  claims  to  decency  and  respectability,  (and  the 
"  Times  "  has  many  and  sti'ong)  than  to  be  under  the  evcr-mcddling 
tyranny  of  "  JS'onconformists,  "  "  Eecords,  "  "  Weekly  Dispatches,  " 
with  hosts  of  Solomons  in  our  villages  and  every  nook  of  our  land, 
di'awiug  theii- scanty  stores  of  information  from  "Western  Times'," 
and  "PljTnouth  Journals,"  and  scum  of  the  same  description.  We 
wiU  do  our  utmost,  to  recover  for  him  the  full  possession  of  his 
"Principalities,"  by  helping  him  to  expel  from  them  the  democratic, 
atheistical,  tender  conscienced,  rabble  of  newspapers,  and  the  rest ; 
who  arc  interlopers  on  his  domain,  and  are  as  envious  of  his 
superiority,  as  they  are  of  superiority  of  every  other  kind.  And  if 
we  can  once  set  him  right,  how  he  will  help  us !  See  what  he  does 
now.  Often  "Gregory  remembers  his  swashing  blow"^';  "  and  down 
go  patriot  assassins,  and  cut-purse  philanthropists.  He  thunders — 
creation  is  hushed.  The  nasal  drawl,  and  demm-e  aspect,  are  sur- 
prised into  nature ;  and  Brutus  ceases  to  pick  Ca?sar's  pocket.  He 
smooths  into  calm  his  contracted  brow ;  and  we  return  to  our  ordi- 


*  My  edition  has  "  smashing ;  "  but  I  think  that  a  misprint.  I  do  not 
however  bite  my  thumb  at  any  one,  who  thinks  difterently  from  me.  "  Swash- 
bucklers," and  those  words,  favour  my  reading  ;  but  "  smashing"  equally  well 
expresses  the  sense. 
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nary  occupations,  thankful  that  we  have  escaped,  and  still  appalled 
at  the  " catawampons  smash,"  to  which  we  had  well-nigh  been 
victims. 

■What  a  jolly  prospect !  will  not  we  butter  up  our  plenipotentiary, 
the  "  special  correspondent,"  who  is  to  treat  with  us,  in  order  to 
make  it  attainable  ?  If  he  turns  out  amenable  to  reason,  and  agrees 
to  these  conditions,  why  we  must  do  the  genteel  thing : — 

Englishmen  do  not  love  a  dry-lipped  bargain ;  and  I  must  ask  him 
to  dinner  at  my  ccenolituim.  Receiving  him,  with  all  hospitable 
suavity,  at  my  "Palmer's-port,"  I  shall  do  the  polite  in  this  way: — 

"  You  are  welcome  to  my  sj-mposium,  Mr.  Special ;  and  now  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  Clogdogdos,  as  Tom  Otter  calls  them ;  my 
unlucky  and  good-for-nothing  womankind — malee  hestice  Mr.  Special." 

"  I  shall  be  disappoiated,  sir,  if  I  do  not  find  the  ladies  very 
undeserving  of  your  satire." 

"  Tilley -valley,  Mr.  Special, — which  by  the  way,  one  commenta- 
tor derives  from  titkillitium,  and  another  from  tdlhj-lxo — but  tilley- 
valley  I  say,  a  truce  with  your  politeness." 

All  this  politeness  over,  and  a  repast,  replete  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  season,  and  served  up  in  the  usual  good  style  of  your  worthy 
host,  discussed,  a  little  general  conversation  will  come  in,  with  our 
wine  and  walnuts. 

"And  what  news  do  you  bring  us  from  the  Land's-End,  Monk- 
bams  ? "  says  Sir  Eobert ;  "  how  wags  the  world  in  "West  Barbary  ?  " 

"  Mad,  Sir  Eobert, — irretrievably  frantic — far  beyond  dipping  in 
the  sea,  shaving  the  crown,  or  drinking  hellebore.  The  worst  sort 
of  phrensy,  a  military  phrensy,  hath  possessed  man,  woman,  and 
chUd." 

"And  high  time,  I  think,"  says  a  young  lady  guest,  "  when  we 
are  threatened  with  invasion  from  abroad,  and  insurrection  at  home." 
"  0,  I  did  not  doubt,  you  would  join  the  scarlet  host  against 
me — women,  like  turkeys,  are  always  subdued  by  a  red  rag.  But 
what  says  Sir  Robert,  whose  dreams  are  of  standing  armies  and 
Russian  aggressions  ? " 

"Why  I  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judg- 
ing, we  ought  to  resist  cum  toto  corpore  regni,  as  the  phrase  is — 
unless  I  have  altogether  forgotten  my  Latin — an  enemy,  who  comes 
to  propose  to  us  a  whiggish  sort  of  govemraent,  a  republican  system. 
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and  who  is  aided  and  abetted  by  a  sort  of  fanatics  of  the  worst  kind 
in  our  own  bowels." 

"  WeL,"  says  the  young  lady,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  our  people 
are  getting  under  arms." 

"Under  arms!  bless  your  innocent  eyebrows!  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ten  thousand  times !  The  whole  country  is  under  anns  ; 
even  oui*  wise  men  of  the  west,  though  they  are  yet  fi'ee  from  it, 
may  soon  be  catching  the  same  yaHant  humour.  I  hate  a  gun,  like  a 
hui't  wild-duck  ;  I  detest  a  drum  like  a  quaker ;  and  they  thunder 
and  rattle  out  yonder  upon  the  town's  common,  that  every  voUey 
and  roll  goes  to  my  very  heart." 

"  Dear  brother,  dinna  speak  that  gate  o'  the  gentlemen  volun- 
teers— I  am  sure  they  have  a  most  becoming  uniform.  Weel  I 
wot  they  have  been  wet  to  the  very  skin  twice  last  week.  I  met  them 
marching  in,  terribly  doukit,  and  many  a  sair  hoast  was  amang  them. 
And  the  trouble  they  take,  I  am  sure  it  claims  our  gratitude." 

"  Take  care,  Monkbarns,  we  shall  set  you  do^vn  among  the 
black-nebs  by  and  by." 

"No,  Sir  Robert,  a  tame  grumbler  I.  I  only  claim  the  privilege 
of  croaking  in  my  own  comer  here,  without  uniting  my  throat  to 
the  grand  chorus  of  the  marsh.  Ki  quito  Rey,  ni  pongo  Itcy,  as 
Sancho  says,  but  pray  heartily  for  our  o"mi  Sovereign,  pay  scot  and 
lot,  and  grumble  at  the  exciseman.  Come,  pass  the  decanters  :  they 
are  a  better  digestive  than  politics." 

After  the  ladies  have  left  the  apartment,  the  landlord  and  Sir 
Robert  enter  into  several  exquisite  discussions,  in  which  the 
stranger  guest,  either  on  account  of  the  abstruse  erudition,  which 
they  involve,  or  for  some  other  reason,  takes  but  a  slender  share, 
till  at  length  he  is  started  out  of  a  profound  reverie  by  an  unex- 
pected appeal  to  his  judgment. 

"Mr.  Special,  you  come  from  London,  and  you  ought  to  be  a 
judge ;  for  what  can  we  know,  in  these  scenes  of  rural  rusticity  ? 
My  friend  and  I  have  been  disputing  about  the  Jew  Bill.  You  can 
teU  us  what  is  thought  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor  ? 

"An  uncommonly  good  fellow,  worth  a  dozen  of  canting  parsons." 

Host,  observing  with  dismay  that  the  decanters  have  been 
mysteriously  emptied,  during  his  discussion  with  his  friend,  "Shall 
I  ring  for  coffee? — or  shall  we  join  the  ladies? — ^perhaps  a  little 
music." 

"  0  none  of  your  cat-lap  for  me.     Music !  aye,  I  suppose  an 
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improved  cqttage  piano,  and  iniproTable  voice.  The  Coal  Hole  and 
the  Cider  Cellar  are  the  places  for  music.  Come,  this  Logwood  of 
yours  is  shilpit  stuff.  Let  us  have  something  with  the  chill  off ;  and 
I  do  not  mind  giving  you  a  stave  myself." 

"  Touch  the  bell,  Eobert.  The  reception  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia must  have  been  very  gratifying,  sii'.  I  think  that  your  notice 
of  the  'Chi'istian  young  men's  association,'  and  the  dissenters, 
boring  him  Tvith  addi'esses,  on  the  idea  of  his  true  blue  Protestant- 
ism, extremely  good." 

"Aye,  but  vrhere  was  your  'Christian  Knowledge' ?  Put  that 
in  your  pipe,  old  boy !  " 

The  spirits  and  hot  water  having  arrived,  the  stranger  guest,  hav- 
ing compounded  for  himself,  and  approving  of  the  mixture,  with  an 
allusion  to  "sly  parsons,  who  generally  know  how  to  get  a  di'op  of 
;real  moonshine,  "  without  further  solicitation  breaks  into  his  promised 
stave : — 

"  Good  people  all,  I  pray  give  ear : 
A  woful  stor}'  you  shall  hear : 
'Tis  of  a  robber,  as  stout  as  ever 
Bade  a  true  man  stand  and  deliver. 

AVith  his  foodie  doo,  fa  loodle  loo. 

This  kuave,  most  worthy  of  a  cord, 
Being  arni'd  with  pistol  and  with  sword, 
'Twixt  Kensington  and  Brentford  then 
Did  boldly  stop  six  honest  men. 

With  his  foodie  doo,  &c. 

These  honest  men  did  at  Brentford  dine. 
Having  drunk  eacli  man  his  pint  of  wine, 
"When  this  bold  thief,  with  many  curses 
Did  say,  You  dogs,  your  lives  or  purses. 
With  his  foodie  doo,  &;c." 

While  this  melody  is  going  on,  the  distant  tinklings  of  the  piano 
have  been  hushed ;  and  Robert  and  Richard,  after  one  mutual  glance 
of  dismay,  have  composed  tliemselves  into  the  attitude  of  patient 
listeners,  being  old  hands  themselves,  and  not  needlessly  alarmed  at 
trifles.     "^Tien  it  is  concluded,  the  master  of  the  house  begins : — 

"  Mr.  Special,  I  cannot  think  of  your  going  to  your  inn  to-night; 
and  I  am  sorrj-  that  I  did  not  think  before,  of  telling  you  that  wc 
have  a  room  much  at  your  service,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  you. 
As  it  is  growing  late,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  morning, 
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in  the  settlement  of  our  little  matter,  had  we  not  better  think  of 
retii-ing  for  the  night  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  idea — You  are  not  such  a  bad  fellow — always 
make  myself  at  home  in  good  quarters,  We'll  not  go  home  tiU  morn- 
ing, till — daylight  does — " 

"  Come,  llobcrt,  like  a  good  fellow,  see  him  into  bed,  and  take 
care  to  put  out  the  light.  Thomas  will  show  you  the  room,  and  help 
you.  He  is  a  very  discreet  fellow,  and  has  lived  long  enough  with 
a  parson,  to  be  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  He  has  seen  salmon  disagree 
with  a  gentleman  before.  You  wiU  find  me  on  the  terrace.  I  will 
go  and  have  a  quiet  cigar  there.  They  ought  to  have  built  the 
house  there ;  for  it  is  the  only  place  to  get  a  mouthlid  of  fresh  air, 
a  matter  of  importance  in  this  muggy  climate." 

After  a  proper  interval,  Robert  arrives,  looking  pleased,  and 
begins  the  conversation: — "He  is  not  a  bad  feUow,  and  you  have 
quite  won  his  heart  by  your  elaborate  courtesies ;  and  we  arc  sure  of 
his  good  word  with  his  principals.  He  was  for  fraternisiug  with 
me:  but  he  is  all  quiet  now.  AVhere  do  you  get  yoiu-  cabbage 
leaves  ?  " 

"  Cabbage  leaves  indeed !  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  they 
are  the  best  British  made  Havannas ;  and  as  I  get  them  for  something 
under  the  cost  of  the  raw  plant  in  the  Havanna,  I  have  no  right  to 
complain.  Do  you  remember  the  outcry  of  the  grocers,  when  they 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  chicory,  horse  beans,  and  brickdust, 
under  the  name  of  coffee  ?  Now  tliis,  I  say,  is  where  John  of  the 
Girnel  would  have  built  his  house." 

"It  looks  decent  enough  by  moonlight.  Is  that  a  hare  or  a 
rabbit  ?     Do  you  shoot  ?  " 

"I  have  not  taken  out  a  certificate  this  year.  That  puts  me  in 
mind.  We  said  nothing  about  the  game  laws  ?  How  is  oiu'  friend 
upstaii's  disposed  to  think  about  them?" 

"  If  he  is  a  sensible  fellow,  he  will  agree  with  Wliat-was-his- 
name,  who  said  that  he  would  make  poaching  felony,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  induce  the  gentry  to  reside  on  their  properties." 

"Quite  right.  If  you  lessen  the  inducements  that  way;  they 
will  be  going  off,  and  spending  thcii-  rents  in  town  or  abroad ;  and 
the  public  Avill  be  great  sufferers.  If  a  man  likes  to  give  up  the 
rents  of  farms,  for  the  pxu-poses  of  sport,  I  cannot  see  why  he  has 
not  as  much  right  to  keep  pheasants  and  partridges,  as  poultry.  Of 
course  he  is  bound  to  make  compensation  to  the  tenant,  for  injury 
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done,  beyond  what  they  coidd  have  calculated,  when  they  took  their 
farms." 

"  I  suppose  that  nearly  all  do  that ;  and  if  some  do  not,  I  cannot 
see  how  you  can  legislate  on  that  point,  more  than  you  could  on  the 
cases  of  individual  oppression,  exercised  by  a  millowner  on  his  hands, 
or  a  farmer  on  his  labourers.  But  do  not  you  find  the  inducements 
to  poaching  veiy  prejudicial  to  your  people  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  denying  that ;  but  there  are  evils  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  advantages  of  a  resident  squirarchy  are  so  great,  that  I  could 
submit  to  a  good  deal  of  evil  to  secure  them.  There  is  a  pack  of 
foxhounds  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  "Four  Bun'ow  Hunt "  they 
call  it.  I  like  young  people  to  be  taught  to  ride,  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk  ;  I  like  the  old  Persian  education ;  and  I  think  that  the 
young  farmers  are  more  profitably  employed  in  hunting  and 
cricketing,  and  other  manly  pursuits,  than  in  delivexing  lectures  on 
the  times  of  Leo  X." 

""Wliat  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Lushington's  decision  on  the  Pim- 
lico  Chiu'ch  case  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  carefully,  for  I  have  been  more 
interested  lately  in  the  adventures  of  Miss  Huggard,  or  Alice  Grey, 
at  Wolverhampton  :  and  there  was  a  case  this  morning,  of  a  "Welch 
parson,  takiug  bottles  of  gin  to  church,  and  breaking  out  in  all  sorts 
of  odd  places,  illustrating  the  advantages  of  a  low  Clergy  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  that  decision  will  enable  that  troublesome  book- 
seller to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  clergyman ;  and  avc  shall  have  zealous 
churchwardens  imitating  his  example  all  over  the  country.  I  do 
not  know  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  but  I  wish  that  people  would  of 
themselves  give  up  what  is  not  tenable.  I  have  no  taste  for  man- 
millinery  in  religion,  more  than  in  other  matters.  Common  sense 
might  avoid  a  too  strong  dcvelopcmcnt  of  Catholic  practices  on  one 
side,  Mr.  Ernest  Fitzroy  to  wit;  and  check  fine  and  impressive  read- 
ing and  attitudes  on  the  other.  In  a  mild  way,  I  have  seen  the 
latter  exemplified  in  a  man,  who  speaks  generally  with  a  very  agri- 
cultural pronunciation ;  but  when  he  is  doing  duty  he  gives  us  aind 
and  thainks,  in  place  of  and  and  thanks.  Painfully  fine,  and  so  is 
the  twaddle,  that  I  have  heard  in  fashionable  Chapels.  All  these 
things  break  up  union,  and  prevent  the  full  expression  of  our  com- 
mon opinions.  The  more  unfortunate  now,  as  I  think  Avith  the 
French  Emperor,  "  Indificrcnce  is  a  bad  speculation,  and  silence  a 
mistake  : "  "  V indifference  est  un  faux  calcul,  d  Ic  silence  une  crreur." 
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"Did  you  tiiko  the  moral  of  that  fellow's  song?  He  was  not 
so  far  gouo,  as  you  may  suppose.  You  sec  that  ho  allows  tho 
honest  men  to  be  six,  to  one  on  tho  other  side.  " 

"  So  ho  did  !  I  did  not  think  of  that,  for  I  was  dreaming  about 
exciseman  Morris  and  Die  Vernon,  at  tho  time.  Of  course  it  is  all 
plain  now.  Very  good  idea  of  yours  !  You  see  how  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  nutxim  is  illustrated,  "The  knave  most  Avorthy  of  a 
cord  "  shows  true  philosophy,  when  he  goes  iip  to  tho  six  honest 
fogies  "  with  many  curses,  and  says.  You  dogs  your  lives  or  purses;" 
-while  they,  far  the  larger  and  stronger  part  of  parliament  and  the 
nation,  give  up  -what  is  required  of  them;  and  then  go  about, 
bewailing  their  losses,  with  their  "foodie  doo,  la  foodie  loo."  I  Avish 
that  they  would  leave  out  the  superfluous  d's  in  their  refrain.  Come, 
Robert,  you  talked  about  Theramenes,  and  joxi  are  a  better  scholar 
than  I  am,  and  have  a  better  memory — give  us  the  character  of 
the  "  Tiuu's"  at  present,  no  longer  to  remain  so  I  hope." 

"0  you  must  remember  the  Yuivs, 

"  0;i^a^£v>)j ;   ao(pog  y'  av>ip  i^oti  ^stvog  etg  ra  Travla, 

VLettIukzv  e^u  tuv  hukuv,  ou  Xjoj,  aXKn  Kejoj." 

"It  is  rather  ungracious  to  mention  that  now:  but  we  will 
knock  the  time-serving  out  of  the  "Times,"  in  the  most  effectual 
way ;  by  proving  that  it  will  not  jiay.  In  regard  to  the  union  of 
classes,  I  Avish  that  our  friend's  principals  would  not  throw  cold 
Avater  ou  the  gentry,  in  their  attempts  to  be  social  Avith  their 
neiglibours,  by  turning  them  into  ridicule,  for  every  lea  party  that 
they  attend." 

"  Oh,  all  that  Avill  right  itself.  Wo  must  not  attempt  too  much 
at  once.  The  public  must  be  amused,  and  subjects  arc  not  always 
plentiful." 

"  Our  pleuipoteuiiary  seems  (though  I  am  no  judge  ol'  such 
matters)  not  very  conversaut  in  the  numners  of  courts  and  camps.  " 
"No;  ho  scorned  too  much  relieved  to  fuid  himself  ulouc  with  us 
after  diimer ;  but  he  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  He  is  a  good  fel- 
loAv;  and  you  knoAV  that  his  pi'int'ipals  pride  themselves  on  the  fact, 
that  their  writers  are  not  biased  or  contamiiuited  by  keeping  com- 
pany Avith  statesmen  and  great  people.  " 

"  On  tho  contrtuy,  that  is  rather  a  (jualiiication  for  writing  on 
political   and  military   movements   and   designs.      You   remember 

si 
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Hogarth's  picture  of  the  distressed  poet,  writing  a  poem  ou  Wealth, 
•with  a  picture  of  a  gold  mine,  or  Peru,  bcliind  him ;  while  he  is 
sittuag  with  his  legs  AVTapped  up  in  his  wife's  gown,  she,  meek 
looking  creature,  being  employed  in  patching  an  article  of  his  ward- 
robe, while  the  milkwoman  is  dunning  for  the  settlement  of  her 
small  account. " 

"  You  arc  wrong,  I  ftmcy,  about  the  wealth.  I  think  that  Poverty 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  the  gold  mine  or 
Peru :  but  why  should  not  a  dweller  in  Grape  Street  do  the  other 
subject  as  well  as  any  one  else  ? " 

"Xo  reason  whatever :  native  genius  requires  no  aid  from  prac- 
tical knowledge.  I  suppose  that  we  may  expect  some  excellent 
military  reasons  showing  how  Kars  ought  to  have  been  relieved, 
and  might  have  been  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  day.  I  sup- 
pose also  that  any  one  can  write  about  King  Clicquot  and  King 
Bomba,  without  any  acquaintance  -vs-ith  them,  their  countries  or 
languages.  I  am  wretchedly  at  a  loss,  Eobert,  on  modern  the- 
ology, and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  present  Romanist 
movement — " 

"  Redemptionist  fathers,  for  instance.  " 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  I  want  to  learn  from  you,  who  arc  probably 
better  infonned,  the  exact  position,  in  which  Ave  now  stand  in 
regard  to  them.  My  OAvn  notion  is,  and  you  wiU  coirect  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  that  Dr.  Newman  has  made  a  great  change  in  that.  On 
the  miracle  subject  for  instance ;  I  fancy  that  a  general  assent  was 
demanded  from  us,  but  that  on  particular  miracles  we  were  not  very 
strongly  urged.  His  strong  logic,  for  he  is  strong  there,  seems  to 
me  to  give  us  the  alternative  of  all  or  none.  He  holds  A,  and  tells 
us,  that  we  must  hold  it,  or  that  we  must  take  E.  Perhaps  I  might 
prefer  0  ?  and  with  it  I ;  for  there  are  alleged  miracles  after  the 
Apostolic  age,  I  should  rather  say  unsupported  by  Scriptural 
authority,  that  I  might  Avish  to  receive  as  real.  But  if  I  must 
choose  from  A  and  E,  I  take  the  latter.  Inspiration  seems  to  mc 
to  constitute  the  differentia  between  those  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
those  resting  on  other  authority.  Credibility  of  witnesses,  humanly 
speaking,  I  might  in  some  cases  grant  to  be  almost  ccpial;  but 
Inspiration  added  to  one  class  makes  the  distinction  infinite,  the 
purpose  and  other  cii'cumstances  attending  the  whole  class  put  aside. 
I  may  have  mistaken  Dr.  Kewman.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  with 
ray  imperfect  knowledge.     But  he  docs  seem  to  mc  to  insist  on  my 
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taking  all  the  legends  of  his  Churcli,  with  tlic  miracles  of  the  fii'st 
and  second  centuries.  It  seems  to  me  a  rcdudio  in  absurdum ;  and 
if  he  puts  it  fairly,  I  must  reject  them  all.  " 

"Well,  any  more  questions,  that  you  would  like  to  ask? " 

"Yes,  one — on  the  other  side,  on  the  ultra  Protestant  theory  of 
the  total  corruption  of  human  nature.  The  " quam  longissime"  of 
our  Article  docs  not  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness.  If  I  cannot 
deliver  myself  from  the  objection  otherwise,  I  would  say,  that  I  do 
not  claim  Inspiration  for  oiu'  Translation  of  the  Bible;  therefore 
certainly  not  for  the  correct  Latiuity  of  individuals.  If  "  qmm 
hnffissime"  must  mean,  ''  as  far  as  possibly"  removed  from  original 
righteousness,  it  is  an  incorrect  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  iised  it.  I  cannot  see  how  any  man  can  hold  that  sentiment, 
and  yet  preach  and  exhort  people  to  amendment  of  life ;  for  that 
implies  some  good  feelings,  on  which  to  work.  The  very  existence 
of  society  seems  to  disprove  it;  for  if  love  of  bloodshed  and  dis- 
honesty and  every  thing  bad,  were  universal,  how  could  we  live 
together,  or  feel  ourselves  in  safety  for  an  hour  ?  Society  in  another 
way  maintains  my  opinion ;  for  the  laws  of  every  country  require 
proof  of  motives  in  a  person  charged  with  crime.  If  a  man  is  found 
murdered,  the  question  is  asked,  what  motive  had  the  alleged 
murderer  ?  That  question  would  seem  to  me  superfluous,  if  an 
innate  depravity  made  us  all  love  evil  in  every  shape,  rather  than 
good.  Take  Butler's  Analogy  for  instance,  or  his  sermons,  and  they 
arc  generally  considered  first-rate.  How,  on  the  theory  of  total 
corruption,  arc  they  to  be  understood?  " 

''I  am  sure,  I  cannot  answer  you:  but  perhaps  your  imaginaiy 
opponents  do  not  trouble  Butler  much.  The  uoixouaia  of  some 
people  is  sui-prising." 

"  Is  not  that  word  more  applicable  to  the  lower  order  of  our 
other  opponents,  monks  iu  the  odoui"  of  sanctity,  of  the  aviTtloTroh; 
XocfJi'Ctieuvai  order?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  I  will  give  you  a  motto  for  one,  or  rather  an 
address  to  one,  out  of  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes, 

"  aTTialov  iiTcag  (/,u9ov,   m  Tralep,  ttoIs^, 
OTTui  KXKOO'/j.ov  ^uov  hxSev  sig  QEoug- 

"That  is  a  settler.  But  then  we  ought  to  have  the  wind  in  our 
favour,  and  a  cigar  in  oiu-  mouths,  in  addressing  the  reverend  father. 
We  might  then  wrap  oiu'selves  up  in  our  virtue  and  defy  the  fatts. 

x2 
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"What  an  iuiatuation  it  seems ;  aud  the  same  infatuatiou  seems  to 
nm  through  the  doings  and  writings  of  the  recent  converts,  Bible - 
burning,  aggressions,  conversion  by  means  of  kitchen-maids,  and 
the  rest.  You  have  not  read  Mr.  Faber's  ''Catholic  Missions" 
I  think  ?  Have  you  read  what  he  calls,  "  the  marvellous  life  of  St. 
Mary  of  Agreda  ?" 

"  Never  even  heai'd  of  her  ;  but  I  have  read  the  marvellous 
life  of  Baron  Mimchausen,  if  that  will  do  as  well.  I  suppose  that 
there  is  something  like  equal  authority  for  the  mai-vels  on  cither 
side.     A  Joanna  Southcote  affaii',  I  fancy.  " 

"  Are  you  a  poor  law  guardian  ? " 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  say  now  ? " 

"Why  that  I  have  been  one  myself,  and  I  like  to  show  my 
knowledge.  And  growing  out  of  that  subject  is  another,  another 
hobby  of  mine.  Emigration.  If  the  loaves  and  fishes  were  not  too 
strong  inducements  with  me  to  stay  where  I  am,  I  should  like  to 
have  had  the  management  of  a  colony :  but  it  must  have  been  with 
despotic  powers.  That  Canterbury  Settlement  was  a  grand  and 
noble  design ;  and  seems  to  have  worked  well  notwithstanding  the 
hubbub  about  it.  Most  of  those  things  are  ruined  by  land-jobbers, 
like  those  fellows  at  home  who  bought  up  the  tickets  for  Jenny  Lind's 
concert  the  other  day,  and  sold  them  again  at  exorbitant  prices.  0 
I  assure  you  I  have  studied  the  emigration  system,  and  have  covered 
sheets  of  paper  with  calculations  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
any  sized  flock  of  sheep  ought  to  be  worth  in  so  many  years,  with 
the  necessary  capital,  and  aU  about  it.  New  Zealand  is  the  theatre 
on  which  I  should  like  to  perform.  I  have  a  friend  lately  a  settler 
there,  and  I  have  pumped  him  as  dry  as  I  can  of  information." 

"Your  western  people  are  going  out  in  swarms  I  hear?" 

"  0  yes,  I  am  bored  to  death  with  signing  papers  and  hunting 
out  certificates  from  the  Parish  registers.  We  have  so  wretchedly 
mismanaged  the  poor  at  home,  that  we  are  bound  to  make  better 
provision  for  them  in  the  places  to  which  we  are  sending  them  out 
by  shiploads.  We  contrive  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  numbers,  for  wo 
are  tolerably  successful  in  droAvning  them  by  the  way.  Nice  case 
that  of  the  wreck  of  the  "John,"  off  the  Manacles,  in  this  county. 
Anything  is  better  than  staying  at  home  Avith  the  Union  as  the 
inevitable  solace  of  old  age.  We  arc  singularly  unequal  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  rewards  and  punishments.  We  arc  liberal  enough 
with  the  latter  ;  and  then  when  people  try  to  make  amends  for  the 
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cficioncy  in  the  former,  by  setting  up  reformatories!,  penitentiaries, 
and  so  on,  they  are  pronounced  Papists,  and  everything  else  bad. 
Scliools  the  same.  Our  system  was  well  illustrated  by  a  little  boy 
related  to  me,  that  is  he  was  little  when  he  told  his  talc,  but  he  is 
now  bearing  H.M.'s  commission.  He  was  enacting  Scheherezade  to 
his  mother,  and  extemporising  a  pleasant  tale  for  her  amusement. 
There  were  two  little  boys,  one  of  coiu'se  a  monster  of  depravity,  a 
true  Protestant  man  in  embryo;  the  other  every  thing  that  the 
fondest  parent's  heart  could  wish.  The  naughty  boy  wished  to  go 
fishing,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  illicit  propensities,  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  get  some  meat  for  bait.  He  mounts  the  dresser ;  his  foot 
slips,  and  a  great  meat  hook  catches  him  under  the  chin,  and  he 
perishes  miserably,  an  awful  example  to  all  naughty  little  boys. 
The  other  draws  a  picture  which  he  presents  to  his  mamma ;  and  she 
hangs  it  up  in  the  drawing  room  and  gives  him  two  apples,  an 
equally  encouraging  example  for  all  good  children.  That  is  oiu' 
system  of  encouragement  and  repression  with  the  poor.  Wretched 
work  we  make,  and  not  economical." 
"You  are  getting  very  prosy." 

"  You  think  so  because  you  have  had  a  good  dinner.  Do  you 
know,  I  feel  ashamed  of  having  given  you  such  an  audacious  spread, 
when  scarcity  seems  coming  iipon  us,  that  is  if  Ave  may  judge  from 
high  prices  and  Hyde  Park  riots.  Well,  once  in  a  way  is  all  very 
well:  and  the  object  which  wc  had  in  view  justified  the  outlay, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  putting  my  household  on  short  commons. 
They  cannot  eat  fish  and  rice  as  I  do  :  then  they  must  rough  it  on 
beef  and  mtitton,  when  they  can  get  them,  and  make  up  the 
deficiency  with  garden  stuff.  The  poor  are  sadly  wasteful  managers. 
I  wish  that  we  could  induce  them  to  study  Bowdler  editions  of  Cob- 
bett.  He  always  tries  to  prove  too  much.  Do  you  remember  his  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  cost  of  beer  and  tea  ?  Absolutely  absurd  ! 
The  poor  man's  cottage  is  generally  a  very  untempting  sii-en  against 
the  opposing  charms  of  the  alehouse,  with  it's  fire,  liquor,  and  conver- 
sation. I  am  sure  that  sermons  against  drunkenness  are  not  by  them- 
selves the  effectual  way  to  put  it  down.  "Aye,  aye, — it's  easy  for 
yoiu-  honour,  and  the  like  o'  you  gentle  folk,  to  say  sac,  that  hae 
stouth  and  routh,  and  fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit 
dry  and  canny  by  the  fixe  side — but  an  ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat, 
and  dry  claise,  and  were  deeing  o'  cauld,  and  had  a  sair  heart, 
whilk  is  warst  ava'  wi'  just  tippencc  in  your  pouch,  wadna  ye  be 
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glad,  to  bu)'  a  dram  wi't  to  be  eliding  and  cluisc,  and  a  snppcr,  and 
heart's  ease  into  tbe  bargain,  till  tlic  morn's  morning."  The  Anti- 
quary could  make  no  answer  to  this ;  and  it  would  shut  me  up  as 
efFectually  in  my  homily.  "We  grant  general  drunkenness  ;  and  the 
fi-iends  of  the  people  want  to  benefit  them  by  making  the  drunkards 
electors  of  Members  of  Parliament.  Tlie  only  way  of  raising  them 
is  by  putting  them  into  the  way  of  procui'ing  other  comforts,  and 
valuing  them.  That,  I  say,  is  the  only  preservatire  against  the 
beer  shop." 

"  You  do  not  often  get  a  listener,  I  fancy." 

"Just  so;  and  therefore  I  make  the  most  of  one,  when  I  do 
get  him.  Look  now  at  the  Protestant  teaching  of  children  not  of 
the  poorest  class ;  for  with  them  it  is  excusable,  the  more  so  as  tliey 
see  such  an  example  in  the  classes  above  them.  See  now — a  poor 
innocent  giid  is  taught  to  regard  an  evening  party  or  a  ball  as  sinful : 
she  is  tempted  to  one,  and  to  do  as  others  do,  and  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wTong  is  in  her  case  broken  down  to  her  great 
injuiy.  You  know  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  asked  an 
awkward  question  about  the  meaning  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
and  was  told  that  it  forbad  her  to  put  her  finger  into  a  boiling  tea- 
kettle. The  singularity  of  the  prohibition  tempted  her;  and  the 
neighbours  were  astounded  by  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  little  innocent, 
running  about,  blowing  her  fingers,  and  accusing  herself  of  having 
committed  adultery. " 

"That  is  a  mere  tale,  and  the  crime  imaginary,  and  so  not 
relevant. " 

""Well,  but  is  not  that  the  tendency  of  the  ultra  Protestant 
system  of  education,  and  the  indiscriminate  opposition  to  Popeiy  ? 
They  confound  with  Popery  every  decent  observance  and  opinion 
which  the  Church  universal  sanctions.  The  consequence  is,  that  if 
people  can  be  reconciled  to  a  Church  which  is  decently  furnished, 
and  has  it's  services  decently  conducted,  or  if  they  fall  in  with  some 
one,  whom  they  know  to  be  a  good  man,  and  who  has  sense  enough 
to  laugh  at  the  "  Record,  "  they  arc  not  unlikely  to  go  into  Popery 
at  once,  to  go  the  whole  animal,  as  the  Americans  say.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  has  Jeannic  Deans'  sense,  who  coxdd  witness 
and  make  allowance  for  the  surplice,  music,  and  written  ser- 
mon of  the  English  Parish  Church.  So  those  who  have  been 
puritanically  brought  up,  furnish  most  converts  to  Popery.     It   is 
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annoying  beyond  measure  to  see  the  ill  jiulgcd  strictness,  wliich 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  Divine  maxim,  "  AVhatcver  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin. "  The  foolish  ban-iers  that  these  people  raise, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  transgressed  by  their  disciples ;  and 
they  have  left  the  real  ditch  without  any  hedge  before  it,  or 
post  even  to  mark  its  presence.  One  feels  tempted  to  the  first 
expression,  (mth  its  correction,  of  course,)  of  the  worthy  parson  in 
Woodstock,  Dr.  Pnrefoy  was  an  ass — I  mean  a  good  man,  but  over- 
scrupulous. One  always  thinks  of  the  testimony  of  Carsphain  John, 
or  some  other  savoury  professor,  against  the  "brutish  practice  of  pro- 
miscuous dancing."  There  is  a  Scotch  proverb  that  "  manse  bairns 
are  unco  seldom  mensefu'  "  ;  and  Miss  Sinclair,  in  one  of  her  books, 
makes  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  remark,  that  his  most  imruly 
youngsters  were  clergjonen's  sons." 

"  When  do  you  think  that  you  shall  have  done  preaching  ?  " 

"Well  Robert,  if  you  will  not  have  another  weed,  as  it  is  getting 
latish,  I  must  put  off  a  good  deal,  that  I  should  like  to  talk  over 
with  you.  On  the  poaching  question,  and  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  poor,  I  am  convinced,  that  much  may  be  done,  if  3' ou  go 
the  right  way  to  work.  The  union  subject  is  a  wide  one  ;  but  in 
our  villages  I  think,  that  if  you  let  the  people  really  know  you,  you 
may  do  much  toward  improving  their  domestic  condition,  and 
strengthening  the  reverential  feelings  toward  the  Church  and  con- 
stitution, which  newspapers  and  orators  are  trying  to  destroy  in 
them." 

"Another  time  then.  But.  do  not  you  think  that  we  ought  to 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  ?  Our  genial  friend  is  now  on  our  side, 
and  we  may  nothave  such  an  opportunity  again.  Suppose  that  wc 
were  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  ratification  of  peace  on  our  side,  and  an 
offer  of  allegiance,  which  he  might  take  with  himto  his  employers?" 

"Excellent!  just  you  go  in,  Eobcrt,  and  draw  up  something, 
which  shall  be  to  the  pui-pose.  Not  long ;  and  a  little  touch  of 
classicality  about  it.  Do  not  spare  professions  of  submission  and 
respect;  for  we  are  just  now,  in  our  imconsolidated  state,  rather  in 
the  weaker  position  of  the  two ;  and  we  must  have  peace,  if  we  can 
at  all  honourably  get  it." 

"  Cool !  that  is  "just  like  you,  "  always  putting  the  labour  on 
others." 

"  Oh,  I  will  take  my  fail-  share  of  it.  Ton  write,  and  I  will  take 
another  turn,  and  light  another  cigar.     That  is  a  fair  division  of 
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liibour,  anyhoAV.  I  like  the  arrangements  of  that  wise  buUdcr,  the 
companion-persuader  in  the  Birds, 

"  Ays  vuv,  aru  /xsv  ^a^i^e  Trpog  rov  as^a, 
Kai   TOtJl  TEixi^ouai   TTa^izhxHovsi, 
XaXiKotg  TTapsKpo^ii,  'nnXov  aTfo^vg  o^yaicrov, 
AeA'cxvw  avsveyKS,  KcxlaiTscr'  airo  rhg  UM/xaf'Og, 
^u\ai>ai  i;ciiaa'\r\(Tai,  to  wp  £yi<PV7rT  ati, 

K»fV-i"(%    ^B    VEfX^OV,    TOV    fXiV    Elf    9E0Ug    UVCi}, 

ElEpov  J'  avu9£v  au  vap'  avG^coTTouf  nalco, 
Koc/ceiOev  avdif  7r«p  e/xe^^ — 

Xow  do  not  be  putting  in  that  utterly  irrelevant, 

"  <ru  d's  y  aulov  fXEvm, 
Oifiu^z  Trap  £/xe'' — 

for  you  talk  so  much,  that  I  cannot  taste  my  cigar.  T  "will  be  in,  in  a 
few  miautes ;  and  you  Avill  find  ink  and  j)aper  in  my  den,  and  pens, 
that  baith  write  and  spell  in  good  hands — 

Ov^Ev  ya§  avEV  aov  tuvV  a  Myco  TTETTpactlai. 

There  is  a  good  fellow !  However  economical  yoii  choose  to'  be  of 
truth,  do  not  spai'e  butter.  Give  plenty  of  soft  sawder.  Be  strong 
in  blarney.     I  shall  make  something  out  of  you,  I  see." 

""Well  Eobert,  how  have  you  sped? — " 

"  Most  grave  and  potent,  with  the  assui-ance  of  our  high 
consideration,  we  beg  to  certify  you  that  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  our  labours,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  last- 
ing amity.  We  long  to  offer  our  homage.  Benign  ruler,  deign 
to  accept  it.  Only  think  what  your  futm-e  will  be  ?  We,  obe- 
dient to  your  sacred  bests,  jealous  of  the  least  infringement  on  your 
rights,  will  hunt  up,  without  trouble  to  you,  all  those,  who  with  an 
eye  ettj  rvoavvi^i,  are  playing  their  fantastic  tricks  of  patriotism  and 
Protestantism,  Avith  an  insidious  design  to  supersede  j-ou.  You  shall 
live  in  clover.  "VVc  will  keep  j-ou  well  supplied  with  violet  chaplcts, 
and  cushions  to  guard  from  injurj'  any  part,  that  has  deserved  well 
of  its  country  at  Salamis.  The  British  Lion,  decorated  with  a 
collar  of  daisies  and  heartsease,  shall  roar  at  j^our  slightest  bidding. 
Yoiu-  table  shall  be  Avell  supplied  with  beef  steaks,  richly  dressed 
with  fat,  and  served  up  between  fig  leaves.     Thunnies  and  hare's- 
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flesh  shall  not  bo  Avanting.  In  short,  you  shall  live  on  bird's-niilk. 
Only  one  thing  is  necessaiy,  to  bury  in  their  sheaths  our  swords, 
lately  ready  for  exterminating  war;  only  one  exertion,  to  secure 
tliis  Hyperborean  happiness.  It  is,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
Tanner-Eagles,  and  cats'  meat  men,  who  only  flatter  you,  foe  what 

THEY   CAX    GET." 

"Well  done  Robert,  you  arc  a  witch.  You  do  right  to  emphasise 
the  last  words.  That  beefsteak  cookery  with  fig  leaves  is  rather 
antiquated,  and  I  object  to  the  figs ;  and  I  think  that  if  you  had 
dressed  it  with  onions  and  oyster  sauce,  you  would  have  done  better ; 
and  you  might  then  have  introduced  pale  ale  and  port :  whereas 
now  you  have  offered  him  no  more  generous  beverage  than  pigeon's 
milk.  But  I  am  too  sleepy  to  criticise.  Just  tiu-n  down  the  screw 
of  that  moderator.  You  know  your  own  room.  Good  night.  Give 
a  look  round  the  house  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  sec  that  the  doors 
are  all  safe.  Of  coui'sc  you  will  do  the  needful  in  the  morning  for 
our  plenii)otentiary,  who  starts  by  our  early  mail,  between  three  and 
four ;  and  send  him  off  in  good  humour  :  I  dare  say  that  you  will  not 
mind  that  trouble.  I  mean  to  have  a  good  (j^uiet  night,  and  to 
breakfast  in  bed." 


In  sober  earnest,  my  dear  Eobert,  it  is  a  common  cause  on  which 
I  am  writing,  and  my  language  has  not  always  expressed  my  feeling. 
"Wc  are  all  in  the  same  boat :  and  we  should  do  well  to  think  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  a  little  more  than  we  do.  I  wish  that  wc 
were  like  those  generous  c[uadi'upcds,  who 

£//i/3ttXoi'7ef  avB^^ua^av,    iTTTranai !   tij  Sf^i^aXei ; 

They  grasp'd  their  green  oars,  and  like  boatmen  did  ply, 
And,  hyppapae  !  ryppapas  !   boys,  was  the  cry." 

You  remember  (can  you  ever  forget?)  the  Bobadil  of  by-gone  years, 
our  two  days  pull  from  Oxford  to  London,  in  the  old  four  oar,  and 
who  it  was  who  pulled  bow  ?  Poor  dear  fellow !  he  sent  me  a  lock 
of  hair  from  his  dying  bed.  "Well,  Robert,  here  is  an  end.  You 
have  known  me  for  years;  and  you  may  imagine  that  I  must  have 
felt  deeply,  before  I  could  have  made  myself  a  jack-pudding  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Conceit  and  presumption,  I  am  afraid, 
have  never  been  wanting  in  me. 
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Not  so,  I  have  been  out  of  doors,  to  breathe  a  mouthful  of  fi'esli 
air  ;  for  night  has  now  given  place  to  morning.  The  wind  is  due 
North.  The  sullen  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  swinging  against  the  coast, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  St.  Pii-an,  imder  their  sabulous  covering,  was 
as  distinct  in  the  stillness  around,  as  if  ten  miles  did  not  intervene  : 
and  thoughts  of  the  hollow  of  The  Hand,  in  which  the  Athmtic  is  a 
drop,  came,  not  unwelcome  visitants,  to  my  mind.  The  moon  is 
shining  in  full  lustre :  and  the  most  lovely  tower  in  Cornwall  (very 
like  Magdalen)  stands  out  in  quecnlike  beauty  over  the  peaceful 
scene,  throwing  its  shadow  over  many  a  hillock, — who  shall  say  over 
whose  some  day,  or  how  soon  ?  WcU,  good  night,  and  GOD  bless 
you,  my  dear  old  friend. 

R.  W.  BAENES. 


NOTE. 

In  my  87th  page,  17th  line,  I  have  applied  ihree  epithets  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  I  wish  to  say  something  of  each.  Of  the  first  I  can  only  saj',  that 
it  is  applied  to  her  hy  the  Angel,  by  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  then  speaking  \inder 
Inspiration,  and  by  herself  in  anticipation,  "  All  generations  sliall  call  me 
blessed.''  On  the  second  I  will  not  offer  any  argument.  Those  wlio  desire  it, 
will  find  in  Bishop  Pearson  much  better  than  I  can  offer.  On  tlie  thiid  I  wish 
particularly  to  speak  ;  for  against  that,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  objection 
is  most  probable.  To  those,  who,  being  members  of  our  Church,  feel  inclined 
to  make  objection,  I  would  say,  that  the  title  is  given  to  the  Virgin  by  one  of  the 
four  general  Conucils,  which  the  Church  of  England  receives  as  authoritative  ; 
and  the  word  Qioloxog  has  by  universal  consent  been  applied  to  her.  To  others 
I  would  reason  thus :  The  Divine  and  human  natures,  distinct  in  themselves, 
and  always  remaining  distinct,  were  joined,  not  fused,  in  One  Person.  By  the 
combination,  lie,  remaining  the  Son  of  GOD,  became,  and  is  in  Scripture  called, 
Son  of  Man,  and  receives,  as  Son  of  Man,  Divine  worship.  Therefore,  as  lie, 
combining  in  Himself  two  Natures,  is  called  indifferently  the  Son  of  that  Parent, 
from  ^Vllom  he  derived  either  nature,  so  Either  Parent  is  such  to  the  Person 
combining  the  two  natures.  He  is,  and  is  called.  Son  of  Man  ;  corrcspondcntly 
therefore,  His  Mother  is,  and  may  be  called,  as  the  Universal  Church  calls  her> 
Mother  of  GOD.  The  denial  of  the  title  to  her,  involves  a  very  grievous 
heresy  ;  and  therefore  the  Church  authoritatively  confirmed  to  her  (so  far  as  it 
could  do)  the  title  which  was  her's  before  the  Church,  under  its  Christian  appel- 
lation, was  in  existence.     So,  (putting  aside  our   knowledge  of  the  creation   of 
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man)  we  can  imagine  Tlie  Other  Parent,  being  called  the  Father  of  the  Person, 
in  "Whom  were  the  two  Natures,  under  whichever  of  the  Natures  lie  might  at 
the  time  be  regarded.  In  the  agony  in  the  garden,  was  not  the  Father  addres- 
sed, addressed  as  the  Father  of  Man?  If  HE  then  was  Father  of  Man,  why 
should  not  the  Virgin  be  Mother  of  GOD  ?  Certainly  we  have  both  correla- 
tives, Son  of  GOD,  and  Son  of  Man,  applied  to  the  Person,  combining  in 
Himself  the  Natures  of  Both  Parents.  There  is  nothing  Popish  in  this  :  it  is 
the  teaching  of  the  universal  Church  ;  and  was  so  before  the  Papacy,  under  it's 
present  form,  and  with  its  present  claims,  was  in  existence.  I  am  sincerely 
anxious  to  obviate  any  objection  on  this  point;  for  in  venturing  on  the  subject 
at  all,  we  are  venturing  on  a  sea,  where  the  wisest  of  us  must  very  soon  be  out  of 
his  depth.  I  wish  to  save  from  this  danger  every  one,  who  miglit  run  into  it 
from  my  use  of  a  word,  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed.  Let  him  listen  to  a 
well-wisher,  and  avoid  the  topic.  He  does  not  understand  it  ?  No  one  does: 
but  ignorance,  which  should  prevent  us  from  meddling  with  matters  beyond  our 
knowledge,  will  not  preserve  us  from  the  dangers,  attendant  on  meddling.  An 
inexperienced  person,  undeiliiking  the  management  of  complicated  machinery, 
or  of  a  steam  engine,  is  not  preserved  by  his  inexperience  from  the  fatal  con- 
sequences, of  which  the  newspapers  are  constantly  giving  us  instances. 

The  Papists  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  due  estimation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  and  so  have  been  the  cause,  why  by  others  she  has  been  greatly 
degraded  from  it.  So  also  of  the  emblem  of  our  salvation,  in  which,  beyond 
and  exclusively  of,  all  things,  an  Apostle  gloried:  in  it  we  are  forbidden  to 
glory  as  we  ought,  because  the  Papists  have  gloried  in  excess.  There  is  a  con- 
stant reaction,  and  revulsion,  in  human  nature  ;  and  so  our  separation  into 
sects  is  mainly  the  fruit  of  the  Papists'  undue  zeal  to  enforce  unity.  In  all 
these  matters,  let  us  be  reasonable ;  and  is  there  in  any  one  of  them  a  reason, 
worthy  of  a  moment's  thought,  in  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  our  salva- 
tion ?  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  all  these  matters  ;  and  on  that  I  act, 
utterly  regardless  of  exaggeration  on  one  side,  or  denial  of  due  respect  on  the 
other.  The  emblem  I  have  in,  and  on,  my  Church,  and  elsewhere,  where  I 
think  it  becoming.  I  do  not  place  it  on  seals,  nor  do  I  like  to  see  it  on  them 
(except  heraldically,  and  that  quite  alters  the  application)  or  elsewhere,  where 
it  can  be  subjected  to  irreverent  remark.  In  regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I 
think  and  act  in  the  same  way.  "When  I  can  afford  it,  I  shall  put  up  an  east 
window  in  my  Church.  Of  the  five  lights,  I  shall  have  on  one  side  two  Apostles 
to  the  Jews,  St.  Peter  and  his  brother;  on  the  other,  two  to  the  Gentiles,  S.  S. 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  centre  shall  be  the  Virgin  Mother.  I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  other  people,  or  censure  them  ;  but  I  do  not  put  up  the  SON  any  where. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Street,  the  Diocesan  architect  of  Oxford,  has  promised  to  give 
me  the  design,  and  to  get  the  work  executed  for  me.  So  I  may  look  with 
tolerable  confidence  to  a  very  good  window,  as  good  I  hope  as  the  Evangelists, 
which  he  provided  for  the  west  window ;  which  are  excellent.  The  Church  he 
has  admirably  restored;  and  though  it  is  only  an  ordinary,  simple,  Parish 
Church,  I  know  none  which  gives  a  more  Church-like  feeling.  The  Parishioners 
make  that  remark,  as  well  as  myself,  "We  have  no  un-Christian  exclusive, 
ness ;  rich  and  poor  are  there  treated  as  equal.     So  we  escape  St.  James'  censure 
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of  "  despising  the  poor,"  of  being  "partial  in  ourselves, "  of  having  become 
"judges  of  evil  thoughts."  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  we  are  not  "  con- 
vinced of  the  law,  as  transgressors  ;  "  and  that  is  something  gained.  The  services 
we  perform,  as  best  we  can,  certainly  without  undue  effort  after  obsolete  prac- 
tices, certainly  without  fine  reading  and  impressive  attitudes. 

If  any  one  should  pick  up  an  idea  from  ray  pamphlet,  and  would  like,  in 
return,  to  help  me  with  my  window,  or  in  any  of  the  works,  progressing,  or  to 
be  attempted,  in  the  Parish,  so  far  from  refusing  his  help,  I  shall  be  thankful  to 
him  for  it.  The  "Plymouth  Journal"  has  tried,  more  than  once,  to  set  my 
Parishioners  against  me ;  but  they  know  me  ;  and  they  shall  know  it  or  him  : 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  now,  if  not  long  ago,  I  am  too  strong  for  him,  and  such 
as  him.  My  Parishioners  do  ine  the  justice,  not  to  compare  me  with  such  scum 
as  that ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  can  afford  to  despise  the  whole  tribe  of  low  news- 
papers. With  other  opponents  (if  such  there  be)  nearer  home,  I  am  on  terms 
of  stately  courtes)',  in  ulrumque  paratus,  ready  for  either,  peace  or  war.  Peace 
is  the  less  troublesome  state,  and  gives  greater  liberty  for  the  indulgence  of  my 
natural  indolence  ;  and  so  I  prefer  it.  This  pamphlet  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
me,  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  lasting.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  hornets' 
nests,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  one  magnified  sting :  and  for  the  present,  at  least, 
I  am  monitoribus  asper,  snappish  and  overbearing.  This  pamphlet  has  swollen 
to  an  unreasonable  size  ;  but  I  had  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  cover.  The  next 
time  (if  such  is  my  evil  doom)  I  will  take  a  single  subject,  a  single  class,  or 
individual,  and  treat  it  or  him  succinctly. 


[III.] 


October  29,  1855. 
My  dear  old  Friend, 

I  cannot,  at  all  events  just  yet,  send  back  yoiu-  letters ;  not  yet 
having  mastered  them,  as  I  cannot  decipher  parts  of  them.  Thank 
you,  however,  for  them  all. 

My  estimate  of  public  opinion  is  much  the  same  as  your's.  When 
I  think  it  right,  I  adopt  it,  and  the  "Times  ":  at  other  times  I  have 
often  been  indignant  with  both :  and  have  before  now  suggested, 
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that  the  national  appellation  should  not  be,  "  John  Bull,"  but  the 
more  colloquial  form  of  "John,"  with  the  afiix  of  another  quad- 
ruped. I  will  send  you  a  Sermon,  preached  some  years  since,  in 
which  you  •nill  see  a  cursory  allusion  to  this  subject.  You  will 
think  it  belongs  to  the  species  of  Rhetoric,  called  by  the  learned 
"  rigmarole" :  and  I  doubt  not,  that  in  parts  I  have  failed  to  express 
my  concatenation  of  ideas  clearly,     lletuni  it  when  read. 

You  misunderstood  my  meaning  in  the  word  "  decisive,"  as  to 
the  war.  Decisive  meant  "  final,"  a  determination  not  to  be  receded 
from.  Whether  the  intimation  would  really  have  prevented  the 
war,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  only  chance :  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  Nicholas  might  have  hesitated,  had  he  laio"WTi 
that  he  would  have  to  contend  against  France  and  England,  as  well 
as  Tui'kcy.  Your  rhetorical  Tra^x^siy/jia  of  the  invasion  of  Italy 
proves  nothing.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  Hannibal  was  com- 
mitted to  that  by  his  oath,  and  nurture  in  hatred  of  the  Roman 
name.  But  pursue  your  parallel  to  the  end ;  and  you  sec  Carthage 
conquered,  humbled,  destroyed,  "  avrv  /jcbv  ouv  (xri^ivQoi  ou'^iv  EcrTraxe." 

JVe,  if  not  the  Czar,  may  complain  justly,  that  the  want  of 
vigour  in  our  ministerial  tone  deceived  Russia.  JSTor  could  we  well, 
after  oiu'  engagements  with  Turkey,  avoid  the  war,  after  the  Sultan 
had  declared  it,  on  the  refusal  to  evacuate  the  Principalities. 

I  do  not  see,  my  dear  fellow,  how  the  political  crimes  of  our 
fathers,  if  committed ;  their  unjust  aggressions,  &c. ;  bind  us  in 
peryetuum  to  connive  at  those  of  other  states.  England  has  doubt- 
less, in  her  history,  done  many  "svrongs  ;  make  the  most  of  them  : 
but  docs  the  fact  of  having  committed  a  highway-robbery  himself, 
debar  a  man  from  coming  to  the  rescue,  to  prevent  one  being  com- 
mitted by  another  ?  Indeed,  to  make  the  parallel  complete :  if  we 
are  necessarily  to  abstain  from  interference  because  former  genera- 
tions have  been  guilty  of  spoliation,  that  man  ought  to  stand  still, 
from  a  regard  to  consistency  in  the  family  histoiy,  if  his  father 
happened  to  have  been  "justified"  for  highway-robbery.  The 
account  of  the  rise  of  oiu'  Indian  Empire,  (to  which  yoxi  refer,)  has 
always  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  were  not  aggrcsssors  there. 
We  began  with  mere  factories  ;  were  attacked  on  our  own  property 
by  successive  aggressors ;  conquered  them ;  and  by  the  law  of  con- 
quest, turned  the  tables  on  them,  by  annexing  their  property. 

Nor  is  it  very  evident,  why  any  disapprobation  of  the  acts  of 
Louis  Napoleon  should  oblige  us  to  decline  his  alliance.     That  alii- 
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ancc  is  simply  political ;  as  wc  think,  Hghly  desirable  for  national 
objects,  but  it  does  not  commit  us  to  the  ajiproval  of  his  antecedents. 
I  condemn  the  exaggerated  sentence  of  condemnation  indeed,  which 
his  "  coup  d'etat"  for  instance  received.  Though  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily stained  -with  blood,  I  think  it  was  the  very  best  thing,  he 
could  do  for  France. 

Then  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  There  is  of  coui'se  much 
force  in  the  remark,  that  our  warlike  establishments  had  been  brought 
down  to  starvation  point,  by  a  niggardly  economy.  But  the  war 
might  have  been  foreseen,  certainly  prepared  for,  for  months  before 
it  broke  out :  and  how  did  ministers  do  it  ?  By  adding  10,000  men 
to  the  army,  when  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  commencing. 
10,000  men  !  to  adopt  your  (repudiated,  in  which  I  agree  with  you, ) 
comparison  of  the  Russian  and  Persian  troops,  it  seems  as  if,  deter- 
mined on  following  classical  precedent,  they  were  thinking  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  considered  that  number  sufficient.  It  was  subse- 
quently, as  their  eyes  began  to  open,  raised  to  25,000,  a  miserably 
inadequate  amount.  The  nation  tlien  was  willing  enough  to  come 
down  with  something  handsome :  and  there  was  time,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  statement  made  by  a  military  authorit}',  that  a 
recniit  may  be  made  a  tolerable  soldier  in  four  months. 

Again,  as  to  this  very  economy.  How  is  it,  that  France,  with  a 
revenue  about  equal  to  oui's,  and  a  large  fleet  to  maintain ;  and 
Austria,  with  no  fleet,  but  a  revenue  less  than  half  om-s ;  maintain, 
as  their  peace  establishment,  an  army  of  400,000  men  ?  I  agree 
with  Cobden,  and  the  economists  of  liis  school,  so  fiir  as  to  think, 
that  we  might  have  had  more  for  our  money  thun  100,000,  as  our 
standing  army.  Austria  is  in  debt,  poor,  banki'upt  almost.  How 
are  her  400,000  kept  up  ?  You  may  say,  that  it  is  this,  which  has 
brought  her  into  debt :  granted ;  but  no  nation  can  go  on  continually 
living  be^'ond  its  means;  and  therefore,  if  she  can  keep  up  this 
army,  the  means  must  exist  for  it. 

The  English  soldiers  are  notorious  drunkards.  Do  you  remember 
the  description  of  the  Zoxiave  drama,  acted  at  Sebastopol,  in  wliich 
one  of  our  men  was  introduced  with,  as  the  most  appropriate  trait 
of  the  national  character,  a  perpetual  solicitation  to  his  French 
fratemiser,  (another  stereotyped  phrase,  which  will  soon  become 
ridiculous  ;)  "  donnez  moi  le  Cognac,  Johnny  ?  "  But  they  do  not  drink 
to  give  them  courage ;  the  Russians  are,  or  have  been,  plied  witli 
spirits  by  their  officers,  to  get  them  up  to  our  bayonets.     I  quite 
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agree  with  you,  that  the  Russians  have  disphiyed  great  courage,  (the 
history  of  the  last  war  had  akeady  proved  that ;)  but  it  is  mere 
brute  courage,  that  of  a  " stolide  fcrox ;"  deficient  in  any  high 
ingredients,  not  the  Aristotelic  av^^eix  "  quce  vincit  ratione  metus,'" 
as  Claudian  says.  Nor  can  their  ignorant  fanaticism  be  well  com- 
pared -with  that  of  the  crusading  knight,  though  perhaps  it  may  be 
with  that  of  the  rabble,  which  followed  Peter  the  Hermit. 

Now,  my  good  fellow,  touching  the  duello.  I  really  think  you 
do  not  give  a  just  representation  of  public  opinion,  in  the  case 
you  describe.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Lothario  is  feted,  nor  the 
injured  husband  ridicided ;  I  quite  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
condemnation,  with  which  the  enlightened  quadruped,  referred 
to  above,  visits  the  crime ;  but  still  in  society,  (whatever  a  flippant 
press  may  do,)  if  the  criminal  is  not  \nisited  with  a  just  amoimt 

of  indignation,   does  the  husband  suff'er  ?     Has been  made  a 

butt  of  ?  I  have  not  seen  it.  One  cannot  theorize  on  the  feelings, 
one  would  have  oneself;  but,  would  ridicule,  even  if  incurred, 
make  one's  cup  more  bitter  ?  I  do  not  fancy  I  should  think  much 
of  that. 

To  pursue  the  subject ;  what  the  husband  would  get  by  calling 
out,  and,  (to  make  tho  case  as  favourable,  on  worldly  principles,  as 
possible  to  him,)  killing  his  injurer,  unless  you  estimate  as  an  ad- 
vantage, the  ^'  (dterani  2)((rtc)n  faciei,''^  &c.,I  do  not  see.  Mr.  Best,  the 
noted  duellist,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner, 
his  conviction  that  a  man,  who  had  blood  on  his  hands,  could  never 
know  a  moment's  peace  afterwards.  Put  it  then  only  on  a  selfish 
basis,  and  he  may  ask  with  Medea,  t»  "^bi  /jlb,  tov;  evavTiovf  Av^oua-av, 
ccuTYiv  hg  rod  a  Kraadat  kixhcx;  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  bad  he  not  better  act,  as,  report  says,  one  did  in  a  similar 
case.  One  gallant  gentleman  seduces  another  officer's  wife,  and,  in 
the  most  gentlemanly  Avay,  writes  to  him  off'cring  him  any  reparation 
he  miglit  claim ;  the  reply  of  he  husband  it  was  said  was  this  : — 

"Dear ,  I  have  received  no  wrong,  I  heartily  thank  you  for 

ridding  me  of .""'    This  certainly  was  acting  on  the  spirit   of 

the  Phoenician  notion,  (Herod.  1.  i,  beginning)  "  w^av  (jLvi^ifxiav  £X,^iv 

But,  arguing  on  mere  duelling  principles,  let  us  imagine  a  still 
icorse  form  of  the  case,  than  you  put.     Suppose,  instead  of  with  a 

*  A  blank  in  the  original. 
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guest,  tlie  lady  goes  oflf  with  your  groom,  -would  the  staunchest 
duellist  recommend  one  to  improve  one's  position,  and  diminish  the 
ridicule  of  it,  by  calling  him  out  ?  I  fancy  not ;  and,  if  not,  the 
boasted  remedy  foils,  just  when  most  wanted. 

I  grant,  that  the  fear  of  having  to  meet  the  husband's  j)istol, 
may  have,  and  doubtless  has  ^oviQi\ms?>,  2yrci'cnted  such  acts;  and 
such  few  instances,  valeant  quantum,  may  be  set  against  the  gene- 
ral wickedness  of  duelling :  for  the  greatest  evils  may  involve 
casually  good  effects ;  but  what  is  that  in  the  balance  ?  As  you 
observe,  my  dear  friend,  nothing  but  Christian  feeling  may  restrain 
us ;  but  is  not  that  enough  ?  Of  course  you  -^ill  see,  I  have  been 
arguing  with  a  supposed  advocate  of  the  system,  on  liis  own  princi- 
ples. 

Again,  once  more,  supposing  a  peppery  little  duellist,  anxious  to 
pick  a  quarrel,  gets  a  sound  ch-ubbing  instead  ;  on  which  side  is  the 
laugh  ?  or  he  is  quieted  by  a  mild  intimation,  that,  if  he  does  not 
take  care  to  be  civil,  a  servant  will  be  sent  to  horsewhip  him. 
Something  like  this  has  happened. 

The  "Punch"  is  abominable.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
complaint  is  not  against  rewarding,  or  pensioning  off,  old  officers ; 
but,  risking  oiu'  success,  and  every  thing  else,  by  employing,  when 
superannuated,  those,  who  perhaps  have  never  shown  any  capacity 
for  command.  I  am  one  of  those,  who  thinlc  that  a  general,  like  a 
poet,  must  be  bom  so :  and  that  he  never  improves  much,  by  age 
and  experience.  All  the  greatest  generals  of  histoiy  have,  I  think, 
been  young  men,  Caesai*,  Hannibal,  Alexander,  JS^apoleon. 

As  to  the  "  Times,"  and  S.  Gr.  0.,  I  regard  the  Wilton  tea-party, 
as  one  of  what  usually  are  clap-trap  proceedings,  and  fair  game  for 
good-natured  ridicule,  which  the  "  Times"  administered  with  consum- 
mate ability.  Sidney  Osborne  did  make  himself,  as  you  appropri- 
ately call  it,  a  "show-man";  and  Sidney  Herbert,  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  show,  and  his  inviter,  might  faii'ly  bo  entitled  the 
"  Barnum"  of  the  scene.  Just  fancy  in  your  mind's  eye,  S.  G.  0. 
shipping  in  his  carriage  llcnschiliojfs  boots/  to  bring  out,  inter  alia, 
on  the  occasion.  Your  fairly  ridicule  Exeter  Hall,  and  similar  de- 
monstrations, which  may  be  sincere  exhibitions  of  religious  feeling, 
and  should  not  grudge  the  "Times,"  nor  mo,  our  hcai-ty  and 
innocent  laugh. 

"  Hoc  riderc  incuni  tarn  nil,  nulla  tibi  rcndo."     Iliadc. 
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You  will  have  seen  S.  G.  O's  good  liumoured  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject; with  the  "Times'  "  pithy  remark  appended,  about  his  ''friend 
Herbert."  But  I  am  dull  enough,  not  to  take  the  allusion  to  the 
"  rectory  gateposts"  &c.,  as  a  precaution  against  "  JBlaclc  Sea  Sirens." 
What  is  it  ? 

Speaking  of  Field  Marshals,  I  think  that  Prince  Albert's  being 
one,  does  make  the  title  ridiculous;  and  that  it  makes  it  worse,  that 
he  gets  (as  I  believe  he  docs,)  paid  ont  of  the  taxes  for  the  imagi- 
nary post,  in  addition  to  his  colonelcy,  and  his  £30,000  a-year. 
Again,  when  a  school-boy  young  officer,  if  without  interest  espe- 
cially, is  turned  out  of  the  army,  for  some  thoughtless  act,  a  few 
select  thinkers  consider  it  a  great  shame,  if  the  incapacity,  or  neg- 
lect, of  an  old  general  is  attacked.  Perry  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
army,  for  presuming,  (no  one  can  honestly  thinlc  witliout  justice)  to 
complain  of  his  Colonel.  Lord  E. in  the  same  Windsor,  (a  con- 
nection of  Lord 's)  is  guilty  of  a  most  unofficer-like,  and 

disgraceful  outrage,  (kicking  a  woman  among  other  things  is  stated,) 
wUlJie  be  ordered  by  the  "  military  Minos "  to  sell  out?  wo  shall 
ece. 

As  to  the  Tractarian  partj^,  and  all  of  that  tendency,  you  may  re- 
member, that  I  for  long  approved  of  its  labours,  and  I  still  do  of  all, 
that  is  excellent  in  it.  We  cannot,  however,  be  surprised,  if  people 
take  some,  who,  in  their  dress,  affect  as  much  as  possible  the  appear- 
ance of  Popish  Priests,  (and  I  have  known  such,  even  among  tho 
clever  men  of  the  party,)  for  that,  which  they  ape.  If  I  see  a  man, 
with  broad  brimmed  hat,  and  upright  collar,  I  take  him  to  be  a 
quakcr.  Among  those,  whom  I  have  happened  to  know,  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  little  real  earnestness  in  religion.  I  know  little 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  proceedings;  but  think,  with  all  the  real  good  he 
did,  he  neutralised  it,  by  making  matters  of  conscience  of  trifling 
articles  of  Church  furniture,  &c.  Here  is  in  my  opinion,  the  great 
error.  His  Bishop  disapproved  of  his  doings.  I  have  always  de- 
termined to  keep  clear  of  party. 

My  dear  fellow,  if  any  thing  can  lower  my  opinion  of  you,  (so 
favorably  exhibited,  as  you  are,  by  the  generous  sentiments  of  jour 
letters;)  it  is  j'our  confession,  that  you  blindly  adopt  Gladstone's 
judgment.  Our  parliamcntaiy  vote,  like  anything  else,  is  a  trust ; 
of  which  we  cannot  transfer  the  responsibility.  Other  men,  as  able 
as  Gladstone,  think  differently.  With  Gladstone's  opinions,  (if  he 
has  any,  or  rather,  if  he  has  any,  which  he  will  ad  upon,  and  is 
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not  ready  to  give  up;)  I  do  not  quarrel.  He  does  not  act,  nor 
speak,  with  common  honesty.  Did  yoTi  road  liis  last  speech  on  the 
Jewish  Bill  ?  It-  laboured  to  prove,  that  a  man  might  take  what 
oath  he  pleased,  and  not  be  bound  by  it.     This  is  what  made  my 

fiiend (a  thorough  Churchman,)  say,  that  "  he  had  forfeited  tho 

support  of  every  honest  man,  High  Church,  Low  Church,  or  !N"o 
€huiTh." 

Your  account  of  old  John  Dennis  very  much  interested  me,  and 
brought  indeed  tears  to  my  eyes. 

I  also  enjoyed  much  your  remarks  on  Don  Quixote,  and  fully 
agree  with  them.  But  is  not  Cervantes  wrong  ui  that  Clavilfuo 
scene,  in  thus  making  goodness  and  generosity  ridiculous  ?  This  is 
what  is  sometimes  to  be  complained  of  in  Dickens  also. 

"WTiat  can  you  mean,  by  saying,  that  I  am  far  abler  than  you  ? 
My  only  superiority  has  been  greater  practice  in  scholarship  ;  owing 
to  my  having  been  at  a  better  school.  All  my  power,  (exaggerated  by 
many,)  lies  here;  and,  so  far  from  fitting  me  for  my  vocation,  I  feel 
that  my  fondness  for  such  things  is  a  serious  drawback. 

I  have  just  had  your  letter  of  the  26th,  poor .     What  can 

you  want  your  papers  for  ?  I  by  no  means  wish  to  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  another  reading  of  them.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
have  the  history  of  the  discomfited controversy. 

Tour  affectionate  friend. 


I  wish  you  would  send 's  addi-ess. 


[IV.] 

Probus,  Grampound,  Cornwall, 

Oct.  31st,  1855. 
My  dear  Hobert, 

Pray  let  me  have  all  my  papers  by  rctvrn  of  post.     The  thoughts 
end  feelings,  which  your  letters  woke  up  in  me,  have  scarcely  Buf- 
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fered  me  to  sleep  again,  and  I  liavo  been  MTiting  a^vay  at  every 
spare  moment.  I  have  long  wislied  to  collect  all  my  desultory  ideas 
on  the  subject,  now  before  us,  and  others;  and  I  have,  as  I  fancy, an 
opportunity  which  may  not  occur  to  me  again,  of  making  them 
known  to  the  world.  Some  of  my  opinions  may  do  good ;  for  others 
I  am  willing  to  take  all  the  blame,  that  they  may  bring.  I  am 
quite  ready  for  the  press,  but  the  want  of  those  papers  puts  me  to  a 
total  stand  still.  If  you  do  not  send  them  at  once  (once  moix;  I  beg 
you  to  do  so)  you  will  be  answerable  for  the  infliction  of  a  quarto, 
instead  of  the  pamphlet,  which  I  now  meditate.  I  must  in  spite  of 
myself,  go  on  writing;  and  the  only  way  to  check  myself  is  to  put 
myself  into  press  at  once,  and  so  cut  off  any  further  opportunity  for 
doing  mischief.  The  very  fii-st  copy  of  my  work  Avill  be  sent  to  you  ; 
and  you  will  read,  at  case,  "wliat  my  Avretehed  scrawl  must  make  a 
painful,  and  I  am  afraid,  iU  rewarded  labour.  Your  sermon  I  will 
read  and  send  with  this  ;  but  you  must  not  expect  comments  upon 
it.  I  have  read  your  letter  once ;  and  will  at  once  try  to  notice, 
what  to  me  seems  to  require  notice  most,  in  yoiu'  own  order. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you,  that  "  ai/Jyi  fxtv  w  (xv^iv^o;  ou^sv  ea-rroca-ev-' 

It  drew  up  all  that  I  wanted — the  inefficiency  of  the  Senate's 
message  to  Hannibal.  Saguntum  teas  lost — Italy  was  invaded.  In 
our  case,  Avho,  as  you  say,  sent  no  such  message,  the  reverse  is  the 
truth.  The  eventual  success  of  the  wars  was  not  our  subject,  for 
there  we  could  find  no  parallel,  as  our's  is  yet  undecided :  and  the 
sending,  or  the  not  sending  of  the  message,  would  not  decide  that. 

"England  has  doubtless  in  her  history  done  many  wrongs; 
make  the  most  of  them. "  All  that  I  want  to  make  of  them,  is,  to 
urge  upon  the  English  of  our  day,  the  expediency  of  not  assuming 
so  high  a  tone,  in  their  comments  on  other  nations.  We  are  not  so 
clean  handed,  that  we  can  afford  to  exhibit  ourselves,  as  rigid  moral- 
ists, to  other  countries.  AVe  shall  have  the  laugh  against  us,  and 
that  would  do  us  no  credit.  I  will  not  dispute  India  or  any  other 
particular  blot  in  England's  history ;  for  all  my  instances  are  value- 
less alone.  They  are  only  of  weight,  as  parts  of  an  induction. 
You  grant,  "  that  England  has  done  many  wrongs:  "  I  am  satisfied, 
I  want  no  more. 

Kow  I  will  give  you  my  other  barrel  on  your  next  subject,  the 
present  Emperor  Napoleon.  On  my  principles,  it  is  settled  by  my 
last  sentences.  Of  course  we  have  no  right  to  be  more  assuming, 
in  our  morality  toward  him,  than  toward  the  Czar.     I  gladly  accept 
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his  alliance.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  his  coxi/p  d'etat.  That  is 
the  affair  of  the  French,  let  them  manage  their  oAvn  affairs :  and 
I  strongly  condemn  the  too  usual  conduct  of  Englishmen,  who  are 
generally  ready,  "with  theu*  advice  and  assistance,  to  other  nations, 
who  require  neither. 

"How  is  it  that  France,"  and  other  nations,  do  more  than  we 
do,  with  smaller  means  ?  My  answer  is,  the  ill  timed  interference 
of  our  parliament,  press,  and  public  opinion,  in  the  departments  of 
those,  who  would  have  kept  our  national  establishments  on  an 
efficient  fooling.  To  this  I  add  mismanagement,  culpable,  and 
otherwise,  of  those  in  power;  but  the  amount  of  this,  of  either  sort, 
I,  not  being  a  politician,  do  not  attempt  to  state.  "Drunkenness 
in  our  army,  "  far,  and  notoriously,  too  prevalent!  but  with  this 
defect  in  ourselves,  let  us  be  lenient,  and  not  too  assuming,  in  our 
censures  on  the  Eussians.  The  motives  which  lead  men  to  do  their 
duty,  I  do  not  think  ahvays  a  fit  subject  for  censure,  so  long  as  their 
duty  is  done  by  them :  but  I  do  not  allow  this  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  motives  with  the  Eussians. 

*'  Duelliag."  You  gi'ant  that  the  fear  of  that  (let  me  repeat  my 
words)  most  un-Christian  remedy,  "may  have,  and  doubtless  has 
sometimes,  prevented  such  acts."  I  would  strike  out  the  "some- 
times," and  say  "very  often;"  for  you  must  allow  for  all  the  in- 
stances where  it  has  operated  secretly :  and  I  gain  all  that  I  wanted 
in  my  long  dissertation.  I  complained  of  public  opinion,  having  been 
insufficient  to  restrain  the  offence;  but  you  object,  that  I  stated  too 
strongly  the  disgrace  of  the  injured  party.  I  will  not  dispute,  I  will 
concede  fro  Ixac  vice  the  disgrace ;  but  a  heavy  balance  of  suffering 
remains  to  him.  Of  the  woman's  portion  of  the  penalt}^  you  do  not 
speak.  Of  the  comparative  impunity  of  the  chief  offender,  the  tone 
of  the  public  papers,  on  such  topics,  is  a  proof.  Sometimes,  I  said, 
that  in  certain  circles  imptinity  even  was  not  his  reward,  but  some- 
thin'T  akin  to  admii-ation.  In  other  circles,  but  those  I  hold  to  be 
veiT  limited  (and  my  wish  and  duty  is  to  make  them  wider)  a  meet 
recompense  is  assigned  to  all  tlu'ce.  The  gist  of  my  argument  is, 
that  public  opinion,  which  has  put  down  (whether  however  it  has 
been  the  putter  down  of  it,  I  may  doubt,)  the  im-Christian  remedy, 
has  done  veiy  little  to  prevent  the  evil,  which  it  was  applied  to 
correct.  About  your  gi'oom  case.  You  find  fault  with  my  fowl- 
ing piece  because  it  is  ineffectual  against  a  buffalo  or  a  "rogue 
elephant,"  but  they  are  not  common  in  this  country  ;    and  I  may 
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have  beside  a  "four  ounce  rifle,"  such  as  Mr.  Baker  recommends,  ia 
his  "  Wild  Sports  of  Ceylon." 

/did  not  apply  the  term  "showman"  to  Mr.  Osborne,  or  his 
host.  That  was  the  doing  of  the  "Times,"  and  for  what  it  did  I 
blame  the  "Times."  Joking,  within  certain  limits  is  all  fair;  but 
I  complain  of  this  act,  as  being  part  of  a  system  to  assail  public 
men ;  and  because  of  his  host,  Mr.  Osborne  was  assailed.  You  speak 
of  Mr.  Osborne's  "good  humoured  letter,"  and  the  notice  which  it 
received.  He  was  good  humoured,  because  his  former  setting  down 
had  made  him  anxious  to  avoid  a  similar  correction ;  and  the  subse- 
quent notice  justified  his  prudence.  If  Telamonian  Ajax  thinks  fit, 
in  his  sport,  to  box  my  ears,  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  irritate 
him,  so  as  to  bring  down  upon  me  his  sledge  hammer  fist.  I  am 
protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  the  "  Times,"  and  this  is  an  in- 
stance in  my  favom'.  I,  in  common  with  you,  think  meanly  of 
clap  trap  exhibitions.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  at  "Wilton  took 
it  out  of  that  class  :  but  the  encourager  was  a  man  obnoxious  to  the 
"Times;"  and  so  he  and  his  friend  arc  crushed,  so  far  as  the 
"  Times"  had  the  power,  or  opportunity-,  to  crush. 

I  am  vexed  with  what  you  say  of  Prince  Albert's  rank  of  Pield 
Marshal,  and  of  his  getting  the  pay,  attached  to  it,  "out  of  the 
taxes,  in  addition  to  his  colonelcy,  and  his  £30,000  a  year."  As  to 
the  last,  you  ought  to  remember,  that  vast  crown  lands,  and  I'oyal 
prerogatives,  wci-e  given  up  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  make  suitable  provision  for  the  Sovereign,  and  Royal  Family. 
The  settling  of  the  pro\ision  was  left  to  the  nation,  and  Parliament 
fixed  the  sum  for  Prince  Albert  at  £30,000.  Put  aside  that,  where 
the  nation  only  fulfilled  a  contract,  and  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
invidious  in  the  colonelcy,  or  the  higher  rank.  I  am  always  soriy 
to  hear  his  name,  or  any  of  the  whole  Family,  in  connection  with 
such  matters.  My  intense,  I  hope  not  too  great,  veneration  for  the 
Sovereign,  and  everything  connected  with  her,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
Consort,  makes  me  shiver,  as  at  a  shower  bath,  at  anything,  tending 
to  lower  the  public  estimation  of  such  things,  or  to  encourage  the 
too  rampant  spirit  of  a  loathsome  democracy. 

Lord  E.  was  "stated"  to  have   kicked  a  woman. 

My  dear  fellow !  how  long  have  you  taken  to  swallowing  such 
statements?  Mr.  Perry  was  a  simpleton,  if  uolhiTtj.'  in.irc,-  and 
the  s}TnpathisIng  with  him,  and  the  sabsui-ipiiun.-;  got  up  Jor  him. 
were  jjcrfe'-tly  riditiulous.     Cut  wIk^tg  is  the  analog'  between  (hi; 
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case,  aud  th;it  of  the  other  youngster?  That,  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  his  commanding  olficcr,  and,  in  regard  to  which,  com- 
plaint was  made  against  him,  was  a  militaiy  offence,  resting  between 
men  in  the  same  regiment ;  the  other  was  a  civil  one,  and  summarily 
decided  before  his  worship,  the  mayor  of  AVindsor.  The  Horse 
Guards  does  not  interfere  with  all  the  acts  of  those  under  it.  "When 
their  conduct  shows  them  totally  unfit  to  hold  H.  M's  commission, 
they  are  cashiered.  Do  you  put  into  that  class  of  oflfences  the  boy- 
ish (I  do  not  defend  it)  act  of  the  youth  -with  "Lord"  before  his 
name  ?  But  for  that  "  Lord,  "  the  enlightened  public  would  have 
treated  it,  as  it  does  any  other  street,  tavern,  or  theatre  row.  I  am 
more  lenient,  equally  just  too  I  hope,  for  I  wish  that  that  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  Greer,  who  was  cashiered  for  his  share  in  Mr.  Perry's 
business,  might  be  I'estored  to  his  rank.  He  has  been  most  suffici- 
ently punished.  The  total  ruin  of  his  prospects  in  life  is  too  severe 
a  punishment  for  the  offence,  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

Get  your  heaven  born  general  by  all  means ;  and  I  wiU  hail  him  as 
respectfully,  as  will  any  of  my  neighbours :  but  it  is  only  by  Avhat 
he  has  done,  that  we  anive  at  the  discovery  of  this  phoenix.  The 
"  Times  "  gi\-('s  us  long  descriptions  of  the  sort  of  man  that  we  want : 
but  has  the  "Times"  pointed  out  to  us  the  man?  Let  it  do  that, 
and  save  itself  the  exertion  of  its  descriptive  and  prophetic  powers ; 
for  our  common  sense  can  do  all  that  is  wanted  there,  for  oui'selves. 

I  read  very  little  of  speeches.  So  I  do  not  laiow  that  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  to  which  you  allude :  but  for  the  reasons,  which  I 
have  akeady  given  to  you,  I  stick  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  do  not  turn  out  in  an  M.  B.*  coat,  nor  am  I  aware  that  I  have 
many  party  peculiarities,  supposing  that  I  belong  to  a  party :  and 
hypocrisy  and  insincerity  I  hate  under  any  garb ;  so  here  we  are 
agreed. 

I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  gentleman  stone  breaker  and  pauper. 
I  never  met  his  equal. 

The  distinguishing  point  in  Cervantes  is  that  he  connects  "good- 
ness and  generosity, "  with  ridiculous  concomitants,  through,  and 
notwithstanduig  which,  we  see  them  in  their  full  proportions.  The 
secret  is,  that  Cervantes  was  himself  a  Quixote ;  and  in  gi\'ing  his 
thoughts  to  the  world,  he  felt  the  ridicule,  which  awaited  him,  if 

•   "  ^rark  of  the  Beast,  "  used  by  some  tailors  of  ilie  clothes  of  Tractarian 

customers. 
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all  his  i'ec'lings  and  castle-buildings,  were  brought  to  light.  So  with 
Dean  Swift.  His  utter  hatred  of  hypoci'isy  made  him  exhibit 
himself,  as  a  contemner  of  feelings,  which  ho  strongly  cherished. 
He  attended  daUy  service  at  Church,  whenever  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  he  read  constantly  family  prayers  in  his  house,  but  so 
secretly,  that  guests  might  be  months  living  under  his  roof,  without 
finding  it  out.  I  do  not  justify  it,  I  only  state  what  I  believe  fact. 
In  regard  to  his  conduct  to  Stella  and  Yanessa,  I  think  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  fiu'nished  the  most  pi-obable  solution.  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  suggested.  A  charge  has  been  made  against 
Scott,  like  that  suggested  by  you,  on  "Old  ^Mortality"  for  instance. 
I  could  write  a  volume  in  his  defence.  So  far  as  I  remember,  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray  are  clear  from  blame  on  the  same  score. 
A  charge  may  more  fairly,  I  am  afraid,  be  brought  against  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends  (wonderful  facility  of  versification  there;)  and  I 
much  regret,  that  so  good  a  man  as  the  author,  should  have  suffered 
his  zeal  against  Popery,  or  what  he  believed  tending  toward  it,  to 
load  him  into  too  frequent  infringement  of  the  reverence  due  to  certain 
subjects.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  good :  others  I  should  wish 
omitted.  I  am  not  a  puritan ;  and  this  criticism,  which  comes  re- 
luctantly from  me,  has  the  greater  force. 

You  not  abler  than  I  am  !  Well,  let  each  retain  his  own 
opinion ;  agreed  on  this  point,  that,  habitual  kindness  in  act,  wish, 
and  feeling,  is  worth  all  the  talent  in  the  world.  It  is  the  "sum 
tottle"  of  the  snob:  an  addition,  an  instrument,  a  Koa-fiog  (is  that 
the  word  ?  for  you  have  probably  read  Aristotle  more  recently  than 
I  have)  of  persons  of  a  better  order. 

I  think  that  we  agree  on  all  other  points,  and  those  I  have  left 
untouched,  for  why  should  we  slay  the  slain,  or  I  inflict  upon  you 
yesterday's  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  hash  ? 

Once  more,  send  my  papers  by  return  of  post,  if  you  would  not 
kill  me  by  keeping  me  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  My 
treatise  is 

TTepi  ai^o/x^^ccv  veav,  Tfs^t  aTravluv  ruv  'Tpay/ji.xluv, 
some  matter  for  laughter : —  among  the  rest,  some  imitations  of 
Homer,  wrought  in  the  fervid  glow  of  my  crassa  Minerva.  Here 
you  are  a  far  better  judge  than  I  am;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
find  many  faults.  Certainly  it  is  the  language  for  hard  hitting ;  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  bungler,  nothing  more  vapid.  Now  for  your  sermon. 

R.  W.  BAENES. 
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[V.] 


-,  Oct.  30. 


Dear  Probus, 

A  few  more  words  on  "oppressed  nationalities,"  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lombard}',  &c.  On  tbis  subject  I  will  not,  like  Serjeant 
Buzfuz,  lash  myself  into  a  state  of  moral  elevation  ;  but  let  us  take 
a  practical  view  of  the  matter.  Docs  it  foUow  that,  because  we, 
from  motives  of  self-interest  if  you  like,  interfere  to  prevent  Turkey 
following  the  fate  of  Poland  and  Italy,  avc  must  set  ourselves  up  as 
general  redrcssers  of  grievances  inflicted  in  past  generations  ?  I 
would  take  the  plain  sensible  ground  adopted  by  the  Athenian  orator 
in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  1,  6,)  in  his  reply  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  in 
tlieir  treatment  of  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Peloponnesus.  "AYe  do  not 
argue  political  cpestions  on  the  footing  of  abstract  morality"  (as 
Diototus  says,  ua-re  ^ii^aic^v  ^Bia-Qai,  though  in  a  better  sense;) 
nations  act  from  motives  of  policy,  which  dictates  a  different  line  of 
conduct  under  different  circumstances ;  so  that  unless  this  conduct  is 
flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  nations,  no  one  can  complain. 
So  again  they  tell  the  Melians  (on  Greek  notions  with  much  justice) 
that  the  latter  could  not  take  it  ill,  if  they  used  the  right  of  the 
stronger;  nor  was  their  conduct  aTrj  tyi;  av^^coireixg  (puasu^. 

"We  do  not  cany  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  strong  so  far  as 
the  Greeks  ;  but  nations  still  act  from  motives  of  policy,  rather 
than  consistency  or  abstract  justice.  I  do  not  ui'ge  this  as  any 
excuse  for  aggression,  just  the  contrary.  I  put  these  as  a  fortiori 
cases.  If  such  acts  of  aggression  are  tolerated  as  consistent  with 
human  practice  ;  much  less  need  we  be  dctciTcd  from  endeavouring 
to  prevent  them  hg  the  accusation  that  our  fathers  have  done  the  same. 
*' Even  on  your  own  principles"  we  reply,  "those  acts  were  agree- 
able to  national  usage  and  law  ;  and,  whether  they  were  so  or  not, 
they  cannot  debar  us  from  looking  to  our  own  interests  now,  and 
preventing  your  repeating  them."  It  is  true,  as  above  noticed,  that 
it  is  better  not  to  adopt  the  humbug  of  a  high  moral  tone  in  such 
cases. 

It  must  also  be,  I  think,  admitted  that  we  never  had  the  least 
right  to  appropriate,  and  parcel  out,  (gradually  exterminating  the 
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natives)  countries  discovered  by  us  ;  Australia  for  instance.  All 
that  can  be  said  (and  a  poor  argument  it  certainly  is)  is  again 
this ;  that  "we  have  acted  on  principles  recognised  generally,  (how- 
ever unjust  and  atrocious)  that  civilised  nations  do  not  observe  to- 
ward savages  the  same  rules  as  toward  each  other. 

Your  quotation  of  the  Irishman's  remark  about  "Waterloo,  as 
applicable  to  Inkermann,  is  another  not  infelicitous  x;se  of  the 
Tra^ahiy/jix.  Let  me  improve  on  it,  by  suggesting  that  poor  Lord 
Eaglan,  however  answerable  for  the  "sui'prise,"  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "astonishment"  caused  to  the  enemy.  I  referred  to  the 
neglect  of  the  common  precaution  of  fortifying  our  Aveak  point,  the 
right  flank.  His  attention,  it  is  said,  had  been  called  to  it :  and  aU 
excuse  is  taken  away  by  the  fact  that  it  was  done  after  the  battle. 

Your' 8  affectionately. 


[VL] 

Probus,  Grampound,  Cornwall, 
Nov.  2,  1855. 
My  dear  Robert, 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  oppressed  nationalities,  and  I  am  not 
required  to  decide  whether  Diototus  or  the  Tanner-Eagle  had  the 
better  of  the  argument,  in  regard  to  the  Milesians,  Mitylenians,  or 
Mclians.  My  only  business  with  these  nationalities  was,  to  enforce 
the  maxim  on  ourselves,  which  impresses  on  us,  as  an  axiom,  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  gentleman  goose,  the  same  sauce,  which 
we  have  applied  to  the  lady,  his  consort.  If  we  forget  the  maxim, 
we  run  our  heads  on  a  "  Tu  quoquey  I  am  no  politician,  and  so  I 
must  leave  untouched  your  dissertation  on  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  morality.  Lord  Raglan's  attention,  "it  is  said,^* 
was  drawn  to  the  weakness  of  our  right  flank.  0  you  innocent 
mutton !  why  will  you  swallow  such  assertions  ?  He  fortified  it 
after  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  therefore  he  must  have  known  it's 
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weakness  before  :  where  is  your  Barbara  Celarent  ?  Do  you  require 
in  your  heaven  bom  general  a  knowledge  of  every  place  and  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  business?  I  am.  afraid  that  your 
search  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  successful,  if  the  poor  man  must  be 
ubiquitous  and  every  thing  else  beginning  with  omni. 

I  send  you  the  con-espondence  ;  and  I  wiU  "garnish"  it  with 
only  one  "use  of  application,"  suited,  I  humbly  think,  to  all  cor- 
respondences MT-th  similar  antagonists.  Scene  anywhere — an  assault 
covert,  but  not  altogether  undisguised  : — answer,  preceded  by  a  little 
diffident  modesty,  courteous  to  the  chief  assaUant,  but  mixed  with 
sharp  practice  on  an  understrapper. — Assault,  altogether  undisguised 
and  vehement ; — answer,  a  smash ! — Assault,  the  whiniugs  and  blus- 
terings  of  a  discomfited  gentleman,  lying  iu  the  gutter ; — answer,  a 
courteous  parting  salutation,  with  a  slight  hint,  that  similar  goods 
are  to  be  had,  always  ready  at  the  same  shop. — Curtain  drops, — an 
impressive  tableau,  justice  descending  fi'om  the  clouds  distributes  the 
appropriate  portion  to  each — vice  punished,  virtue  rewarded  —  a 
worthy  good  fellow  deUvcred  from  a  brace  of  noble  animals,  which 
were  worrying  him,  the  noble  animals  with  their  eye  teeth  drawn, 
and  innocuous  to  him  and  his  neighbours.  Moral — "Men  of  busi- 
ness is  Dodson  and  Fogg" — let  them  keep  to  their  business.  Not 
worth  the  trouble,  some  say;  I  beg  pardon,  the  actual  results  justify 
me  in  thinking  differently;  and  then,  "fiat  experimentum  in  corpore 
vilV^  is  a  soimd  maxim.  Apply  aU  this  to  your  Mialls,  and  the 
rest.  The  result,  I  think,  would  be  the  same.  I  will  give  you  a 
conundrum,  " Feto pcUat  'cxilpem,  mea  omnia,  et  si  qucB  alia.''^  Give 
it  up  ?  I  Avould  have  Morton  rid  himself  of  the  "  Non-Conformist", 
and  his  other  unseemly  allies ;  for,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him, 
he  is  too  good  to  have  such  a  tail  tacked  on  to  him.     Then — 

Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 
Shall  meet  on  Eilangowan  height. 

There  may  be  a  deep  meaning  in  the  last  quotation,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  All  the  odds  and  ends,  which  my  memory  has  stored 
away,  are  jostling  against  each  other,  and  I  have  no  time  to  look 
into  a  book,  except  when  that  dull  rogue,  honesty,  compels  me  to 
verify  a  quotation,  on  which  I  am  building  an  argument.  Into  Don 
Quixote  I  have  not  once  looked ;  but  I  must  do  so,  to  quote  the 
exact  phraseology,  in  whi(;h  the  discomfited  giant  Carculiamhro,  lord 
of  the  island  of  Muliudrania,  was  to  humble  himself  before  th« 
knight's  lady. 
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I  shall  call  your  attention  to  my  Homer.  I  do  not  think  the 
mare's  nest  bad.  Perhaps  the  list  of  comparisons  may  be  somewhat 
long :  but  only  think  of  the  original,  Avhcrc  Homer  describes  the 
different  nations  forming  the  Trojan  host.  I  have  been  most  brief 
in  comparison,  and  I  have  made  no  use  of  the  "geese,  cranes,  and 
long-necked  swans,"  thougli.  the  first  hissing  cackler  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  me,  to  lug  him  in  by  his  long  white  neck.  You  must  allow 
to  me  that  the  "  episcopal  free  church"  is  pretty  well  disposed  of 
in  a  few  lines.  On  this  point,  I  speak  with  the  "neat  confidence," 
which  our  old  Thucydides  cram  ascribes  to  Nicias.  I  have  finished 
the  Jew  Bill,  Tithe,  and  Church  Rates,  and  I  shall  set  to  work,  as 
soon  as  I  throw  aside  this  note,  at  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  Fervet  opus.  I  do  trust  that  you  will  send  my  loose  sheets — 
"Fern  leaves ;"  and  let  me  store  my  honey. 

Yours  afiectionately, 

E.  W.  BARNES. 

"While  Newspapers  are  in  my  head,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  take  in 
the  "  Guardian?"  I  do,  and  as  I  am  not  connected  with,  or  ever 
wi'ite  for,  any  paper,  my  judgment  is  unprejudiced,  and  so  far, 
worthy  of  attention.  There  is  great  cleverness,  good  tone,  good 
feeling,  forbearance,  and  all  allowances  made  for  other  opinions,  and 
persons  holding  them.  Generally,  I  think  with  the  "Guardian;" 
but  where  I  do  not,  there  is  still  the  cosey  chat  with  a  well-bred 
companion.  I  should  like  to  splinter  a  lance  with  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review"  writer  of  "Church  Parties"  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
"  Guardian,"  and  some  other  subjects.  I  like  him  generally, 
especially  in  his  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  School, 
and  it's  many  admii-able  disciples  now  :  Sir  J.  Stephens  is  admirable 
on  the  same  topic ;  but  in  some  places  the  Review  writer  is  awfully 
loose  in  his  saddle,  and  I  think  that  I  could  treat  him  to  the  fate  of 
Ralph  do  Vipont,  the  poor  Hospitaller  in  the  free  and  gentle  passage 
of  arms  at  Ashby.  Take  this  passage  in  the  "Guardian"  of 
October  17th,  in  an  article  on  "Colleges  and  Choirs."  I  call  the 
question  neatly  settled  and  in  few  words.  "We  certainly  have 
never  set  up  a  choral  performance  against  the  general  response  of  a 
devout  congregation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  desired  to  attain  that 
consummation,  feeling  sure  that  such  a  response  must  become,  in  the 
best  sense,  choral.     Eor  our  own  parts,  we  have  never  heard  a  con- 
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gregational  response  whicli  could  be  said  to  exceed  a  buzz  or  a  bum, 
that  did  not  incur  tbe  imputation  of  being  too  musical  for  "  Low 
Church"  ears.  Let  four  or  five  hundred  voices  anyvrhere  be  dis- 
tinctly raised,  in  prayer,  or  praise,  and  we  will  answer  for  it,  that 
any  impai'tial  auditor  will  beg  for  an  harmonious,  rather  than  a 
discordant,  arrangement  of  the  sounds  they  utter.  The  vicarious 
services  of  the  Parish  clerk  would  be  almost  better,  than  the  con- 
fused din,  which  their  timeless,  tuneless  clamour  would  create." 
(There  I  do  not  agree  with  the  "Guardian,"  though  it's  "almost" 
leaves  a  loop  hole,  and  perhaps  we  may  think  quite  together.) 
"But  we  need  not  argue  the  point,  as  their  own  feelings,  and  the 
nature  which  has  been  given  to  them,  would  settle  it.     *  The  shout 

of  a  loyal  multitude '  to  which (a  most  highly  respectable  and 

respected  correspondent)  refers  for  an  argument,  might  have  taught 
him,  that  even  in  such  moments  of  enthusiasm,  men  naturally  Avait 
to  have  the  '  time '  given  for  a  cheer,  and  fall  into  an  unconscious 
cadence  for  their  hurrahs."  That  I  call  very  neat.  I  never  have 
intoned  in  our  Sunday  services ;  and  during  the  present  year,  I  have, 
for  reasons  useless  here,  ceased  to  do  so  in  our  daily  services.  The 
"  Guardian"  is  the  best  paper  that  I  know.  Now  that  llr.  Binney 
of  the  "Weigh-house  has  sanctioned  a  choral  service,  we  may  ex- 
pect our  own  Church  reformers  to  withdraw  their  objections. 


[VII.] 

,  Nov.  3rd,  1855. 

My  dear  Barnes, 

I  send  your  schedce,  on  the  condition  that  I  have  them  again. 

I  will  not  farther  refer  to  other  points  in  your  letter,  (though  I 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  you ; )  but  must  advert  to  the  remarks 
about  Prince  Albert  and  his  sinecure  posts. 

I  did  not,  and  do  not,  say  anything  about  the  £30,000.  What 
I  object  to  is  his  greediness  in  adding  to  it  in  these  indirect  ways. 
He  is  an  accomplished  man,  and  has  conducted  himself  very  inoffen- 
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Bively  :  but  I  do  from  my  heart  despise  the  tone  of  servile  adulation 
with  which  he  is  spoken  of.  Nothing  that  he  does,  but  is  done 
better  than  any  one  else,  (even  though  bred  to  it,)  could  do  it. 

I  have  always  venerated  the  Queen ;  but  consider  I  may  freely 
express  my  opinion  about  him ;  just  as  those  who  reverenced  George 
III  might,  without  blame,  have  expressed  their' s  about  his  eldest 
Bon.  In  this  instance  I  advert  not  to  him  personally,  but  to  the 
adjuncts  with  which  he  has  been  invested.  Nor  can  any  one  say 
that  the  salary  attached  to  these  offices  is  any  part  of,  nor  meant  in 
fulfilment  of,  the  national  contract ;  which  I  did  not  forget.  It  is 
absurd  to  read  of  his  going  down  to  Woolwich,  for  instance,  to 
ins2)€ct  military  stores  and  munitions,  before  shipment  to  the  Crimea, 
about  which  he  cannot  know  anything. 

I  am  a  Toiy,  more  so  than  the  Queen  and  Prince  themselves, 
and  therefore  much  regret  amj  thing  tending  to  bring  the  higher 
orders  into  disrepute  or  ridicule,  as  many  of  their  acts  do. 

In  haste,  Yours  afi'ectionately, 


[VIIL] 

Nov.  6,   1855. 
Mi  Ricarde, 

I  return  your  correspondence  with  ,  an  infamous  snob. 

Tou  have  certainly  foiled  the  fellow,  and  smashed  him  completely ; 
but  I  am  almost  sorry  for  it.     In  our  profession, 

"  An  habet  victoria  laudem  ?  " 
I  hardly  know ;  but  feel  that  I  should  have  done  the  same  myself  as 

you  have  done  ;   only  with  less  terseness  and  vigour  " " 

is  rich. 

You  think  me  of  considerable  "  swallowing"  powers :  "ranim  et 
memorahile  mar/ni  Gutturis  exemplumJ' 

If  (Avithin  of  course  certain  limits,)  I  believe  statements  made 
by  those  competent  to  make  them,  and  uncontradicted  by  those 
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interested  in  contradicting  them ;  all  I  will  say  is  this  : — that  it  ia 
at  least  as  reasonable  to  do  so,  as  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
false.  About  Inkermann ;  my  "Barbara  Celarent"  is  not  what  you 
suppose.  It  is  easy,  my  good  fellow,  to  buUd  up  a  fallacy,  (as  we 
used  in  our  earlier  years  to  build  houses  of  cards,)  for  the  purpose  of 
demolishing  it.  My  arguments,  di'awn  from  the  fact  that  the  neg- 
lect was  rectified  after  the  battle,  was  intended,  not  only  to  prove 
that  previous  neglect,  bxit  to  meet  the  excuse  urged  for  it,  viz.,  that 
we  had  not  men  enough  for  the  work.  Enough  were  found  after 
Inkennann  had  sorely  thinned  our  niimbcrs.  I  do  think  it  was  the 
duty  and  province  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  see  that  his  lines 
were  properly  fortified.     Wellington  would  have  done  so. 

You  answer  the  query,  why,  with  our  means,  we  had  not 
a  larger  peace  establishment,  by  referring  to  the  parsimonious  spirit, 
which  caused  it.  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have 
more  for  the  money  we  did  spend ;  and  you  settle  it  by  urging  that 
we  did  not  spend  enough.  My  acute  friend ;  what  logic  is  this  ? 
Is  it  not  oudsv  Troog  Aiowo'ov? 

You  used,  and  you  repeat,  the  terra,  "unchristian  remedy, ^^  as 
applied  to  duelling  in  certain  cases,  I  endeavoured,  perhaps  not  un- 
successfully, to  show  that  it  is  no  remedy  at  all.  A  ^;rer(???^«"e  I 
admitted  it  may  have  sometimes,  or  often  if  you  like,  been.  I  also 
admit  the  inadequacy  of  the  penalty,  which  public  opinion  inflicts  on 
the  principal  ofi'cnder. 

One  word  on  the  correspondence  with  the  "  gent."  Though  a  tel- 
ling thrust,  my  dear  friend;   (and  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a  friend 

of  30  years  standing  in  saying  so,)  the  reference  to ,  I  do  wish 

rather  had  been  omitted. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  distinction  between  civil  and 
military  offences  ;  my  very  complaint  is,  that  what  onght  to  be  mili- 
tary offences  arc  none ;  and  vice  versa.  Once  again  let  us  take 
Perry's  case  ("simpleton"  as  he  has  shown  himself,  which  is  nihil 
ad  rem).  He  defended  himself  with  the  first  weapon  at  hand  against 
the  low  blackguardism  of  a  brother  officer.  For  this  he  is  dismissed 
the  army;  the  sentence  being  remitted  "in  consequence  of  the  great 
provocation  he  had  received.  "  Well,  let  the  Horse  Guards  authori- 
ties have  the  benefit  of  that  remission.  In  the  course  of  his  evi- 
dence on  this  case,  Perry  states  that,  having  been  subject  to  a  series 
of  brutal  outrages,  he  had  complained  to  Ids  Colonel,  who  would 
do  nothiag,   and  called  him  a  fool.     This  again,  I  believe,  credu- 
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lously  you  may  think  ?  This  is,  contrary  to  all  principles  ot 
justice,  (as  a  military  officer  himself  remarked  to  me,)  made  the 
ground  of  a  fresh  charge,  substantiated  by  the  officers  of  the  Regi- 
ment swearing  like  one  man,  that  they  "had  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection" of  certain  transactions.  You  know  the  sentence,  and  that 
only  the  same  was  passed  on  the  disgusting  language  and  ruffianism 

of  his  antagonist.     Justly,   in  my  opinion,  did  the  gallant  • 

become  a  bye-word  in  the  streets  of  Windsor.  This  is,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  think,  a  case  for  public  indignation,  (in  which,  feeling  so 
strongly  myself,  I  would  willingly  join:)  and  public  indignation 
may  eventually  prove  too  potent  even  for  the  Horse  Guards. 

Once  more.     In  evidence  on  the  second  Court  Martial  it  comes 

out  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the had,  at  a  public  mess  table, 

called  another  "a  son  of  a ."     Was  that  no  military  offence? 

Is  the  language  of  low  blackguardism  not  inconsistent  with  the 
holding  of  a  commission  in  her  Majesty's  service  ?  Or  why  in 
common  consistency  was  he  not  tried  for  this,  as  Perry  had  leen,  on 
the  evidence  which  had  come  out  ?  I  cannot  sec  hoAV  this  dilemma 
can  be  got  out  of.     Generous  public  opinion  now  condemns  Perry. 

My  good  fellow,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  the  Wilton  sym- 
posium. Dickens  jokes  considerably,  upon  the  "Brick  Lane  ]3i\anch" 
Meeting,  a  tea-party  at  all  events,  of  a  Society,  professing  a  highly 
laudable  object,  the  prevention  of  drunkenness.  You,  my  facetious 
and  jocose  friend,  arc  the  very  last  person  by  which  I  should  have 
expected  the  "Times"  to  be  condemned  for  what  it  said.  You 
always  were  given  (and  I  do  not  blame  you,)  to  ridiculing  what 
seemed  to  you  ridiculous  in  the  religious  demonstrations  of  others. 
I  remember  being  amused  by  one  instance  of  this,  when  you  told 
me  that  a  parishioner,  whom  you  were  visiting  as  his  clergyman, 
running  on  in  a  savoury  and  unctuous  strain,  you  "put  your  tongue 
in  your  cheek  surreptitiously. "  The  scene  is  capital  to  image  to 
one's  self:  but  does  it  not  put  you  out  in  your  condemnation  of  the 
"Times." 

You  do  not  enlighten  my  obtusity  as  to  the  "Black-sea  Sirens,  " 
in  that  article. 

Eeally,  I  believe  we  arc  agreed  on  main  points,  on  principles  : 
but  regard  details  in  different  lights. 

One  thing  more.  What  is  your  judgment  about  our,  after  being 
slave  holders  ourselves,  (to  which  I  know  you  were  always  opposed;) 
interfering  with  other  nations,  and  saying  that  they  shall  not  do  the 
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same  ?  Every  one  of  course  admits  the  goodness  of  the  object ;  but, 
on  political  principles  at  least,  it  may  be  said  to  be  no  business  of 
ours. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 


I  did  not  mean,  in  referring  to  the  Saguntine  message,  to  draw- 
any  parallel  as  to  the  result.  That  stood  on  it's  own  basis  of  proba- 
bility or  non  probability.  I  meant  to  prove  nothing  by  it  as  to  that 
result ;  but  only  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  just  a  case  for 
such  a  message.  If  it  had  failed,  it  would  not  have  been  because 
the  Eoman  message  failed.  And  certainly  you  prove  nothing  by 
your  application  of  it,  but  this,  (which  of  course  I  allowed;)  that 
the  experiment,  (a  dignified  one  for  Rome  or  us,)  was  not  infallible. 


[IX.] 

,  Nov.  8. 

My  Dear  Barnes, 

Where  your  first  letter  is  I  know  not.  I  have  hunted  for  it, 
and  cannot  find  it.  ^Kot  supposing  you  would  Avish  to  have  it  again, 
I  did  not  take  particular  notice  where  it  was  deposited. 

In  my  last  letter  I  said  that  my  complaint  was,  that  what  ought 
to  be  military  offences  are  none.  I  meant  that  they  arc  not  prac- 
tically regarded  as  such  :  for  that  street  rows,  bad  language  of  any 
Bort,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are  military  offences,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Some  time  ago  I  happened,  (in  connection  with  an  appointment 

obtained  by  )   to   read  the   Articles   of  War;    which  I 

thought  admirable.  An  officer  who  regulates  his  deportment  by 
them,  will,  I  think,  be  not  only  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  but 
what  is  far  better,  as  far  as  external  conduct  goes,  a  Christian.  But 
are  they  enforced  in  greater  points  witli  the  same  rigour  as  in  minor 
ones  ?  A  superior  officer  may,  it  is  well  laiown,  swear  at  and  abuse 
his  inferior;  not  only  without  redi'css,  but  with  what  everybody 
knows  to  be  the  consequence,  if  the  latter  complains.     Officers,  who 
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ought  to  set  an  example  to  their  soldiers,  receive  into  tlieir  rooms  in 
barracks,  people  not  entitled  even  to  your  Quixotic  softener  of 
"ambiguous,"  Are  the  common  soldiers  allowed  to  do  this?  oris 
it  not  a  violation  of  military  de()orum  ?  If  not,  it  ouffJd  to  be  con- 
sidered so.  Much  respect  the  sentinel  at  the  bai'rack  gate,  and  his 
comrades,  must  have  for  liis  oflicers,  as  they  see  these  ladies  wending 
their  way  to  their  rooms  j  perhaps  inquiring  of  them  their  way 
thither ! 

Yours,  affectionately, 


This  extract  from  "Punch"  I  think  not  altogether  bad.  The 
blame  rests  more  on  the  sycophancy  of  the  donors,  than  on  the 
person  who  only  takes  what  he  can  got,  as  most  do. 

Ministers  you  see  have  ratified,  by  superseding  him,  the  common 
judgment  on  Gen.  Simpson.  It  does  not  require  one  to  be  a  soldier 
to  judge  of  many  military  transactions. 


[X.] 


Probus,  Grampound,  ComwaU, 

December  13th,  1855. 
My  Dear  Old  Friend, 

I  send  you,  very  late  you  wiU  say,  a  reply  to  your  notes  of 
N'ovember  3rd,  6th,  and  8th,  and  after  all,  it  is  no  reply.  I  shall 
send  it  with  my  printed  pamphlet,  in  which  you  will  also  see  it.  I 
have  explained  in  that  pamphlet,  and  ask  your  pardon  for,  the  pub- 
lication of  your  letters,  I  need  scarcely  say  without  your  name,  or 
any  thing,  which  might  lead  to  it's  discovery.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  vexed.  I  do  not  think  that  you  ought  to  be  ;  for  they  can- 
not be  traced  to  you ;  and  may  be,  as  some  perhaps  ^vill  think  them 
to  be,  an  imaginary  correspondence  of  my  own  manufacture. 

I  did  not  answer  your  question  about  "Black  Sea  Sirens  "  ;  for  I 
no  more  understand  the  allusion,  than  you  do.     I  suppose  that  the 

pl 
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writer  of  the  "  Times' "  article,  having  a  victim,  who  had  been  so 
near  to  the  Black  Sea,  as  ancient  Chalcedon,  thought  Black  Sea 
Sirens  appropriate  to  him :  they  were  as  much  so  as  woolly  horses 
andFeejee  Indians.  A  considerable  license  must  be  given  to  period- 
ical wxiters,  whose  business  is  to  amuse  the  public. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  memory  has  retained,  what  mine  has 
totally  lost,  my  unhappy  expression  about  "putting  my  tongue  into 
my  cheek."  It  is  a  low  expression,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
for  having  ever  used  it;  and  I  cannot  accept  "  surreptitiously," 
though  not  a  bad  word  in  itself,  as  anything  like  an  adc(_iuate  atone- 
ment for  my  offence  against  good  breeding. 

Why  do  you  laugh  so  much  at  Piince  Albert's  giving  the  weight 
of  his  presence  and  authority  to  operations,  which  he  does  not 
imderstand  ?  I  have  been  a  poor  law  guardian ;  and  as  a  member 
of  the  house  committee,  I  went  about  the  union,  gravely  looking  at 
meat,  and  bread,  and  other  things,  of  which  I  am  no  judge.  Mine  was 
an  unpaid  office ;  and  as  Piince  Albert  is  not  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
shipping  of  stores,  &c.,  and  gives  his  attendance  gratuitously,  he 
docs  in  a  larger  way,  what  I  did  as  guardian.  We  both  excite  and 
encourage  diligence  in  our  subordinates ;  Prince  Albert  in  a  differ- 
ent way  also,  for  probably  he  takes  with  him  people,  who  may 
understand  details  better  than  he  does.  I  think  that  we  both  in  our 
degree  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public.  You  attend  agricultural 
diimers,  ploughing  matches,  &c.,  do  you  not?  If  you  do,  your 
motive,  and  the  effect  of  your  conduct,  are  your  justification  of 
Prince  i\Jbert.  Suppose  that  he  kept  away  from  these  tilings,  would 
there  be  no  charge  of  apathy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  luijustly 
imputed  to  Lord  Eaglan?  I  suppose  that  Her  Majesty  is  not  very 
BkiUed  in  military  evolutions.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  therefore 
refused  to  attend  any  reviews;  might  we  not  expect  to  see  soon 
some  flaw  detected  in  her  title  ? 

Your  remarks  in  regard  to  that  con-espondence  which  I  sent 
you,  are  perfectly  just.  My  sending  it  to  you  was  a  weakness,  for 
I  was  excessively  irritated  at  a  most  improvoked  attack ;  and  though 
I  sent  it  to  you  in  unrestrained  confidence,  when  I  had  little  idea 
of  it's  going  further,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  publish  my  shame,  as 
your  comments  on  it  seem  to  form  part  of  the  argument  of  your 
letters.  A  very  kind  lady  of  my  acquaintance  wi'ote  me  some 
excellent  letters  on  the  subject,  and  they,  with  my  cooler  feelings, 
long  since  made  me  sorry  for  the  shai-pness  of  my  style ;  and  if  I 
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kad  an  honourable  opportunity,   I  would  say  so  to  my  opponent. 
One  part  j'ou  totally  mistake.     There  was  no  reference  made,  or 

intended,  to  what  in  your  letter  I  have  corrected  into  a .     A 

second  reading  would  convince  you,  that  your  idea  was  quite  with- 
out foundation. 

The  articles  of  war,  with  the  Commander-in-Chief's  comments, 
fell  into  my  hands  on  an  occasion,  similar  to  that,  which  threw 
them  into  your's  ;  and  I  enter  warmly  into  your  feelings  of  admi- 
ration. As  warmly  I  reprobate  the  infamous  conduct  of  those,  who 
being  inti-usted  with  the  command  and  charge  of  others,  set  them 
an  example  of  vice  and  blackguardism.  I  go  entii'cly  with  you. 
I  would  have  officers  and  privates  raised  in  every  possible  way  :  and 
I  think  that  Lord  Hardingc's  address,  which  is  .sent  to  every  young 
oflBlcer,  and  on  which  I  trust  that  he  intends  to  act,  will  do  much 
toAvard  that  object. 

^VTicn  you  read  my  pamphlet,  you  will  bo  surprised  to  find  what 
help  you  have  given  me.  Absent  though  you  were  in  body,  in 
imagination  your  auspicious  aspect  has  greatly  encouraged  me  ;  and 
you  have  unconsciously  dropped  honey  to  a  great  extent.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  eidolon  in  the  true  sense,  the  eidolon  of  the  Author  of 
"Waverley,  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Fortunes  of  Xigel."  My 
ideas  have  come,  like  Lady  Macbeth' s  departing  guests,  without 
standing  much  upon  order  or  precedence  ;  and  I  am  afi-aid  that  the 
result  is  something  of  a  confused  business. 

As  I  said,  this  is  not  intended  as  a  reply  to  your  late  letters. 
Take  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  them,  and  as  a  finish  to  this  cor- 
respondence. I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  see  my  pamphlet  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  printer's  also.  The  coming  season  is  not  altogether 
appropriate  to  many  parts  of  it ;  and  I  avoid,  where  I  can,  incon- 
gruous mixtures.  You  understate,  my  dear  Robert,  when  you 
speak  of  a  friendship  of  thirty  years.  More,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
sufficiently  mumeroixs  to  furnish  many  reminiscences  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  Compliments  of  the  season  would  be  an  absurd  phrase  be- 
tween us ;  but  I  comprise  them,  and  much  more,  when,  in  sincerity 
and  affection  I  say,  GOD  bless  you  here  and  hereafter. 

Your's,  ever  faithfully, 

R.  ^,  BAR:jreS. 
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December  1 7tli. — I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  send  yoti  this  letter, 
for  yesterday  I  had  to  take  a  friend's  Sunday  duty,  and  he  lent  me 
a  copy  of  the  "  English  Churchman,  "  and  of  Dr.  Gumming' s 
tract  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  -which  I  find  to  be  the  tract  of  his,  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  At  the  end  is  a  notice,  that  the  lecture  to 
the  "Toimg  Men's  Christian  Association,"  which  the  tract  is^ 
was  unfinished  from  want  of  time,  and  that  a  "fuller  edition" 
would  probably  be  published.  The  fulfihueut  of  the  prophecy  about 
one  of  the  frogs,  in  Tractarianism,  is  there  :  the  other  particulars 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  see.  Probably  they  are  in  the 
fuller  edition,  which  I  might  have  read.  But  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede all  these ;  for  I  never  take  anything  doubtful ;  for  that  is  most 
injurious  to  every  cause.  I  therefore  concede  them  all :  but  in 
addition  to  the  Tractarian  frog,  there  is  abundance  of  matter  in  the 
tract  before  me,  to  justify  the  "mare's  ncsf'j  and  I  will  by  no 
means  give  up  "  the  blameless  seer,  knowing  things  before,  present, 
and  to  come."  The  ti'act  exceeds  my  ideas  of  Dr.  Cumming:  for 
the  vanity  and  bad  taste  of  the  whole  thing  are  sui'prisiug  to  me 
even,  who  did  not  expect  anything  very  good.  Let  me  suggest, 
among  many  other  things,  that  the  "Christian  shop  lads"  as  the 
"  Times  "  calls  them,  were  not  likely  to  be  much  benefitted  by  having 
their  attention  drawn,  and  doubtless  their  intelligent  applauses 
directed,  to  the  folly  of  the  Pope  dreaming,  "  that  the  pulse  at  a 
well  known  bishop's  wrist  was  the  beat  in  the  heart  of  Old  England." 
The  young  gents  perhaps  do  not  need  lessons  in  the  art  of  "  speak- 
ing evil  of  dignities"  :  certainly  they  do  not  require  Eevd.  Drs.  to 
teach  them.  Dr.  Cumming's  tract  is  as  miscellaneous  in  it's  topics 
as  my  pamphlet.  Prophecy  and  table  tm-ning,  chloroform  and 
Miss  Cunningham,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  served  up  for  the 
edification  of  the  Christian  Young  Men.  On  the  table  turning  topic, 
I  Avill  give  one  extract.  P.  26.  "  The  question  was  asked  '  Do  you 
know  the  Eevd.  Mr.  Eeeve  ? '  The  table  gave  thi-ee  gentle  taps, 
which  means  in  the  table  vernacular  *  Yes.'  '  Do  you  know  the 
Eevd.  Mr.  Fisk  ? '  The  table  gave  three  gentle  raps  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  After  asking  two  or  three  questions  about  various 
persons,  present  or  absent,  and  receiving  similar  polite  and  coui-tcous 
replies,  my  friends  asked  the  supposed  spirit,  '  Do  you  know  Dr. 
Cumming  ? '  The  table  positively  forgot  all  the  respect  due  to  a 
lady's  drawing  room,  and  threw  itself  into  a  state  of  convulsive 
kicking,  which  made  me  anxious,  not  about  my  creed,  but  about 
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the  table's  safety."  Discrimination  between  persons  in  the  supposed 
spirit ;  three  taps  for  llcvd.  ^r.  Reeve,  as  many  ;•«/)«  for  llevd.  Mr. 
Fisk,  and  the  obstreperous  impropriety  for  llevd.  Dr.  Gumming! 
Self  respect  in  Dr.  Gumming,  retailing  this  testimony  to  his  superior 
dignity,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  Exeter  HaU ! 
A  clergyman  (to  his  disgrace  be  it  mentioned)  published  a  tract  about 
his  silly  pi-occcdings  with  a  table.  Among  other  things,  a  Parishioner, 
lately  deceased,  declared  that  he  was  "  in  torment ; "  and  the  sagaci- 
ous questioner,  with  his  curate  and  schoolmaster,  quietly  sits  down 
to  supper,  and  then  goes  on  with  his  old  woman's  questions.  They 
were  evidently  not  Tractarians.  A  Tractarian,  I  may  hope,  would 
have  had  more  feeling,  if  he  had  heard  and  believed  such  a  state- 
ment, than  to  have  cooUy  gone  to  supper,  and  then  returned  to  his 
abominable  twaddle.  I  should  like  to  have  been  that  clergyman's 
Bishop.  I  would  have  laid  aside  ray  tiolo  Episcopari,  for  the  chance 
of  leaving  on  him  such  a  mark  of  my  thumb  ring,  as  would  have 
acted  like  Solomon's  seal  on  the  imprisoned  genie  of  the  Ai'abian 
Nights,  and  repressed  his  future  prophcspngs.  That  accomplished 
exorcist,  Mr.  Faraday,  has  delivered  us  from  the  further  infliction  of 
pestilent  spirits,  embodied  and  disembodied.  Dr.  Gumming's  whole 
tract  is  a  treat;  and  gives  an  auspicious  foreboding  of  the  author's 
"  tackling"  powers.  In  one  part  I  should  like  to  try  my  less  skil- 
ful hand  in  tackling  him.  Page  14.  "In  the  New  Testament,  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  are  called  ambassadors.  If  a  man  be  an 
ambassador,  he  cannot  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  thing  be  a 
priest.  A  priest  is  one  who  carries  my  cause  to  GOD,  and  deals  for 
me  with  GOD;  an  ambassador  is  one  that  brings  GOD'S  mind  to 
me,  and  deals  with  me  from  GOD.  If  therefore  a  minister  be  a 
priest,  he  cannot  be  an  ambassador ;  if  he  be  an  ambassador,  he  can- 
not be  a  priest.  Let "  (I  leave  out  the  name  from  respect)  "take  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases ;  impaled  on  one  or  the  other  he 
must  be,  and  there  he  must  be  perched,  until  he  fully  renounces,  or 
fully  accepts  his  error."  I  do  not  think  that  the  accomplished  diWnc 
in  question  would  consent  to  deliver  himself  from  his  perch,  by 
accepting  any  more  than  Mr.  Spenser  did,  a  challenge  to  dispute 
before  the  Young  Men  at  Exeter  Hall.  We  will  see  if  I  cannot  do 
work  for  him,  more  suitable  to  my  humbler  rank,  than  to  his.  I 
hold  that  every  priest,  whether  of  the  true  GOD,  or  of  a  false  god, 
becomes  so,  not  by  his  dedication  of  himself,  but  by  the  acceptance 
of  him  by  his  Deity.     Let  us  try  the  case  in  regard  to  a  false  deity. 
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I  give  up  Hebrew  to  Dr.  Gumming :  but  of  Homer  I  profess  to 
know  something,  perhaps  less  than  Br.  Gumming.  I  will  take  the 
beginning  of  the  fii'st  book  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Apollo's  wrath  is 
excited  against  the  Greeks,  why?  because  their  king  had  injured 
Apollo's  priest  and  servant.  Now  no  great  sti'etch  of  imagination  is 
needed,  in  our  suiDposing  him  sent  by  his  master  to  the  Greeks,  as 
certainly  he  was  conveying  to  them  his  master's  will;  and  no  one 
can  say  that  he  was  not  sent  by  him.  At  all  events,  he  came,  altiJ.fji.oi? 
f%ajv  £y  ^Epo-jv  €i^r]^o?\ou  A7^o^Xa;voJ,  and  intrcatcd  that  the  Greeks 
would  listen  to  him  fi-om  respect  to  his  master,  a^o/xevoi  Aiog  viov  eic>]/3o- 
^oy  AwTToXXwya.  Was  not  this  servant  of  Apollo,  priest  and  ambassador 
at  the  same  time  ?  and  was  not  Agamemnon's  offence,  that  he  treated 
the  flag  of  truce,  as  the  Eussians  treated  our's  at  Hango  ?  Instead 
of  alio  whig  an  essential  difference  between  priest  and  ambassador,  I 
hold  that  a  priest  is  essentially  an  ambassador.  Gannot  an  ambassador 
do  that  which  Dr.  Gumming  says  is  exclusively  the  office  of  a 
priest  ?  Gan  he  not,  (like  Dr.  Gumming's  priest)  cany  our  cause  to 
his  Piincipal,  and  deal  for  us  with  him  ?  AMiy,  if  instead  of  that 
foolish  personal  address  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Dr.  Gumming's 
friends  had  wished  some  one  to  carrj^  their  cause  to  the  King,  and 
deal  with  him  for  them,  to  Avhom  would  they  have  gone  but  to  the  Sar- 
dinian ambassador  r  He  would  have  carried  their  cause  to  the  King,  and 
dealt  for  them  with  him ;  and  he  also,  I  presume,  would  have  brought 
the  King's  mind  to  Dr.  Gumming  and  his  friends,  and  "«ould  have 
dealt  with  them  for  the  King  :  that  is,  he  woidd  have  combined  Dr. 
Gumming's  irreconcilable  offices  of  priest  and  ambassador.  I  think 
that  Apollo's  servant,  if  not  then  sent  by  his  master,  brought  his 
master's  mind  to  the  Greeks,  and  dealt  with  them  from  his  master ; 
and  also  dealt  for  the  Greeks  with  his  master,  so  as  to  bring  a  plague 
upon  them  from  his  master.  He  also  carried  and  recommended 
their  repentance  to  his  master,  and  obtained  from  his  master 
forgiveness  for  them.  So  about  the  priests  of  the  Tme  GOD  in 
the  Old  Testament,  I  think  that  Dr.  Gumming  very  much  cur- 
tails their  functions,  if  he  says  that  they  could  only  carry  matters 
from  men  to  GOD :  for  we  read  that  the  people  constantly  came  to 
them,  as  they  were  ordered  to  come,  for  instruction  as  to  the  will  of 
GOD.  Those  priests  did,  and  by  GOD'S  appointment,  "bring 
(iOD'S  mind  to  the  peo})le,  and  deal  with  them  from  GOD":  and 
that,  Dr.  Ciimming  says,  is  the  office  of  an  ambassador.  Those 
priests    then    tcere    ambassadors.       Dr.   Gumming   says  truly  that 
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Christian  ministers  ai'C  ambassadors.  Ho  has  yet  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  priests ;  for  the  analogy  from  the  JeAvish  priests,  the 
heathen  priest,  and  the  Sardinian  ambassador,  would  rather  make 
it  probable  that  they  are  priests.  Happy  dilemma !  I  think  that  I 
am  not  far  wrong  in  quoting  the  deceased  Oxford  Dr.'s  remark 
about  the  two  Alexanders  in  my  dissuasion  to  Dr.  Gumming  fr-om 
"tackling"  the  other  tAvo  Oxford  Drs.  Tractarians  ai-e  more 
exacting  in  their  logic,  and  not  so  liberal  of  applause,  as  Young 
Men's  Clmstian  Associations.  The  important  consideration  to  Dr. 
Gumming  in  the  more  serious  view  of  this  case  is,  the  conscious, 
and  only  too  real,  want  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  that  accept- 
ance from  the  Master,  which  makes  any  man  a  priest  or  ambass- 
ador. Korah  and  his  company  claimed  an  office ;  but  they  were 
told,  that  the  Master  had  not  given  it  to  them,  but  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons.  St.  Paul  says  that  people  cannot  be  ambassadors  or 
heralds  (I  hope  that  Dr.  Ciunming  does  not  object  to  my  translation 
of  the  Greek  kvovks^,  or  Hwua-a-ovleq)  tmless  they  are  "sent:  "  and 
common  sense  suggests  the  necessity  of  some  better  proof  of  a  man's 
being  "  sent,"  than  his  own  assertion.  We  have  a  Rouge  Sanglier 
in  Qucutin  Durward.  I  hold  as  Ghristianity  has  for  the  first  1 500 
years  lield,  and  now  (with  the  exception  of  Dr.  G.  and  his  friends) 
holds,  that  the  imposition  of  a  Bishop's  hand  is  the  only  proof  of 
mission.  A  person  who  has  that,  is  ambassador  and  priest ;  he  who 
has  not,  is  neither.  My  imaginaiy  cases  about  ad  interim  offices  at 
page  170,  meet  all  the  sentiment,  that  might  be  excited  at  my 
exposition  of  a  matter  of  hare  fact,  and  therefore  properly  not  a 
subject  for  sentiment  at  all.  Now  I  will  give  Dr.  Gumming  a 
dilemma. — Either  episcopally  ordained  ministers  are  the  only  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  ambassadors  of  GOD ;  or  there  arc  no  ministers 
priests,  or  ambassadors  of  GOD  at  all.  I  will  anticipate  Dr.  Gum- 
ming's  selection  of  the  horns  (on  which  he  does  not  always  perch  his 
opponents)  in  his  own  words  (page  40)  "  By  and  by  there  will  be  no 
priests,  no  TTltramontanes,  no  Franciscans,  no  Tractarians,  biit  out- 
and-out  Papists.  By  and  by  there  will  be  no  Ghurchmen,  no  Dis- 
senters, but  out-and-out  Ghi'istians."  I  fancy  that  a  Ghurch  and 
Churchmen  will  last  to  the  end  of  this  world,  and  the  first  at  least 
somewhat  longer :  and  to  the  end  of  the  world,  I  think  that  the 
Ghm'ch  will  have  ministers,  combining  in  their  own  persons  the 
offices  of  priests  and  ambassadors.  Christians  too  I  hope  that  they 
will  all  be.      I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Gumming  has  any  reason 
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to  fiatter  himself  with  the  notion,  that  he  can  soon  adapt  for 
his  own  decoration,  the  Protestant  King  of  Sardinia's  motto, 
Fortitudo  Fjus  Romam  Tutudit.  If  I  had  sufficient  authority,  I 
■would  have  made  the  last  word  in  it  Trituravit,  as  representing  a 
good  braying  process.  I  suppose  that  Taclchavit  would  be  quite 
inadmissible,  and  I  should  like  something  classical  for  our  Malleus 
Tractarianonim  et  Tableturnantium.  The  contributor  of  Churchianihj 
to  the  literature  of  the  country,  shoidd  be  honoiu-ed.  Some  might 
say  in  reference  to  his  seemly  exhibition  of  himself  before  the 
Christian  Young  Men,  "TVTiat,  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds  ? "  but  that  would  be  mere  prejudice.  I  like  Goldsmith's 
"concatenation  accordingly."  So  in  the  "mission"  to  the  Deron- 
shii-e  heathens  the  "fi-ccdom"  of  the  "episcopal  church"  is  well 
maintained  by  it's  "pastors."  The  present  one  must  have  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  conviction,  that  he  has  been  considerably 
"borne  forward"  in  his  unfettered  statements  in  regard  to  the  "Estab- 
lished Clergy."  His  predecessor  can  adduce  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates  in  proof  , of  his  having  "enjoyed  liberty"  in  his  time. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  human  frailty,  for 

"  Soft  was  the  heart  of  great  Tarbox,  and  most  horrid  handsome  the  maiden, 
"  Nathan  J.  Bowie's  fair  daughter,  splendiferous  Miss  Dollarina." 

I  have  read  "  Sam  Slick,"  but  I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of  the 
"American  taught"  there.  Ex-governor  Tarbox,  who  in  such 
matters  is  probably  as  "  'cute  as  a  bachelor  beaver,"  wiU  see  at  once 
whether  this  theft  from  "Punch"  in  it's  more  clever  days,  fairly 
represents  the  language  of  the  diocese,  from  which  he  brought  his 
credentials,  when  he  came  on  his  charitable  mission  to  heathen 
Devonshire. 

The  "  English  Churchman"  (December  13th,)  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  in  the  "  Eecord,"  ("Record"  again!)  from  a 
most  ignorant  and  insolent  letter  from  a  ]\rr.  George  Atkinson,  on 
the  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  which  Ave  will  call  by  the  name  of  Carculi- 
ambro's  country,  Malindrania,  the  happier  word,  as  wasps  are  in 
that  diocese  called  ^^  ajjpledranesy  A  most  stingless  appledrane  is 
Mr.  George  Atkinson.  In  the  usual  unlettered  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption of  his  party  (for  Avlicn  does  age,  dignity,  worth,  or  talent, 
find  consideration  with  it?)  he  "contemplates  the  result  of  a  career 
Avhich  might  well  make  an  angel  weep,"  utterly  unconscious  that 
for    his    own    actual    state    tlie   angels    are   at  present   weeping. 
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"  Thousands  have  left  and  arc  still  leaving  the  Chui-ch  of  England 
within  the  diocese"  of  Malindrania,  "  rather  than  be  brought  under 
the  Papistical  teaching  of  the  Tractarian  Clergy."  The  angels  do 
not  SAvallow  aU  "figments,"  at  least  not  all  of  this  size.  The 
"many  ministers  overburdened,"  &c.,  because  in  the  selection  of 
their  curates,  they  cannot  set  at  nought  the  laws  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  the  diocese  of  Malindrania,  (those  at  least  of  them 
who  are  not  the  mere  growth  of  overgrown  figment)  are  sadly  to 
be  pitied,  poor  people !  and  so  are  the  curates,  who  come  to  that 
diocese,  seeking  the  immortal  and  certain  gloiy  of  such  martyrdom, 
as  rejection  gives  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened.  The  "cruel 
tyranny  "  exercised  by  an  individual,  and  the  need  of  the  Church's 
prayers  in  liis  behalf,  offered  the  more  earnestly  as  his  death,  though 
it  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  period  of  the  Chui'ch's  deliverance  "  must 
be  a  subject  for  weeping  to  angels,  I  charitably  put  down  to  "fig- 
ment ; "  for  sure  I  am,  that  the  natiu-al  feelings  excited  by  this 
atrocious  cant  require  some  charity  to  qualify  them.  "No  one  more 
deeply  laments  the  necessity"  of  such  language  than  the  author  of  it. 
Diy  eyes  and  joyful  countenances  camiot  be  scarce  in  Malindrania. 
I  wish  to  ask  of  Mr.  Atkinson  a  question  :  he  represents  the  aforesaid 
individual  as  "  running  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  "  Some  one's  dis- 
pleasure. How  many  bucklers  does  Mr.  Atkinson  allow  to  one 
individual  ?  how  many  bosses  to  a  buckler.  "Would  he  not  have  done 
better  to  say  boss  instead  of  bosses  ?  Might  he  not  still  fm'ther  improve 
on  boss,  by  lca\dng  out  the  last  s,  and  however  he  may  despise  a  super- 
fluous h  in  the  beginning  of  a  woi'd,  Avould  not  an  h  put  in  the  place 
of  that  last  s,  fairly  describe  his  letter  ?  "  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
and  No  Church,"  must  join  me  in  utter  abhorrence  of  the  sentiments 
and  language  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter.  I  hope  for  his  sake,  that  he 
is  as  ignorant  as  I  suppose  him  to  be.  In  any  ease,  such  as  he  are 
no  credit  to  any  party.  Even  the  "llecord"  might  shi'ink  from 
Mr.  Atkinson. 

One  slight  case  for  Mr.  Atkinson's  consideration.  Before  he 
favours  the  world  •with  any  more  lugubrious  protests  agamst  the 
alleged  tja'anny  of  the  Bishop  of  Jlalindrauia,  let  him  ponder  the 
actual  pi'oceedings  some  years  since  in  tlie  town  of  Bath.  The  happy 
destiny  of  that  place  put  it  under  a  rule  as  stringent,  as  that  of  the 
late  Beau  Nash.  The  Simeon  trust,  instituted  for  the  laudable 
object  of  propagating  the  Protestant  faith  by  means  of  purchasing 
livings,  fixed  upon  Bath  as  one  of  it's  missions.     Forthwith  the 
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Christian  Knowledge  Society,  which  had  been  flourishing  there, 
was  put  down  by  a  majority  of  one  vote ;  the  curates,  who  had  been 
admirably  serving  the  different  Churches,  were  summarily  dismissed ; 
in  short  the  benighted  teaching  of  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  and  those 
thinking  with  him,  and  with  the  Church  of  England,  was  displaced 
for  the  purer  theology  of  the  "  Eecord  "  :  and  Bath  became  what 
it  is.  I  have  heard  a  high  character  of  the  late  Eector  of  Bath ; 
but  such  were  the  acts  of  the  freedom-loving  "Eecord"  party, 
all  dictated  doubtless  by  zeal  to  support  what  they  considered 
purity  of  religion.  That  zeal  of  course  renders  holy  all  the  means, 
which  they  consider  necessary  for  it's  full  working.  The  want  of 
that  purity  of  zeal  leaves  the  acts  of  other  people,  to  stand  or  fall 
by  their  own  merits.  Still  I  think,  that  the  Bath  case  should  be 
well  considered,  and  it  is  only  one  out  of  manj^,  one  specimen  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  exercised  toward  dissentients  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  tp-anny  of  the  Bishop  of  Malindrania  can  surely 
wait  over,  till  the  fi'ce  institutions  of  Bath  have  been  explained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  admiring  public.  The  Bath  proceedings  form 
an  instructive  illustration  of  Protestant  freedom.  If  the  event,  in  the 
anticipation  of  which  Mr.  Atkinson  favours  us  with  his  unctuous 
outpourings,  and  for  which  some  of  the  Malindranians  might  be 
rather  sorry,  should  introduce  into  that  diocese  the  spiiit,  which 
made  the  root-and-branch  work  at  Bath;  the  "overburdened" 
Malindranians  will  be  able  to  form  a  practical  estimate,  between  the 
tyranny  under  which  now  they  groan,  and  the  freedom,  by  which  it 
shall  then  have  been  replaced. 

I  have  Avrittcn  a  good  deal  about  Dr.  Cumming  and  Mr.  Faber, 
for  this  reason,  that  their  (I  believe  and  hope)  excellent  chai-actcrs 
render  formidable  their  abilities  directed  against  us.  A  book  al- 
together false  in  itself,  and  unredeemed  by  good  qualities  in  the 
writer,  is  utterly  powerless.  People  despise  it,  and  that  is  quite 
enough.  When  much  truth  is  mixed  up  with  what  is  different, 
much  earnestness,  and  other  good  qualities,  the  evil  is  disguised,  and 
from  that,  and  other  causes,  becomes  really  formidable.  I  should  be 
glad  to  apologise  to  Dr.  Cumming  and  l^Ir.  Faber  for  my  language, 
if  I  could  lionestly  do  so :  but  they  have  attacked  and  sneered  at 
those,  whom  I  greatly  respect;  perhaps  one  or  more  of  whom,  I 
regard  with  the  utmost  affection,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  of  which 
my  nature  is  capable.  Their  blows  have  been  struck  in  aggressive 
hostility,  mine  in  defence.     The  apology  therefore  is  due  to  me,  not 
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from  mc.  I  do  not  select  antagonists.  My  cause  is  CHURCH 
AND  QUEEN  :  and  I  fight  with  any  one  who  assails  oitlier,  from 
the"Tim{'s"  doAvn  to  the  "  "Western  Times ;  "  from  Dr.  Ne\\Tnan 
down  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  "pastors  of  episcopal  free  churches." 
IToXw  TO  fji,£(rov  between  these  extremes;  and  in  the  fjieaov,  many 
shades  of  distinction. 


APPENDIX. 


Ifi  the  59th  Page,  reference  is  made  to  an  article,  "  tvritten  for 
insertion  in  the  '  Times, ^  hut,  so  far  as  I  hioiv,  offered  neither  to  it, 
nor  to  any  other  inti)err     It  is  the  following : — 

"A  curious  instance  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  'Times' 
usually  disjioscs  of  an  obnoxious  writer,  is  afforded  in  its  remarks  on 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  His  lordship  had 
most  temperately  stated  his  views,  as  to  the  causes  of  our  failures  in 
the  Crimea;  and,  among  those  causes,  he  had  mentioned  the  undue 
interference  of  the  public  press,  in  matters,  necessarily  beyond  it's 
knowledge.  He  had  complained,  that  censure  and  ridicule  had  been 
excited  against  those  in  command,  unjust  to  them,  injiuious  to  the 
public  service.  He  had  also  thankfully  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
services  done  by  the  press,  in  giving  information,  amusement,  and 
instruction  ;  and  in  the  exposure,  and  consequent  correction,  of  en-ors 
and  abuses.  Throughout  tlie  whole  of  his  lordship's  letter,  a  most 
moderate  and  courteous  spirit  may  be  remarked ;  in  the  comments 
of  his  critic  in  the  "  Times,"  is  an  cquaUy  remarkable  absence  of 
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such  a  spirit.  The  first  lines  of  the  "Times'"  Avriter  give  a  fair 
sample  of  his  style  throughout  "Lord  Mount  Edgeumbe  is  most 
indignant  -with  the  press  of  this  country,  and  -with  us  in  particular. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  presumed  to  point  out  the  present  season, 
as  an  untimely  one,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Prussia ;  next, 
our  con-espondent  in  the  Crimea  noticed  the  fact,  that  Avhile  the 
attack  upon  the  Eedan  was  in  progress,  General  Simpson  sat  quietly 
ensconsed  in  a  ditch,  with  a  cloak  drawn  up  about  his  ears;  and  so 
the  General's  reputation  is  blasted  by  an  ill-considered  communica- 
tion. Lord  Mount  Edgeumbe,  however,  reminds  us  of  nothiug  so 
strongly,  as  of  the  prophet  in  the  old  Hebrew  Chronicle,  who  Avas 
called  ia  to  cui-se  the  Israelites,  but  who,  despite  of  himself,  re- 
mained to  bless  them." 

Firstly,  Lord  Mount  Edgeumbe,  in  expressing  indignation,  when 
he  thought  it  deserved,  had  given  praise,  which  he  thought  equally 
deserved.  In  the  next  place,  he  had  said  nothiug  about  the  matri- 
monial alliance.  In  the  third  place,  he  had  complained  of  censures 
and  ridicule  heaped  upon  a  General,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
justice  of  his  complaint,  he  had  hinted,  that  possibly  that  General 
might  be  able  to  justify  his  conduct,  but  could  not  do  so  without 
injury  to  the  public  service.  The  comparison  with  the  "prophet 
in  the  old  Hebrew  Chronicle"  scarcely  holds  good;  for  the  result  of 
his  lordship's  letter,  and  the  criticism  on  it,  is  productive  of  no 
blessing  on  the  "Times."  General  Simpson,  and  other  Generals 
with  him,  sat,  where  they  could  best  witness  the  operations,  which 
he,  and  they  under  him,  were  to  direct.  A  greater  General  is  said 
to  have  sat,  or  stood,  under  a  tree  at  Waterloo,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Does  the  "  Times  "  hint,  that  General  Simpson  ought,  sword 
in  hand,  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  Eedan  ?  If  he  had  so 
thought,  the  probable  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the 
Government  would  have  placed  our  army  under  the  command  of 
Bomo  one,  less  Quixotic  in  his  chivalry,  and  given  to  General 
Simpson  a  subordinate  command,  where  his  indulgence  of  his  gallant 
temperament  would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
army.  The  description,  given  of  the  General's  attire,  may  proceed 
from  one,  perfectly  familiar  with  tlie  habits  and  di'ess  of  English 
gentlemen,  in  their  homes,  and  in  their  rui'al  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments ;  but  his  own  Sunday  spruceness  can  scarcely  be  imposed  on 
them  as  a  model.  "Graphic  descriptions"  (and  very  good  they 
have  been)  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  ;  for  if  they,  and 
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the  remarks,  suggestions,  censures,  accompanying  them,  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  anything  like  the  effect,  dreaded  by  Lord  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  most  people  Avould  agree  with  his  lordship,  that  the 
public  ought  to  sacrifice  thcii-  amusement ;  and  that,  if  constitutional 
means  can  be  taken  to  repress  them,  they  ought  to  be  taken.  "  Eail " 
though  he  may  be,  the  Avriter  in  the  "Times"  allows  him  to  be 
"an  Englishman,  although  a  testy  and  prejudiced  one."  Many 
others  are  testy  and  prejudiced,  in  the  same  sense  of  the  words.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  not  earls,  nor  yet  "  merely  toadies  to  the 
General,"  will  not  entirely  sympathise  Avith  the  "Times,"  orentii'ely 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  "Times"  discharges  "it'a 
painful  (!)  duty  to  record  facts,  or  to  make  remarks."  On  the  other 
hand,  his  lordship  will  find  tens  of  thousands  to  second  his  remai'k, 
and  repeat  his  question, — "Are  British  troops  so  lowered,  that  in 
addition  to  the  desire  of  honour,  and  the  praise  of  their  Sovereign 
and  their  officers,  the  fear  of  the  correspondents  of  the  press  should 
be  added,  to  compel  them  to  their  duty  ?  "  and,  "  "When  soldiers  are 
induced  to  look  up  to  others,  than  their  officers  their  Sovereign  haa 
placed  over  them,  discipline  is  destroyed."  If  discipline  be  destroyed, 
we  are  better  without  an  army ;  for  that  so-called  army  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mob.  Of  the  "  Times  "-constituted  commander  of  Her 
Majesty's  forces,  the  "Times'"  writer  says,  "that  by  long  experi- 
ence the  public  are  convinced,  that  what  he  says  is  generally  the 
truth.  More  than  a  year  has  now  elapsed,  and  *  The  Times'  Cor- 
respondent '  from  the  Crimea,  is  the  friend  of  every  family  in  the 
kingdom.  Had  his  statements  been  hasty,  rash,  and  erroneous,  he 
would  have  been  discarded  from  their  confidence  long  ago."  Not 
very  convincing  to  all  intellects  is  the  argument  of  this  i^aragraph. 
The  convictions  and  experience  of  the  public,  in  order  to  be  of  much 
weight,  ought  to  be  founded  on  soimdcr,  and  more  extensive,  know- 
ledge, than  the  public  can  possibly  possess.  "Whatever  their  weight, 
that  the  public  would  discard  fi-om  their  confidence  a  Aviiter,  who 
amuses  them,  and  gratifies  their  vanity  by  his  abuse  of  their  betters, 
is  not  a  necessaiy  conseqiience.  A  i^erson  of  this  description  may  be 
the  friend  of  many  families ;  but  what  is  his  friendship  worth  ?  The 
"Times"  claims  for  him  the  character  of  being  "  simply  a  letter 
writer :  "  and  the  ability,  and  what  is  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  honesty,  of  his  letters  are  not  now  disputed ;  though  the  com- 
ments, and  inferences,  of  the  "Times"  render  them  far  from  harm- 
less.     Other  letter  writers  do  say,  that  his  tent  was  called  the 
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** grumbler's  tent, "  as  the  notorious  resort  of  every  subaltern,  or 
sergeant,  who  might  think,  that  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
tough  beef  being  sen-ed  out  to  his  company.  Other  letter  -syritcrs 
say,  that  the  much-reviled  Lord  Raglan,  when  generally  thi'ough  the 
"correspondent"  condemned  for  apathy  and  neglect,  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  in  aU  parts  of  his  camp ;  though  the  gentility  of  his 
accusers  had  failed  to  recognise  him,  in  his  ''  shooting  jacket  and 
wide-awake."  *  The  present  article  on  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  fur- 
nishes an  instructive  comment  on  the  well  known  French  motto, 
JVohlesse  oblige.  His  lordship,  writing  under  his  oAvn  name,  is  bound 
by  restraints,  which  do  not  always  operate  on  an  anonymous  -vviiter, 
how  respectable  soever  himself,  or  the  party,  for  which  he  writes. 
Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe' s  letter  deserved,  at  least,  a  civil  notice,  if 
one  at  all.  The  notice  given  to  it  in  the  "Times"  is  not  that :  it  is  not 
clever,  but  very  flippant,  and  very  assuming.  The  many  gentle- 
men, connected  with  the  "  Times,"  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  association  with  the  person,  from  Avhom  this  notice  proceeded : 
and  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  they  would  not  act 
wisely,  in  ridding  themselves  of  him,  and  similar  writers.  Other- 
wise, notwithstanding  the  great  talent  and  power  of  the  "Times,"  it 
may  be  reduced  to  that  class  of  readers,  among  whom  it's  humble 
satellite  "Punch"  still  finds  admii-ers. 

*  "  I  know  that  Lord  Raglan  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  camp,  in  a 
wide-awake  and  shooting  jacket ;  and  was  perhaps  very  often  present,  when  very 
few  had  any  idea  of  his  proximity." 

Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  at  Worsley, 

October  23,  as  reported  in  the  "  Times." 
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